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PATTES-DE-VELOUBS. 


BY BARTON GREY. 





Ar! you may bend your brows and frown 
on me, 

And out of those beautiful eyes look down 
on me; 

And wonder, perhaps, at the bold hostility 

Of looks that were wont to wear such hu- 
mility ! 

Only a scholar !—a book-worm, Madam ; 

A quiet, peace-loving child of Adam. 

Nothing here of doubt or-of mystery ; 

A simple man and a simple history. 


Shake out the folds of your airy robe, Madam, 

And smile with the sweetness and patience 
of Job, Madam. 

Your heart is pure, and those drooping eyes 
of yours ; 

Suit marvelous well that maiden guise of 
yours. 


Exhale around you the strange divinity, 
The subtle sense of your white virginity ! 
Scatter the perfume and breathe the essence 
Of a maiden soul and a maiden presence. 


A scholar, Madam—a mere inanity ! 

Something you conquered to please your 
vanity. 

A man from the haunts of men long parted, 

Yet a human creature and human-hearted. 


Stay! Should my words have a rough re- 
ality, 

And something Iack of conventionality, 

Pardon! The soul has its moments when it is 

Hard to trifle with soft amenities. 


You know where we met. I, Paul the stu- 
dent, 

You, Lady Blanche, the meek, the prudent, 

With your dove-like mien and your dove 
hued bonnet, 

And your angel face with that smile upon it. 


You know how we knelt by the village altar, 

Prayed the same prayers from the self-same 
psalter, 

And all the love-fruit, bud and blossom, 

Till the day when the fair head lay in my 
bosom, 


Ah! Lady Blanche, was it well, I pray you, 

That tryst last night in the wood? What say 
you? 

You little dreamed, in yon beechen coppice, 

There were eyes that outwatched the sleepy 
poppies. 


You little dreamed, when that gallant bowed 
him 

Tothe kiss wherewith your lips endowed him, 

That there, in the moonbeams’ pallid shiver, 

A strong man’s life went out forever! 


Ah! Lady Blanche, I am but a dullard, 

A somber spot in the many-colored 

Beautifal web of your life that glows now 

With the splendid bloom of a summer rose 
now. 


And you, you delicate, fair-skinned creature, 

With yourangel-face and your demon-nature, 

And your soft saint’s hands, with the ¢laws 
of the devil— 

Pattes-de-Velours ! "tis as well to be civil. 


Foldyour palms on your virgin breast, 
Madam ! 7 

Pattes-de- Velowrs ! twas a bitter jest, Madam. 

From the silken foot to the dainty ear, 
Madam, 

Thrill to the core witb your new-found fear, 
Medem |! 





All alone ! and the house is quiet; 

Hushed is the noise of the festive riot. 

Would he, that pasteboard gallant, hear 
now, 

Should you scream for his help, with this 
sharp death near now ? 


Only a touch and ’twould all be over, 

And a bonny sight for your holiday lover! 
One little touch to solve the doubt with, 
One gap to let the false soul out with ! 


“A sluggish nature, dull and plastic, 
Steeped to the eyes in dust scholastic.” 
Aye, those were the words in that tryst by 
the laurel. 
Well, you know best ; we will not quarrel. 


Yet hearts as dull to the careless vision 

Have plunged ere now to as black perdi- 
tion. 

Who knows what future soul it may save, 
too, 

From the fatal wiles that have dug my grave 
too? 


Nay, nay; fear not! I am but a student, 

A simple man, mild-eyed and prudent; 

And you, Lady Blanche, the proud, the 
beautiful, 

I crave your grace for my words undutiful. 


Why should I grudge your holiday lover 
‘His prize, poor fool! or the cheat discover? 
Perhaps he trusts your truth and pureness, 
As I once trusted your soft demureness. 


I will give up my love’s rich guerdon, 
Turn to the staff, the shoon, the burden ; 
Bury me once more in lore Rabbinical, 

A little harder, a thought more cynical. 


And you—go forth on your silken tourney ; 

A joust or two will lighten the journey. 

Break a few more hearts for your gentle 
pastime ; 

Some day, no doubt, will bring the last time. 


Only a scholar! A simple soul, Madam! 

Only one act in your demon réle, Madam ! 

Pattes-de-velours! as [ used to say to you. 

The claws struck deep! What matter? 
Good-day to you. 





CHRIST SELF-SUFFICIENT. 





BY PROFESSOR E. V. GERHART, D.D. 





Tae moral elevation of society in Chris. 
tian lands is due not to some dormant 
capacity of natural human life excited by 
the Gospel; but to the new life-giving pow- 
er emanating from the fullness of the Gos- 
pel itself. Men have ever been receptive. 
Receptive, not originative, unbelieving men 
continue to be, however great the uplifting 
and purifying influence of Christian truth. 
The power originating religious progress 
and from age to age improving social life 
is never of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man; but of God. 

Jesus, the only-begotten Son, living in 
the bosom of the Father and doing his will, 
claims to be complete in himself—complete 
when contrasted with the treasures. of wis- 
dom or salutary power accessible to men 
in nature or history, in art or science 
or philosophy, or anything whatever other 
than his own fullness. He is eelf-suf- 
ficient. To him men can neither impart 
nor suggest anything; neither intelligence 
nor wisdom, neither moral strength nor 
spiritual influence. No light for his judg- 
ment, no culture of his intuitive 'percep- 
tion, no enlargement of the horizon of bis 
vision, no discipline of virtue’ can come 
from them to him. The king of daydoes! 
not enrich himself from the refi 
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ance of the moon or from the manifold 
hues with which he is ever beautifying the 
plains and mountains of the earth. Christ, 
from the inexhaustible stores of his own 
wisdom and grace, is ever communicating 
spiritual good to the world; but the world, 
though changed, enriched, enlightened, 
purified by him, has never added any ele- 
ment to his resources, nor has it been able 
to perfect the ideal of his life, nor give a 
single touch to the exquisite symmetry and 
finish of his character. Christ, the light of 
the world, radiant in Holy Scripture, is 
ever illumining individuals and nations; 
whilst individuals and nations, when trans- 
formed by the renewing of their mind, 
shine by the light which he kindles and 
feeds in them. 


The witness given by men to the excel- 
lence and glory of the Gospel is not of 
themselves. Says our Lord: I receive not 
testimony from men, Not from men as 
they are by nature, or. pagan civilization, 
or the refinements of society; not from 
men molded by the successes of trade, by 
the favor of fortune, by the progress of the 
arts or discoveries of science. ‘Changes of 
opinion, of condition and character, due to 
these natural and secular agencies evoke no 
testimony to the validity of divine revela- 
tion. So far as these agencies influence 
thought or shape character, the attitude of 
men toward the Gospel is at best only neg- 
ative. They maintain silence, whilst. per- 
suing their own aims of life, aims dictated 
by self-will or worldly prudence. 


When men bear witness to the truth of 
the Bible, or atgue in support of our 
Lord’s claim to confidence and affec- 
tion, it is done for the same reason 
that constrained St. Paul to preach the 
faith which once he destroyed. A Hebrew 
of the Hebrews, brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel, disciplined in the schools of 
Tarsus, and possessing by birth the rights 
of Roman citizenship, his social position, 
intellectual culture, religious education, 
and the blameless life of g Pharisee moved 
him to persecute and luy waste the Church 
of Christ. But when it pleased God to call 
him by his grace, and reveal his Son in him, 
that Paul might preach his Son among the 
Gentiles, then his words and his works were 
changed. Then he testified, in presence 
of Jews and Gentiles, that Jesus of Naza- 
reth was the Christ of God. Peter on the 
Day of Pentecost, the first great preacher 
of the Gospel, through whom thousands of 
Jews accepted the Christian faith, had at 
that time no insight into the true freedom 
and boundless scope of the Gospel. His 
ministry was confined for years to such as 
observed the law of Moses. Not until his 
mind was, at Joppa, illumined by a symbol- 
ical vision did he learn that the middle 
wall of partition between Jews and Gen- 
tiles was broken down. Then he was will- 
ing to enter the house of the pagan centu- 
rion, Cornelius, and proclaim to him salva- 
tion by faith in) Christ. Paul and Peter 
are the types of all subsequent witnesses to 
the truth of the Gospel. All illustrate the 
significance of our Lord’s own teaching: 
‘Ye shall bear witness, because ye have 
been with me from the beginning.” Fel- 
lowship with himself qualified the chosen 
twelve to. be witnesses of his person: and 
works. By virtue only of; the same fellow- 
ship has the testimony given by the conduct 
and words of believers since the apostolic 
age been possible. 

Gilicasren, Po, 





INDIAN CITIZENSHIP. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Bricut Eves, the Indian woman who 
accompanies Standing Bear, acts as his 
interpreter, and reads a neat little speech 
of her own on Indian rights, claims that, 
under the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, the Indians of this 
country are citizens of the United States 
and should be so recognized and treated. 
This amendment declares that ‘‘ all persons 
born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States, and of the 
state wherein they reside.” Birth in the 
United States and subjection to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof are sufficient, according to this 
statement, to establish the status of United 
States citizenship in respect to any person 
of whom the two facts hold true. 

There is no doubt that the Indians of this 
country are ‘‘ persons” within the meaning 
of the amendment. Is the tetritory in 
which they were born, with the exception 
of the few that may have come here from 
Canada, a part of the general territory of 
the United States? On this point there can 
be no doubt. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has repeatedly affirmed the 
proposition that the territory occupied by 
the Indians is to be deemed a part of the 
larger territory of the United States. In 
The Cherokee Nation v. The State of Georgia 
5 Pet. 1, Chief-Justice Marshall said: ‘‘ The 
Indian territory is admitted to compose a 
part of the United States. In all our maps, 
geographical treatises, histories, and laws 
it is so considered. In all our intercourse 
with foreign nations, in our commercial 
regulations, in any attempt at intercourse 
between Indians and foreign nations, 
they are considered as within the juris- 
dictional limits of the United States, 
subject to many of those restraints which are 
imposed upon our own citizens,” This was 
said when the Cherokee Indians were resid- 
ing in Georgia, and before their removal to 
what is now known as the Indian Territory. 
Similar utterances have often been made by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The truth is, all the Indians born in any 
part of thisecountry, whether in states or 
territories, organized or unorganized, were 
born within the jurisdictional limits of the 
United States, and, hence, present the 
fundamental fact of birth as one condition 


of United States citizenship. They are not 
foreigners. 
Are these Indians, within the meaning of 


the Fourteenth Amendment, subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States? Has 
Congress the constitutional right to legislate 
over them and in respect to them, enacting 
laws that shall be operative upon them? 
In The United States v. Rogers, 4 How. 567, 
Chief-Justice Taney, speaking for the Court, 
said: ‘It is our duty to expound and 
execute the law as we find it; and we think 
ittoo firmly and clearly established to admit 
of dispute that the Indian tribes residing 
within the territorial limits of the United 
States are subject to their authority, and 
where the country occupied by them is not 
within the limits of the states Congress 
may by law punish any offense committed 
there, no matter whether the offender be a 
white man or an Indian.” §o, also, in 
Mackey v. Cowe, 18 How. 100, Mr. Justice 
McLean said: ‘‘ They [the Cherokees] are 
not only within our jurisdiction, but the 
faith of the nation is pledged for their pro- 
tection, In some respects they bear the 
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same relation to the Federal Government as 
a territory did in its second grade of 
government under the Ordinance of 1787.” 
The doctrine of the Court in this case was 
‘‘ that the Cherokee country was a territory 
of the United States.” ‘Congress in 1868 
extended its revenue laws imposing taxes 
on distilled spirits, fermented liquors, 
tobacco, and cigars to every part of the 
United States, not excepting the territory 
oceupied by the Indians; and in The Cher- 
okee Tobacco Case, 11 Wall. 616, the Supreme 
Court held that this was a constitutional 
exercise of the power vested in Congress, 
and gave effect to the law, notwithstanding 
it camein conflict with the tenth article of 
the treaty of 1866 between the United 
States and the Cherokee Indians. 

If we turn to the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, consulting the title relating 
to the Indians, we sha!) find a large body of 
legislation which in various ways asserts 
and exercises jurisdiction over the Indiansin 
their respective reservations and in the In- 
dian Territory. Sections 2142 and 2148, for 
example, make assault with certain attend- 
ants and arson committed in the Indian 
country, whether by a white man or an 
Indian, penal offenses and provide for 
their punishment. Section 2144 extends 
to the Indian country ‘‘ the general laws of 
the United States defining and prescribing 
punishments for forgery and for depreda- 
tions upon the mails. Section 2145 extends 
to the Indian country” the general laws of 
the United States as to the punishment of 
crimes committed in any place within the 
sole and exclusive jurisdiction of the 
United States,” with the qualification, 
made in the next section, that this jurisdis- 
tion shall not be construed to extend to 
‘crimes committed by one Indian against 
the person or property of another Indian, 
nor toany Indian committing any offense 
im the Indian country who has been 
punished by the local law of the tribe, or 
to any case where, by treaty stipulations, 
the exclusive jurisdiction over such offenses 
is or may be secured to the Indian tribes 
respectively.” 

Taking, then, the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court and the legislation of Con- 
gress for a guide, we should naturally 
conclude that Indians born in this coun- 
try, no matter where, have the requi- 
sites of birth in and subjection to the 
jurisdiction of the United States. Congress 
has exercised this jurisdiction, if not to the 
fullest possible extent, yet sufficiently to 
establish the fact of such exercise; and the 
Supreme Court has declared it to be con- 
stitutional. Reasoning simply from these 
premises, we are compelled to accept several 
very important legal conclusions. 

One of these conclusions is that Indians, 
being citizens of the United States, are 
citizens in whatever state they reside. If 
they are the former, they must be the lat- 
ter to the extent to which they have a state 
residence. 

A second conclusion is that that part of 
the Fourteenth Amendment which declares 
that “‘ no state shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of The United 
States,” that no state shall ‘deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law,” and that no state shall 
‘deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws ” applies 
to Indians, as well as to white people and 
Negroes. Théy are persons and citizens of 
the United States, and this brings them 
within the letter of these provisions. 

A third conclusion is that the Fifteenth 
Amendment, which declares that ‘‘ the right 
of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States, or by any state, on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude,” also applies to Indians. If they 
are citizens of the United States, then alaw, 
whether enacted by Congress or by a state 
legislature, denying to them the right to 
vote because as te race they are Indians, 
and not white people, would be in conflict 
with the Fifteenth Amendment. 

A fourth conclusion is that Indians, be- 
ing persons and citizens of the United 
States, are entitled to the benefits of the 
law as contained in sections 1977 and 1978 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
which read as follows: 

‘Sec. 1977. All persons within the 
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ey aye of the United States shall 
ave the same right in every state and ter- 
ritory to make and enforce contracts, to 
ane, be parties, give evidence, and to the 
full and equal benefit of all laws and pro- 
ceedings for the security of persons 
property as is enjoyed by white citizens, 
and shall be subject to like punishments, 
pains, penalties, taxes, licenses, and ex- 
actions of every kind, and tono other.” 

‘*Sec. 1978. All citizens of the United 
States shall have the same right in every 
state and territory, as is enjoyed by white 
citizens thereof, to inherit, purchase, lease, 
hold, and convey real and _ personal 
property.” 


This reasoning, in regard to Indian citi- 
zenship, from the definition of United 
States citizenship given in the Fourteenth 
Amendment, seems plain and conclusive; 
as much so as when applied to Negroes or 
to any person born in the United States 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof. 
And yet it leads to a result which is not ac- 
cording to fact either before or since the 
adoption of this Amendment. The Indians 
are not simply born in the United States, 
and not simply subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof. In addition to these two facts, 
which constitute the fundamental elements 
of citizenship, the most of them are mem- 
bers of tribal communities and subject to 
a distinct and separate government estab- 
lished among themselves. We have the 
fact of Indian government, which makes 
them ‘‘a quasi foreign people”; and this 
fact is recognized by the General Govern- 
ment. To a certain extent, the Indians 
possess ‘‘a semi-independent character,” 
which so qualifies their subjection to the 
jurisdiction of the United States that the 
courts of the land would undoubtedly hold 
that they are not subject to this jurisdiction 
within the full meaning of the Fourteenth 
Amendment and, hence, are not citizens of 
the United States. Their tribal relations 
and subjection to the headship of chiefs 
seem incompatible with the complete mem- 
bership in the body politic known as the 
United States implied in the idea of citi- 
zenship; and, if these relations were dis- 
solved, and the Indians remitted to the 
simple condition of native-born inhabitants, 
owing allegiance to the United States as so 
many individuals, then the argument for 
their citizenship under the Fourteenth 
Amendment would be unanswerable. The 
fact that they are Indians, as to their race, 
or ignorant and degraded, as to their condi- 
tion, would be no objection to their citizen- 
ship or their enjoyment of all the immuni- 
ties and privileges legally belonging to this 
status. 

The great difficulty in solving the so- 
called Indian problem, considered as a 
question of legislative policy, grows out of 
the two-fold fact that the Indians exist 
together and occupy their lands as tribal 
communities, larger or smaller; and that 
the Government of the United States, 
though claiming jurisdiction over them 
and over their jands, has, nevertheless, 
recognized them as tribes, as distinct 
political societies, allotted lands to them, 
made treaties with them, in their tribal 
character, pledged its faith to protect them 
in the place of their occupancy, and con- 
ceded to these tribes certain powers of 
local government, to be exercised not in- 
consistently with the Constitution and laws 
of the United States. As white men have 
crowded upon Indian occupancy, the In- 
dians have been removed from point to 
point and new treaties have been made. 
They have given up their old lands, and 
been assigned to new locations under new 
treaties. They have never been regarded 
as foreign nations nor as states of the 
Union; but, in the language of Chief-Jus- 
tice Marshall, as ‘‘domestic dependent 
nations,” subject to the sovereignty of the 
United States, having no absolute propri- 
etorship in the soil they occupy, being 
merely occupants thereof under the faith 
of the Government, and, hence, without 
the power to sell their lands except to the 
United States. Their condition, consid- 
ered relatively to the United States, is 
anomalous, unlike that of any other people 
on the globe. Born in the United 
States and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, they, nevertheless, make 
treaties with the sovereign authority and 
in many respects possess and exercise a 
local government of their own, not as one 
tribe of Indians, but as numerous tribes, 
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some of them within states, but most of 
them in territories of the United States. 

This aspect of the Indian question pre- 
sents grave difficulties. The difficulties 
have perplexed and embarrassed Congress 
for at least a quarter ofa century. What 
shall be done with the Indians, and what 
shall be done for them? How shall the 
Government preserve its trefity faith with 
them, and maintain their separate tribal 
existence in large territories of the country, 
with an advancing white population crowd- 
ing in upon them at all points? If they 
were simply persons and citizens, with no 
tribal character as Indians, they would be 
only a fraction of the great mass of the 
people; and there would be no problem to 
solve, any more than in respect to any other 
equal number of persons and citizens. If 
they were wild beasts, the United States 
could butcher the whole of them in one 
year. They are not wild beasts; but men 
and women—human beings. 

Three suppositions exhaust al] the possi- 
bilities in respect to the ultimate destiny of 
these Indians. One is that they will con- 
tinue their tribal character until by the 
process of decay they will literally die out 
as a race, which is sure to be the result 
with the lapse of sufficient time. A second 
supposition is that, with or without their 
consent, they will be gathered into one 
locality, probably the Indian Territory, and 
there be organized, under the authority of 
the United States, into one body politic, 
and ultimately be admitted into the Union 
as an Indian State, which is their best 
possible destiny, considered as a distinct 
race. The third supposition is that their 
tribal character will gradually dissolve and 
finally disappear, and that, as individuals, 
they will be merged into the general body 
politic of the United States and the partic- 
ular bodies politic of the states or territo- 
ries in which they reside, having the same 
rights and subject to the same legal respon- 
sibilities as other persons and citizens. 
This would give them the same political 
and civil status which the recent amend- 
ments to the Constitution have assigned to 
the Negro. It would be simply the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments in actual 
operation and application to Indians. 

The tribal existence of Indians in this 
country, with little petty tribal govern- 
ments making treaties with the United 
States and claiming tribal rights under 
them, cannot continue indefinitely. The 
growth and overwhelming predominance 
of the white population must at no distant 
day be fatal to this form of Indian life. 
Congress did a wise thing in declaring in 
1871 that no future treaties should be made 
with the Indians. The best thing that can 
happen to them, considered with reference 
to their perpetuation as a distinct race, is 
their organization into an Indian state of 
United States citizens and citizens in the 
state of their residence. Inthe absence of 
this, the next best thing is the disappear- 
ance of their tribal life altogether, and their 
incorporation, as individuals, into the 
general body politic of this country. There 
would then be no question about Indian 
rights or Indian obligations, as distin- 
guished from the rights and obligations of 
other men. They would then be, in fact, 
a part of the people of the United States, 
without the anomaly of their tribal existence 
and tribal government. 


IN JACK CADE’S CAMP. 
BY JAMES REDPATH. 
IL 

Ix a late letter I pointed out the re- 
semblance between Shakespeare’s Jack 
Cade and Mr. Dennis Kearney. I did not 
speak with an undue respect of that alien 
demagogue, who appeals to his followers 
as aliens, who recounts the wrongs of 
Ireland to incite mob violence against the 
native citizens of the only country that has 
given equal political rights to his class. 
Americans are the most patient and long- 
suffering people on this planet, or they 
would never permit any man of foreign 
birth to forget the fact that when he took 
the oath of allegiance he pledged himself to 
cease to be a foreigner and to become an 
American. Foreigners as foreigners, Irisb- 
men and Germans, rule the city of San 
Francisco ; and it is the abject pandering of 
American politicians to this alien and 














morally unnaturalized vote that is the 
secret of more than half of te hubbub 
that is raised about Chinese emigration. 
Not all of it; for this Chinese question is 
notasimple problem. It is not a mere ques- 
tion of equal rights and of human brother. 
hood. It is one of the gravest issues (involv- 
ing iu fits solution possibly greater con- 
sequences than Negro emancipation) that 
has ever been presentéd to the considera. 
tion of the American people. 

But, while Californians of all classes are 
opposed to a “‘ Mongolian invasion,” in or- 
der to correctly understand the problem 
that it presents in our politics, it is neces- 
sary to emphasize the fact that the famous 
phrase ‘‘ The Chinese must go!” is almost 
exclusively the cry of foreigners by birth. 
It is Paddy against John; still more, it is 
Bridget against Ah Sin. 

The educated Americans, as a class—from 
social, industrial, and political, as well as 
nobly patriotic reasons—believe that the 
further increase of Chinese immigration 
should cease, or, at the least, be greatly re- 
stricted. But they do not believe that the 
Chinese now here should be expelled. 
Kearney and his gang of aliens do insist 
that not only shall the Chinese be prevent- 
ed from coming, but that the Chinese now 
here shall be compelled to leave. They 
even threaten rebellion if their demands 
are refused. They have already so far ad- 
vanced in their unrebuked violence as to 
compare the Government of the United 
States to the Government of England in its 
treatment of Ireland. Paddy is on horse 
back out on the Coast and galloping at 4 
fine pace. Perhaps he is the famous “‘ man 
on horseback” whom Caleb Cushing, with 
the eye of faith, foresaw as destined to 
overthrow our free institutions. Certainly 
in California his theories do so, 


IL 

But, while, under the malign influence of 
political demagogues, the foreign element, 
rejecting the wise advice of their educated 
clergy, indulge in traitorous threats, it 
would be unjust to assume that the work- 
ingmen do not honestly believe that they 
have grave grievances, that call for serious 
attention and redress, 

To find the causes of rebellion, itis better 
to go among the masses of the disaffected 
than to read the often conflicting theories 
of the cultivated classes. Political, theo- 
logical, ethnological, and sociological theo- 
ries are advanced in California against 
Chinese emigration; but the reasons that 
may yet lead to bloodshed in California, 
and that, I believe, will lead to serious 
riots, can be found only by conversing with 
the workingmen themselves. 

To do so, I visited Kearney’s headquar- 
ters—a vacant store, not far from the 
sand-lot, used as a reading-room by the 
workingmen. 

Til. 

I found there, acting as secretary, Henry 
M. Moore, one of the champions of the 
movement and one of the only two native- 
born citizens honored with a biography in 
the official ‘‘ History of the Workingmen’s 
Party.” He is seventy years of age and 
was born in Orange County, New York. 
Half a dozen workingmen were in the office, 
and took part freely in the conversation, 
sometimes to the old man’s annoyance, but 
always to my enlightenment. The other 
leaders—Kearney, Donnely, Dunn, and the 
legislative representative from San Fran- 
cisco—and nearly all the speakers are of 
Irish birth. Beerstecher is a German. 

From this interview I select the chief 
causes of their complaints; or, rather, the 
cause; for the Alpha and Omega of their 
grievances are—the Chinese. 


IV. 


[Copy from my Stenographic Notes.} 

The Chinese are now engaged in all but 
the heavy trades—such as in iron-mills and 
iron-shops. They are driving white labor 
out of all other trades. They are ruining 
American wholesale dealers, by manufse- 
turing American goods; although they 
consume next to nothing that we manv- 
facture themselves. It is true that there is 
very little retail trade carried on by them 
with the white people; because ‘‘ white 
people are ashamed to trade with them.” 
But ‘‘ Chinamen sell in secret to the stores 
of American wholesalers, taking their 
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things in by the back doors, outside of 
business hours.” ‘ 

Free country where such a state of things 
exists! 

We 

The financial effects of the presence of 
the Chinese are evil, and only evil. First, 
they are not consumers of the products of 
our industries. They only manufacture 
them and sell themto us. There are 40,- 
000 Chinamen in San Francisco. They 
earn each as much as $1 a day on an aver- 
age—$40,000 aday. Every cent of that, 
you may say, goes away from us, instead of 
going into circulation here. Same thing 
throughout the state. They have their 
own merchants, who import almost every- 
thing they use, as clothing and food, from 
China. Except pork, almost everything 
they eat comes from China. Thus, nearly 
all the money they earn here is sent back 
to China. All we are benefited by the 
Chinese trade is in the carrying trade; but 
they are getting ready to deprive us of 
even that single benefit. In home manu- 
factures, while they buy nothing, they un- 
derbid white laborers in making them. 
They buy the common cheap felt hat and 
boots or shoes from us; but all the rest of 
their dress comes from China. 


VI. 


They have almost driven white men out of 
the cigar manufacturing business, that used 
to employ great numbers of boys and girls. 
When this agitation began, there were 10,- 
000 Chinamen making cigars. By the 
efforts of the agitators, some 460 or 500 
white men have been brought back to it. 
There were only 40 or 50 white men so em- 
ployed when the agitation began. Sellers 
of cigars now make a specialty of so label- 
ing their boxes (‘‘ white-labor cigars” and 
the like) that consumers may know whether 
they are buying Chinese-made or white- 
labor cigars. 

Vit. 

There is another important difference be- 
tween Chinese and white labor, in its influ- 
ence on the prosperity of the state. The 
Chinese are all single men. If their places 
were filled by white men, these whites would 
be accompanied by families, making four 
or five times that number. Instead of 40,- 
000 single men, there would be 16,000 or 
20,000 persons in families. This would 
makea great difference in business of all 
kinds; foreach person would be a consumer 
and their money would circulate in the 
community. 

VIII. 


The Chinese (the workingmen continued) 
are inveterate gamblers. Opium makes 
them slaves and keeps them so. No civilized 
white laborers can compete with them, be- 
cause they have not the expense of sup- 
porting families; no civilized and costly 
tastes; and they live as no decent white 
men can or ought to live—dozens in a small 
room and even in subterranean lodgings, 
where they have next to no rent to pay. 
Even in their best stores they have a very 
small expense for rent; for half a dozen 
trades are carried on in the same place, each 
of which, occupied by white men, would 
require separate houses. And they still 
further reduce the cost of their rent by run- 
ning their shops and trades night and day. 
They are simply working animals, and un- 
less white men lower themselves to their 
condition they cannot compete with them. 

Then they cannot be punished for crime. 
They have their own courts, and even in- 
flict the death penalty, Interpreters tell 
these facts. Anyone who betrayed these 
secret tribunals would be assassinated. The 
Chinese laborers are serfs to the Six Com. 
panies. Their families in China are held 
in bondage, as security for the payment of 
their indebtedness to the Six Companies 
who pay their passage money, and many 
times have to suffer ‘‘a supreme forfeiture” 
if the China men here do not do their duty. 

Ix. 

As servants, Mr. Moore continued, they 
are extremely docile and tractable, “often 
doing what white men won't do. No lack of 
servility on their part, They will submit to 
any imposition by the females where they 
are employed.” 

By this last democratic phrase Mr. Moore 
meant what Eastern people indicate by the 
politer term “‘ the ladies of the house.” 





‘‘ 1 know it,” said Mr. Moore, ‘‘to be an 
actual fact. They will get down on their 
knees to scrub floors and do anything that 
the women ask them to do. So women 
get attached to them as servants, as they 
get them to do what they cannot induce 
Irish girls todo. As far as industry and 
constant labor goes, they are ready, night 
and day, todo anything. The Chinaman 
is a perfect slave.” 

This is a synopsis, in their own words, of 
the whole argument against the Chinese, 
as faras it was advanced in my interview 
with Kearney’s friends, at his political head- 
quarters. 

But the servant-gal question is one of the 
most important questions within the ‘‘ Chi- 
nese question.” 

The workingmen said (or, Mr. Moore 
said, and they did not contradict him, which 
they promptly did whenever they disagreed 
with him) that the rich people almost ex- 
clusively employ Chinese men as domestic 
servants. Here the cry of ‘‘cheap labor” 
does not apply, for Kearney’s friends ad- 
mitted that the Chinese domestic servants 
are ‘‘ paid fully as much as white servants 
—from $3 a week to $30 a month.” 
‘Young China boys get $3 a week until 
they learn their business, and then they re- 
ceive from $25 to $30. Irish girls,” he 
said, ‘‘ get no higher wagesthan Chinamen, 
and that has thrown 1,000 girls out of 
work.” 

So far, Mr. Kearney’s friends. 

x. 

But by American housekeepers in San 
Francisco quite a different version of the 
servant-girl question was prescribed. 

‘* The Chinese,” said two ladies, both the 
daughters of an American clergyman and 
sisters of a noted philanthropist, also a 
clergyman—‘‘ the Chinese first made home- 
life in San Francisco possible for people of 
moderate incomes. None but rich people 
could have kept house without them. We 
should all have been compelled to live in 
hotels. Eastern peoplecomplain about the 
difficulty of getting decent help; but they 
have no conception of what we had to 
endure in San Francisco until the Chinese 
relieved us from the tyranny of Bridget. 
The Irish girls were of the most uneducated 
class, and so insolent that they never hes- 
itated to abuse and defy the ladies of the 
house, They came and went just as it 
pleased them, and charged from $25 to $45 
a month, The real secret of this outcry 
against the Chinese is that the Catholic 
Church can no longer levy a tax on every 
Protestant family of $5 a month, which 
used to be added to the Irish girl’s wages; 
and the Irish girls openly avowed it. One 
Chinese servant will do twice the work of 
an Irish girl, and he is always cleanly, 
truthful, honest, and obliging.” 

I have heard these statements of the 
ladies confirmed by men who voted against 
Chinese emigration. When asked whether 
they were in favor of expelling the Chinese 
now here, they invariably answered No; 
and one gentleman remarked: ‘‘ The Chi- 
nese hold the industrial balance of power in 
our favor, and we should be at the mercy of 
the he and she Kearneys, if they were 
driven out!” 

xI. 

These inside views may enable outside 
barbarians to understand why it is that, 
although California voted by more than 150 
to 1 against Chinese emigration, there is no 
really serious effort made by the educated ° 
classes to expel them from the state. 

These various reasons also explain why a 
rude and vulgar demagogue should have 
obtained so conspicuous a position in a 
community of educated and resolute Amer- 
icans. 

Men tote as they please; but women do as 
they please in California, and the American 
women there have no intention of submit- 
ting to ‘“‘ European ” domestic despotism as 
long as the ‘“‘ Mongolian lepers” will pro- 
tect them from it. 

XII. 

In point of fact, Mr. Moore’s statistics 
are incorrect. There are not 40,000 Chi- 
nese in San Francisco. There are not 
quite 24,000 Chinamen in San Francisco. | 
6,500 of them are domestic servants, and 
they are (according to all the testimony of 
their employers) the best household serv- 


From 1852 to 1879, 2 period of 27 years, 
only 230,430 Chinese have arrived in the 
United States. Deducting the departures 
to China and a very moderate per-centage 
for deaths, there remains of the number of 
Mongolian emigrants 96,939. Add for 
births 2,000, and the number is 98,939 in 
the whole country. 

There are only 67,000 Chinese on the 
Pacific Coast to-day. 

During the year ending October Sist 
at the port of San Francisco there 





An excess of departures over arrivals of 


The Chinese (according to Col. Bee) pay 
$250,000 in school taxes to the State of 
California, yet their children are not al- 
lowed to go to the public schools! Oh! 
shame! Kearney-cursed California, either 
open your schools or stop your taxes! 

The Chinese in the county in which San 
Francisco is situated have 2,092 children 
of school ages. Fifteen hundred of them 
are attending schools kept by private 
teachers, for which they pay from $1 to $5 
for each scholar, and they employ over 80 
teachers in instructing them in the English 
language. 

‘The Chinese must go” to the public 
schools of San Francisco, if there is any 
manly honor in California politics; but it 
will be seen that these benighted heathen 
will not suffer their children to grow up as 
ignorant and brutal hoodlums, even when 
Americans, cowed by insolent foreign 
demagogues, refuse to assert the right of 
every child born on our soil or breathing 
our air to a free public education. 

The value of our exports to China for 
1877 and 1878 amounted to $6,619,490." 

In 1877 we exported 170,000 barrels of 
flour to China; in 1878, 209,000 barrels. It 
seems to me that this trade is even of more 
importance to America than the foreign 
vote in California. 
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EVOLUTION AND SUPERNAT- 
URALISM. 


BY PROFESSOR L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D. 


First of all, it seems to me that some 
attempt to get a clear definition of the car- 
dinal term involved will not only greatly 
facilitate the discussion, but also narrow 
the scope of much acrimonious and per- 
nicious controversy. LIrefer to the word 
evolution, which stands in the forefront of 
this debate and is used in such diverse 
senses that men essentially agreed upon the 
subject are brought into a violent war of 
words about it, in consequence of this 
ambiguity. One vehemantly denies evolu- 
tion, while another asserts it, But, on ex- 
act inquiry, it turns out that one means 
evolution in one sphere or of one kind, 
while his opponent refers to something 
totally different, and would in no wise 
deny what the former really means. ‘I once 
heard a very eloquent discourse, which 
aimed to refute an argument against the 
evolutionary origin of man without special 
creation by citing the prevalence of. de- 
velopment, or evolution from a germ, in 
the life and growth of all plants and 
animals as found in Nature; while the 
Bible exhibits if as furnishing an analogy 
to the divine method of procedure in Prov- 
idence and grace, in the advance of the 
Kingdom of God, both in the individual 
soul and the entire body of Christ. In the 
Evangelical Alliance meeting, in New 
York, a Scotch minister is reported to have 
said that he believed in evolution and in 
every article of the Westminster Con- 
fession. 

Now, this sort of evolution is not denied 
or questioned by parties requiring notice. 
It is not what is meant by evolution as a 
system of science or philosophy, now de- 
manding an acceptance which is sturdily 
refused in, at least, respectable quarters. 
It was always and universally recognized, 
before what is now contested under the 
name of evolution was heard of, before the 
term evolution or development came to be 
used as significant of any novel or special 
or debated theory. , 

Evolution, or evolutionism, as a contest- 
ed. theory, is: what has been demanding 
acceptanee since the appearance.of Dar 
win’s book on the ‘‘ Origin of Species,” 











ants in the world. 


ete., and a train of- works from other au. 
thors—more especially Huxley, Tyndall, 
in Britain, Haeckel, Vogt, and. others, on 
the Continent. The one differential feature 
that in various degrees of potency charac- 
terizes them is the substitution of mere 
natural, blind forces and laws to account 
for the origination and _ production 
of kinds and modes of being, which 
the great body of theists, Christian end 
otherwise, have attributed to the plan and 
purpose—the creative or sustaining, guid- 
ing, and superintending agency of God. It 
is a scheme to get along, in greater or less 
degrees, ‘‘ without God in the world,” 
where the instincts not only of piety, but 
of the unsophisticated human mind, have 
been quick, as the Apostle declares and all 
observation teaches, ‘‘to know God” and 
his ‘‘ Eternal Power and Godhead,” even 
though they ‘“‘glorify him not as God” 
(Rom, i). 

Omitting minor variations, this theory of 
evolutionism may be viewed as of three po- 
tencies or types: 

1. That which, allowing the existence of 
an all-wise and almighty Creator, limits his 
creative and disposing agency to the crea- 
tion of some original star-dust, gaseous va- 
pors, or ‘“‘ world stuff,” with a single or 
very few vital protoplasmic germs. From 
these, without any further divine plan or 
agency, all the inorganic matters of the 
universe and all its living species of flora 
and fauna were evolved, shaped, and allo- 
cated, by the simple, unguided, aimless 
movement of natural forces acting solely 
per se and propriis viribus. One class of 
these, however, stops short of asserting or 
admitting that this can account for the 
creation of man. In order to this, they in- 
voke the creative interposition of the Al- 
mighty—all of them in order to account for 
the production of man’s soul or spirit; 
sotne, not all, to account for the production 
of his body, so far avoiding collision with 
the biblical account of his origin. Between 
the original life-germ, however, and the 
creation of man they eliminate, largely or 
entirely, divine plan and agency, from the 
formation of the world and its cecupants. 

2. A second class differ from these in ac- 
counting for the origin of man, as of all 
other living species, by mere evolution 
from lower forms of life, without special 
divine causation, And they are mostly 
Theists, however, in the sense of being Pan- 
theists. Most of them hold that God is 
all and all is God; that, while he is the im- 
personal, unconscious, original ground or 
background of all existence, he comes into 
existence and consciousness in man. and 
Nature, into which he passes by evolution— 
i. ¢., by being developed into them, All 
pantheism is of necessity evolutionism, 
although not all evolutionism is panthe- 
ism, and this whether it start from. tran- 
scendental idealism, as in the case of that 
which, until of late, dominated in Ger- 
many, or from the Matter and Force recent- 
ly more in vogue, which gives only a pan- 
theistic or atheistic materialism. It mat- 
ters not which, for they are only opposite 
poles of the same nihilism. One chief 
reason why Darwin was welcomed by the 
monists or pantheists of Germany was that 
he was reckoned to have solved what had 
been the greatest difficulty of their scheme 
and hindrance to its reception. Says 
Haeckel: ‘‘All that had appeared before 
Darwin had failed to secure success and to 
meet with general acceptance of the doc- 
trine of the mechanical production of an- 
imal and. vegetable organisms. This was 
accomplished by Darwin’s theory.” This 


(Darwinism) shows ‘‘ that organs for a defi- 
nite end should be produced by undesign- 
ing or mechanical causes ”; ¢. g., the form- 
ation and. constitution of the organs of 
sense have.no more difficulty for the com- 
mon understanding than the mechanical 
explanation of any physical process—as, for 
example, earthquakes, the direction of the 
winds, or the currents of the sea, So what 
is left of German pantheism has been grow- 
ing more materialistic than idealistic, 
owing partly to the peculiar eid it has re- 
ceived from Darwin. 

8. The last potency, at once highest and 
lowest, is that of agnosticism or atheism, 
set forth by Herbert Spencer, the philos- 
opher of evolution, who dispenses alto- 





followed by otherson the ‘‘Descent of Man,” 


gether with a Personal God, and finds the 
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true source of all forms of being in an ul- 
timate force, or persistence of force, alike 
unknowable and, fot all that appears to 
the contrary, unknowing. To adopt his 
scheme is, of course, to give up the super- 
natural and “ungod the universe.” It is 
needless for our present purpose to dwell 
on this climacteric of nihilism. 

Now, in regard to evolution, as it ap- 
pears in all the ongoings of plant and ani- 
mal life from minute germs, or of the de- 
velopment of the ascending grades of in- 
organic matter from pre-existing materials 
more or less prepared therefor, in a way 
which admits of, and at proper points re- 
quires, the interposition of God’s creative 
energy, and at all points his directive 
superintendence and disposal of working 
forces, it, when once understood, encoun- 
ters no antagonism from competent theolo- 
gians or candid and intelligent Christians. 
What they know as the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, that is both fighting and denouncing 
opposition, is some one of the wholly or 
mainly godless forms of it introduced by 
Darwin, and carried to various lengths, 
more or less extreme, by his collaborators 
and followers. Hence, some of those who 
hold only to evolution of the former kind, 
which nobody disputes, declare them- 
selves in a sense evolutionists, or say that 
there is a great deal in the doctrine of ev- 
olution; that manifold facts in Nature 
support it; that it is useless to dispute it 
with scientists from the side or in the 
alleged interest of religion, for this contra- 
dicts what they know to be true. It, there- 
fore, widens the breach between them and 
religion. Here there is great and not 
groundless liability to injurious misunder- 
standing. Some understand what is con- 
troverted under the name of “ evolution” 
as the system which seeks to exclude God 
wholly, or in part, from that ever-present 
agency in the universe which both the 
Scriptures and the instinctive intelligence 
of the race ascribe tohim. On the other 
hand, it no way helps this partially or 
totally atheistic system of evolution to 
plead in its behalf, as is so often done, the 
former sort of God-originated, God-sus- 
tained, God-directed evolition, whereby 
God is over all, in all, through all. 

With regard to the initial and least 
irreligious form of contested evolutionism 
—viz., that which accounts for the origina- 
tion of nearly all living species, and a for- 
tior of nearly all forms of lifeless matter, by 
the operation of mere blind natural forces, 
without intelligent design or divine agency, 
either creative or directive—it is scarcely 
claimed in respectable quarters to have 
been proved. There has hardly been the 
attempt to prove more than the possibility 
of it, and it is confessed by some of its 
most ardent votaries that only an imperfect 
approximation to this has been made. No 
doubt mechanical forces, including heredi- 
ty, natural selection, the power of the 
strong over the wenk, as well as gravitation, 
sunlight and moonlight, may account for 
some considerable phenomena, especially 
as respects the formation of varieties within 
the same species; but how can they ex- 
plain the first new order of being or life, 
such as the evolving of a biped from a 
quadruped, of a horse from an ox? Let 
any one study Darwin’s or Huxley's at- 
tempts to account for the structure of the 
eye, without intelligent plan or direction, 
by the operation of mere blind mechanical 
forces, and he will see in their ignominious 
failure the futility of all attempts to show 
how the organic can be evolved from the 
inorganic, without any teleological plan or 
power ab extra, even when such attempts 
“are made by the most brilliant intellects. 
And what can heredity, natural selec- 
tion, and other natural forces, even con- 
ceding the utmost, effect per se unless dis- 
posed and empowered thereto by causes 
both efficient and final? As to “survival 
of the fittest,” how is it that mosquitoes and 
what Dr. Bushnell aptly names “‘ animal 
infestations” survive the deer and the 
buffalo? Those curious on this subject 
might find edification in studying the 
chapter in his volume entitled ‘‘ The Moral 
Uses of Dark Things.” 

Without saying that no evidence ever will 
be found to prove the Darwinian hypothe- 
sis of the origination of animal species by 
the mere blind operation of natural forces, 
evolving them from other species, and all 
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from some life-germ in the first protoplasm, 
we begin to hear decisive testimony from a 
foremost past supporter of this theory that it 
never has been found. (Some of this I shall 
cite.) I do not say that such discovery 
would directly contradict any averment of 
Scripture, till we come to the origin of 
man, which it explicitly ascribes to an im- 
mediate divine creation, and which some 
leading evolutionists admit cannot be other- 
wise accounted for, certainly not upon the 
Darwinian hypothesis. I further hold that 
all the facts which come within the scope 
of ordinary human observation, as now 
seen or recorded in authentic history, are 
against the evolution of one species from 
another in the animals. I speak not now 
of the vegetable kingdom. The varieties 
within the limits of the same species are 
numerous and capable of development, 
under the requisite influences of domestica- 
tion or otherwise, which the Darwinian hy- 
pothesis of heredity, etc. helps to explain, 
into new varieties. These, however, we 
are advised by those best informed, tend, 
if left to themselves, to lose their distinct- 
ive features and revert to the original com- 
mon type of their species. It is also true 
that some of the facts brought to view by 
Darwin obviate the chief objections made 
by Agassiz to the unity of the human 
species. 

The subject is embarrassed somewhat by 
the difficulty of so defining species as to 
distinguish it from varieties. This is no 
evidence, however, against the existence of 
that which we are thus troubled to define 
logically, any more than it is good proof 
that there is no such thing as an organism, 
because the best definition of it as yet 
reached is inadequate. J. 8. Mill very 
justly observes that, while definition is 
logically the first step in science, chrono- 
logically it is its last attainment, because 
only when we know it perfectly are we 
prepared to define it adequately. Still, 
there are few who do not know a horse or 
an apple at once when they see it, whether 
they can define it or not. The same is true 
of natural species, alike as distinguished 
from natural varieties and from mere log- 
ical species. Saying nothing of the gen- 
eral morphological, physiological, and 
psychological resemblance always found 
between varieties of the same species of 
animals, the one decisive mark which dis- 
tinguishes varieties and individuals of the 
same species from those of other species 
is permanent interpropagation. This never 
prevails between different species. Even 
those which produce hybrids produce only 
the unfertile. 

No new or permanently fertile species 
has, within the limits of known history, at 
least among the higher animals subject to 
ordinary human observations, been pro- 
duced by the intercrossing of different 
species or in any way developed from one 
or more of them. All known facts and 
analogies point to the origination of new 
species only by divine formation, creative 
or directive. No proof to the contrary has 
been found. Why, then, should we give 
it up, or deem it a matter of reasonable 
doubt, in the present state of our knowl- 
edge? Even though the discovery of 
proofs of an undesigned evolutionary orig- 
ination of species of mere animals should 
not directly contradict any explicit state- 
ment of the Scriptures, yet, until such 
proofs are furnished, the idea of the origin- 
ation of separate species by the immediate 
b creative or directive energy of the Al- 
mighty is more consonant with the biblical 
account of the creation of man; of God's 
omnipresent energy and guidance, whereby 
‘‘in him we live, and move, and have our 
being,” and he “ upholdeth all things by 
the word of his power.” 

But to that doctrine of the evolution of 
higher species from lower species which, 
in application to the origin of man, is con- 
tradictory to the account of his origin in 
Genesis, and requires either a denial of the 
truth of that portion of Scripture or a very 
distorted interpretation of the same, in 
order to harmonize it with the alleged dis- 
coveries of science, we have decided objec- 
tions. We have yet to sce proof of any 
facts (we speak not of groundless infer- 
ences from facts) which in any way dis- 
credit that account. Indeed, few but athe 
ists and pantheists, materialistic or ideal- 
istic, do discredit it as to man’s soul or 








spirit. They only try to give an evolu- 
tionary origin to his physical nature, trac- 
ing this to irrational annimals, some with 
and some without divine creative interven- 
tion. Thus some feel required to discredit 
the scriptural statement; others to subject 
it toa strained interpretation. I confess I 
see ho ground or necessity for this. The 
account given of the creation of Adam and 
Eve contains nothing a whit more difficult 
to creative power than the raising up of 
Lazarus from the dead and other miracles. 
And why should it be thought a thing in- 
credible with you that God should raise the 
dead? Or, cannot God work miracles, and, 
when a nodus dignus occurs, has he not and 
will he not? Shall we distrust the account 
of man’s creation as immediate out of the 
materials specified, and admit the immediate 
conversion of water into wine, or the im- 
mense increase of a few loaves to a super- 
abundance of food for hungered thousands? 
Or, shall miracles be ruled out as impossi- 
ble? Those who see their way to this can 
take it. I am sure the Church, and_ the 
great body of men not less devout than the 
poor sailors who, in threatened shipwreck, 
cry unto God in their distress, will be slow 
to do it. How can the body of the ape, fit 
only to be the organ and instrument of 
apish intelligence, become, without disinte- 
gration and creative reconstruction, the fit 
abode, instrument, and organ of the ra- 
tiona] soul of man, made in the image of 
God? 

The evolution against which I set myself 
is that which accounts for the formation of 
the world, its occupants, ongoings and de- 
velopments, living and lifeless, without 
God’s presence, agency, or direction. It 
excludes these, either wholly or from 
everything except some initial world-stuff 
or protoplasm, far back in the Eternity 
past. It contends, with or without this 
exception, that blind mechanical forces 
suffice to produce the phenomena of the 
universe, without divine creation, sustenta- 
tion, or disposal; and, of course, logically 
leads to the denial of supernaturalism and 
a supernatural religion, providence, mira- 
cles, the incarnation, redemption, grace, 
revelation, inspiration, the resurrection, 
the second advent, the final judgment, the 
divine intervention in the creation of 
the first Adam, and the new creation by 
the second—all that was supernatural in 
the Noachic, Abrahamic, Mosaic, the pro- 
phetic, and the New Testament economies. 
It logically involves an utter denial of 
Christianity and of all else properly styled 
religion. Itisthe idol of the skepticism 
and nihilism of our times. Why should 
we forsake or in the least depart from the 
God of our fathers, to erect altars to this 
‘‘unknown God,” whom so many “‘ignor- 
antly worship”? Let what follows, and is 
circulating as ‘‘ Tyndall’s Last Word,” 
from alate number of the Fortnightly Re- 
view, which we regret not to have within 
reach for verification, answer. It bears 
strong internal evidence of his authorship. 
Much to a similar effect, but in a more dif- 
fuse form, might readily be gathered from 
other recent outgivings of prominent 
evolutionists. They are among the increas- 
ing signs of a commencing ebb in the Old 
Country of a system which in this country 
is now reaching its flood-tide: 

«If asked whether science has solved or 
is likely in our day to solve the problem of 
the universe, I must shake my head in 
doubt. Behind and above and around us 
the real mystery of the universe lies un- 
solved, and, as faras we are concerned, is 
incapable of solution. The problem of the 
connection of body and soul is as insoluble 
in its modern form as it was in the pre- 
scientific ages. 

‘‘There ought to be a clear distinction 
made between science in the state of 
hypothesis and science in the state of fact. 

‘“‘and, inasmuch as it is still in its 
hypothetical stage, the ban of exclusion 
ought to fall upon the theory of evolution. 

‘* After speaking of the theory of evolu- 
tion applied to the primitive condition of 
matter, as belonging to the dim twilight of 
conjecture, the certainty of experimental 
inquiry is here shut ut. 

“Those who hold the doctrine of evolu. 
tion are by. mo means ignorant of the un- 
certainty of their data, and they only yield 
to it a provisional assent. 

In reply to your question, they will 
frankly admit their inability to point to — 
satisfactory experimental proof that life 
can be developed save from demonstrable 
antecedent life. 

IT share Virchow’s opinion that - the 
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theory of evolution in its complete form 
involves the assumption that at some period 
or other of the earth’s history there oc- 
curred what would be now called spontane- 
ous generation. I a with him that 
the proofs of it are stil] wanting. I hold, 
with Virchow, that the failures have been 
lamentable, that the doctrine is utterly dis- 
credited,” 


Here I pause, proposing, with your leave, 
to take up more briefly the ethics of evo- 
lutionism in a future paper. 

PRINCETON COLLEGE. 











A THOUGHT OF PEACE. 


BY FRANCES LOUISA BUSHNELL. 


War should a thought such peace bestow 
As this: My God doth all things know? 
Feeleth the soul a self-content 

Beneath that gaze upon it bent ? 

Ah, no! for when of that it thinks, 

Away from Him and self it shrinks. 


Is it because a love so large 

Can lay no evil to our charge? 

No. Well may earth-stained souls embrace 
Too close to read each other’s face ; 

But loving blindness in His eyes, 

That surely could not tranquilize. 


When we would seek ourselves to know, 
Tired and bewildered soon we grow ; 

Or when on cloudy paths we stray, 
Hardly again we find the way. 

A thousand crossing lines mislead, 

The signs are blurred, we cannot read. 


Then softly on the heart doth fall 

The thought of One who knoweth all— 
Our being at its deepest source, 

The darkest windings of our course ; 
Needs not to trace the crossing lines, 
And reads’by insight, not by signs. 


And yet the secret of such ease 
Reaches to deeper roots than these. 
If what He saw He could not heal, 
Where were the quietness we feel ? 
He sees the clearer for his love, 
And what He loves not can remove. 
HARTFORD, CON. 





ETYMOLOGY AND SPELLING RE- 
FORM. 


BY J. A. H. MURRAY, LL. D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 








4TH FEBRUARY, 1880. 

The felowing extracts ar frem a leter re- 
cently adrest bj the Prezident ev the Philo- 
ledical Socjety, Dr. J. A. H. Murray, tu a 
member ev the English Speling Referm Aso- 
ciation hu had ritn tu him in refereng tu 
the pasagee from Archbishop Tren¢h’s buks. 
“ The Studi ef Wurde” and “ English, Past. 
and Prezent,”’ so efn quoted agenst eni atempt 
tu return tu the rational sistem ev speling: 
which fermerly ruld in our languag. 

Dr. Murray is engedd in editing a nii Diec- 
tionary ev the English langued, the first im- 
puls to which was givn bj Dr. Trench him- 
self, 22 yere ago, and fer which the Philoleg- 
ical Socjety haz ben celecting matbriale ever 
sing. The Dictionary wil, if pesibl, be com- 
pleted in ten yere, and it ie intended thata 
first part, ev 400 pages, contaning the leter 
A, shal be redi in 1882. 





“‘Al) that you say about the Etymolog- 
ical question is tru—to philologists, in- 
deed, such truism, long ago settled and 
done with, that it is with surprised regret 
that one is recalled to the general ignorance 
of people on the matter, ignorance all the 
deeper because hugged with touching sim- 
plicity, in the belief that it is grounded on 
knowledge. 

“It is not only pitiful to see the expres- 
sions of Archbishop Trench—utterd just a 
quarter of a century ago, when English 
philology was in its pre-scientific babyhood, 
and scarcely anything was known of our 
language in its erlier stages, save the out- 
ward forms in which it had come down to 
us in MS. or print—quoted agenst the ra- 
tional reconstruction of our spelling; but 
it is unfair to Dr. Trench himself, who 
then stood so well in the front of philology, 
that we may be perfectly sure that, if leisure 
had been givn him to keep pace with the 
progress of the science, he would now have 
been second to no one as a spelling re- 
former. For philology has leng since pene- 
trated the mere drapery, and grappled with 
‘the study of words’ not as ded marks, but 
as living realities, and for these living re- 
alities it first of all demands: ‘ Write them 
as they ar; giv us facts, and not fictions, to 





handle.’ But, of corse, none of us knew 
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this in 1855. We wer still busy with the | er pay, it requires more grace than even min- 


drapery, and irate at the sacrilegious pho- 

netists who would dare to ‘alter our lan- 

guage.’ A little knowledge is a dangerous 

thing—when it does not recognize its little- 

ness nor gain in amount in five and twenty 
ears, 

‘But all this I must, with deep regret, 
leav it to others to tell. I cannot spare 
time to write papers. The more I get into 
the dictionary the more I fee] that it isa 
life work and takes all my energies. I 
will try to come to the public meeting; but 
I must hasten to get the first part of the 
dictionary out, for that, I believ, will 
supply ammunition to kill the etymological 
dragon. Men will there see that the ‘cur- 
rent spelling’ is a passing phase, with no 
consecration, no title-deeds, one of a dozen 
fashions which hav preceded it, and as 
open to change as its predecessors It is 
necessary at every turn to speak of «¢ as the 
‘current spelling,’ ‘the present spelling ° ‘the 
present fashion of writing the word, etc., 
to remind people that words are living aad 
growing realities, and forms of spelling 
but their pictures—in modern fashion too 
often their caricatures. 

“As to practical measures, I strongly ap- 
prove of gradual steps. If spelling re- 
formers will agree on a list of immediate 
changes, and pledge themselves to use 
them whenever they can, I will join them in 
doing so. If some hundreds of men will 
do this, it cannot be laughed down. I 
would have alist drawn up of words on 
which there would be a general agreement, 
excluding for the present aU doutful words, 
but including all those like hav, giv, catalog, 
tung, det, dout, coud, soverein, lovd, prest, 
deckt, whose superfious letters are both wn- 
phonetic and unhistoric, in order to make a 
beginning, and, in fact, to make the matter 
a practical one, so that people would be 
forced to say: ‘Some people spell this word 
soandso. I think theirs is a better way.’ 
The new must, I believ, be grafted on the 
old. All past changes hav so been. The 
Americans are trying to do this, and I be- 
liev that they will succeed.” 





* THE METHODIST ITINERANCY. 
vi. 
ITS ADVANTAGES. 








BY THE REV. THOMAS O, SUMMERS, D.D., LL.D. 





Havine frankly stated the objections to 
Methodist itinerancy, let us now notice the 
advantages of this system. 

1. It secures to every preacher a parish, 
and to every parish a preacher. 

One of the greatest evils of the settled sys- 
tem is that it leaves so many ministers with- 
out pastoral charges and so many parishes 
without pastors. It is thus in Protestant 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, Congregational, 
and Baptist Churches. In this country it is 
ascertained that about one-fourth of the 
number are in that condition. This is a 
lamentable thing. Itdoes not obtain in the 
Methodist Episcopal churches. Some of the 
charges are not very desirable; but they all 
furnish a minister with work, and they all 
pay him something for the work he per- 
forms. Some of the ministers are not ac- 
complished men; but they are all approved 
by lay and clerical courts and the poorest 
of them are better than none. This is a 
great recommendation of the itinerancy. 
It is not a bare theory. It is a living fact, 
a blessed reality, which always makes our 
hearts rejoice. 

2. It secures changes with the least fric- 
tion. 

What difficulties, and annoyances, and 
animosities are frequently connected with 
resignations and calls among our brethren 
who have a settled ministry! The irony in 
the expression I cannot help; but I mean 
no offense. I know the workings of their 
system. I have been behind the scenes. I 
betray no confidence. One of the most re- 
volting things I know is a minister going 


around from church to church preaching. 


“‘trial” sermons; acting @s ‘‘a supply,” 
locum tenens; atticised by incompetent 
persons; subjected to iimpertinent ques- 
tions; black-balled ; or, if called, respord- 
ihg with the knowledge that a respectable 
thinority opposed the call. 

_ If the pastor has been forced to resign 
‘the place he had filled, and make a bargain 
with one of inferior pretensions and small: 





isters may possess to submit to the hard fate 
without a sense of degradation and chagrin. 
If he dissolves his connection with a parish 
to become pastor of one of higher preten- 
sions and better pay, he may possibly ques- 
tion. his own motives; others will kindly 
question them, insinuating that he would 
not have so readily heard a call for a lower 
salary, and the like. Who has not heard 
such insinuations? But the itinerant 
preacher is saved all this trouble, annoy- 
ance, and vexation. The change is made 
for him in the easiest possible manner, and 
when he goes to his new charge, if there 
are any opposed to him, he knows it not 
and may never know it. I speak from ex- 
perience and close observation. This is a 
great advantage. It counterbalances all the 
drawbacks. 

8. It gives novelty. 

Those who affect to despise this element 
of pleasure and profit are not to be regard- 
ed. Wesley had great intellectual and 
homiletical resources; yet he said he should 
preach himself and his people as dead as a 
stone if he preached to one congregation 
constantly for a twelvemonth. He may 
have been mistaken in this extreme state- 
ment; but he was not mistaken in the prin- 
ciple. How many settled ministers to-day 
are dead as astone! They may not know 
it; butt is difficult to see how they can be 
ignorant of it. Their people know it; or, 
if they do not, it is all the worse for them, 
as they have not vitality enough to feel the 
pressure of the burden which is on them. 

Among us, the people who are not pleased 
or profited by their minister have the sat 
isfaction of knowing that the burden is not 
‘*saddled on them for life.” So the minis- 
ter. He may be tired of his charge; tired 
of the dull round. He wants a change. He 
needs novelty, as well asthe people. He 
will get it by and by. And this enables 
him to labor on with patience, if not 


with joy. 
4, It furnishes variety. 


This no one man can do as it ought to be 
done. A congregation needs many-sided 
teaching—truth in different forms, differ- 
ent modes of illustration and presentation. 
Even variety in physique, voice, gesture, 
address, as well as topics, language, learn- 
ing, pastoral talent and tact, is of import- 
ance. If mere existence be called life, a 
man may “live by bread alone”; but for 
the full development and preservation of 
his physical system he needs a variety of 
animal and vegetable food and condiments. 
The pastor who is not aware of this, but 
who thinks himself adequate to all the de- 
mands of the pastorate, is to be pitied; 
that is all. No; thatis not all. He ought 
to be waked out of his soothing dream, 
that he might not let his people famish and 
faint for want of ‘‘food convenient” for 
them—the variety of pabulum which no one 
caterer can supply. ; 

5. It economizes homiletigal work. 

As we have seen, it may incidentally 
superinduce indolence; but it greatly econ- 
omizes pulpit preparations. My late la- 
mented friend, the Rev. George G. Cook- 
man, used to say: The Methodist itinerancy 
does a rousing business with a small capi- 
tal! Indeed, it does. The Methodists ought 
to take the world, with their glorious doc- 
trine of a free, and full, and present, and 
conscious salvation; with the opportunity 
of preaching the same sermon, improving 
and adapting it to many congregations on 
a circutt, then, within a reasonable time, 
running to another circuit and there re- 
peating the process. 

6. The itinerancy secures more time for 
pastoral work. 

This is an obvious corollary from the 
foregoing. It is objected to itinerant min- 
isters that they cannot perform as much 
pastoral work as settled ministers, because 
they are incessantly employed in preach- 
ing. The objectors lose sight of the fact 
just noted. While the settled minister is 
wearing himself out in efforts to furnish 
fresh food for his congregation, the itiner- 
ant avails himself of old stores and takes 
that time to visit his flock; and in his visit- 
ations He gathers fresh matérial for his 
sermons, making them more practical in 
their bearimg and more pertinent in their 
application to ‘‘ the living present.” 

7. The itinetancy contribtites to the in- 
dependence of the pulpit. y 


Church used to say to me: ‘‘ The only in- 
dependent pulpit in the landis the Meth- 
odist.” The free salvation which the 
Methodist preacher preaches may have 
something to do with this; but the Meth- 
odist preacher, coming at no one’s call and 
going at no one’s bidding, changing at the 
end of a few years, perhaps at the end of 
one year—the Doctor thought he must be 
happy in his independence, and so he is. 

8. The itinerancy promotes sympathy 
among both pastors and people. 

All the former, including bishops and 
presiding elders—as all are itinerant—feel 
that they belong to one guild, ‘‘ true yoke- 
fellows,” operating in a common interest, 
laboring and entering into one another's 
labors. It is a joint-stock company. 

So it is, in a less degree, perhaps, with 
the membership of the Church. The con- 
nectional idea is simply grand. The con- 
centric circles in which we all move, car- 
ried round by ‘‘ the great iron wheel” of the 
itinerancy (‘‘I thank thee, Jew, for that 
word! ”), makes us feel that we are revolv- 
ing around one center, like the planets and 
asteroids of our solar system. 

9. It fosters and develops the aggressive 
and heroic spirit of the apostolic and mar- 
tyr Church. - 

The trials inherent in the system, which 
we do not disguise, harden and toughen 
those who enter fully into it. The very 
sight of such men is inspiring. There is 
scarcely any scene more impressive ‘than 
the close of an Annual Conference. A 
hundred or two hundred men sitting in sol- 
emn silence, their fate for one year depend- 
ing on a roll of paper in the hands of one 
man, and thousands of people who are not 
present awaiting the result with the deepest 
interest, all mutually pledged to abide by 
the ‘‘ Appointments,” whatever they may 


Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter, It is found in the answer to two 
questions. 

1. Ought the Methodist itinerancy to be 
substituted by a settled ministry? 

I answer: Never! Not, at least, till the 
Millennium comes. Methodist ministers 
must run to and fro, like missionaries, as 
Wesley expresses it. Indeed, Methodism 
isa grand missionary system; and the reg- 
ular pastorate ought so to partake of the 
missionary, aggressive spirit as to go over 
into any Macedonia which may call for 
help, without the least hesitancy, the world 
being its parish. 

So far as itinerancy within a pastoral 
charge is concerned, it is getting to be in 
high favor among all denominations. They 
may not follow in our ruts; they may not 
adopt all our methods; but many of their 
ministers do itinerate within their pastoral 
sphere. A venerable Presbyterian minister 
remarked to me, years ago, in Texas: ‘‘I 
have organized a,circuit in the country— 
no, not a circuit! I will not copy the 
Methodists so closely as that!” He wasa 
pleasant old Scotchman, somewhat face- 
tious, Blesshismemory! ‘‘ But,” said he, 
‘‘T have three appointments—arranged not 
like a circle, but a triangle; and I am going 
to serve them.” Such triangular charges, 
and charges of other shapes and various 
sizes, are multiplying among all the 
churches. ~ 

2. What modifications of the Methodist 
itinerancy are called for by the times in 
which we live? 

There are three responses to this question, 

(1.) Many, perhaps a majority, wish no 

“change. They would let well enough alone. 
They want the temporal limitation of the 
pastorate to remain as it was fixed by the 
last changes—three years in the British and 
Northern Connections and four years in 
the Southern Connection. 

(2.) Some, perhaps not a great many, 
comparatively speaking, would restore the 
term of temporal limitation fixed by the 
General Conference of 1804—four years for 
presiding elders and two years for pastors; 
the term being shortened ac the will cf 
the bishop, but not prolonged. Some ten 
or twelve years ago this seemed to find 
more favor than at present. The appre- 
hensions of evil to resuit from extending 
the term have not been fulfilled; though, 
on the other jhand, all the anticipated ad- 
vantages of those who favored the exten- 
sion may not have been realized. The 





A venerable minister of the Presbyterian | practical working of our theories seldom 


meets our expectations. But I have heard 
no one of late express a desire to return to 
the limitation of 1804. 

(8.) Others, perhaps a majority, favor the 
return to the original plan—‘‘old Meth- 
odism.” Previous to 1804 there was no 
specified temporal limitation; that is, there 
was no term of pastoral service fixed by 
statute, as it was in 1804 and as it has been 
since, In 1775, however, it was ordered that 
‘the general assistant, Thomas Rankin, is to 


travel till the month of December, and then 


takea quarterin New York. The preachers 
in New Jersey to change’ in one quarter. 
Webster and Cooper to change with Gatch 
and Watters at the end of six months. The 
preachers in Brunswick and Hanover to 
change as the assistant thinks proper.” In 
the Minutes of 1794 there is this note: 
““N. B.—The Bishop and Conference desire 
that the preachers would generally change 
every six months, by the order of the pre- 
siding elder, wherever it can be made con- 
venient.” In the British Connection in- 
structions are given annually for similar 
changes, though they are not numerous. 

In a volume now before me it is stated 
that the M. E. Church, South, has removed 
the temporal limitation. The error was 
perhaps occasioned by the fact that at the 
General Conference of 1866 the subject was 
fully and ably discussed, and this measure 
was voted for by a majority; but it was re- 
considered. ‘I remember distinctly that 
during the discussion I asked the bishops, 
Bishop Pierce being in the chair, if they 
would be embarrassed by the removal of 
the restriction. The presiding bishop said 
emphatically it would embarrass them. I 
had favored the removal; but urged it not 
in view of this declaration. 

In conversing lately with one of our 
foremost men, who has traveled largely 
through the Connection and who is deeply 
interested in the subject, he assured me 
that the removal of the restriction ig ad- 
vocated by increasing numbers. He thinks 
it is only a question of time, and not a far- 
distant time. A very shrewd, observing 
layman, who was a delegate in the last 
General Conference, entertains a different 
opinion. He deprecates the removal of the 
restriction, supposing it would result in a 
settled ministry. The advocates of the 
measure think otherwise. The ministry 
was never more itinerant and less inclined 
to settle than when this régime obtained. 

It is argued that bishops these days have 
not the backbone of Asbury and his asso- 
ciates. They would be overborne by clam- 
orous preachers and their wives, and by 
official boards, committees, etc. All the 
‘*good” preachers would be held fast at 
the center, and all the “poor” preachers 
would be thrown off to the periphery of 
‘‘the iron wheel”; and then what would 
the itinerancy be worth? Not much. 

On the other side, it isargued that Bishop 
P: may not have justly represented the 
sentiment of all his colleagues; but, if he 
did, they had acted so long under the lim- 
itation that they naturally shrunk from any 
change. But some of them have gone to 
their reward, and those of them who re- 
main, if they live till the next General 
Conference (1882), will have completed 
their threescore years and ten or fourscore 
years, and they will soon rest from their 
labors. Those who have been consecrated 
since may not apprehend any embarrass- 
ment on the removal of the restriction, and 
those who will be called to occupy the 
places in the college of bishops made 
vacant by death would be chosen with 
special reference to the additional respons- 
ibility. Our bishops have never failed in 
meeting all their obligations, and the Gen- 
eral Conference may be trusted in the selec- 
tion of good heart of oak, not sap, as the 
timber out of which Methodist bishops are 
to be mad 


be e. 

It is contended, too, that the enlargement 
of districts; the magnifying of the presid- 
ing elder’s office; the development of the 
connectional principle, which is growing 
among us and is one of the best signs of the 
times; the facility with which bishops and 
presiding elders can move about th 
the districts and through the conferences, 
will make it easy for them to know all the 
wants of the preachers and the people and 
to make provision for them. 





That there may be some who wish the re 
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striction removed, to secure a quasi settled 
pastorate, may be the case; but I have 
heard of none who entertain this sentiment. 

Southern Methodist preachersand people 
are strong in their attachment to the itiner- 
ancy, and they would rather have an an- 
nual change all through the connection 
than the stagnation of a settled pastorate. 

If the restoration of the original prerog- 
ative of the episcopacy would tend to 
strengthen and develop and perpetuate the 
itinerancy, as the advocates of the sacasure 
affirm, then let it be restored. If other- 
wise, let things remain as they are. 

An eminent minister recently suggested 
to me that, if a preacher who otherwise, 
on account of health or peculiar circum- 
stances, would be driven to location, were 
allowed to remain for an indefinite period 
in the same charge, and so be saved to the 
pastoral work, he saw no good reason why 
this might not be done, the people con- 
senting thereunto. The temporal restric- 
tion might remain, aad the episcopal pre- 
rogative in question be recognized by add- 
ing this to the exceptions: ‘‘And such 
other ministers as in his godly judgment 
should not be removed,” 

NASHVILLE, TENS. 





THE MORAL EFFECT OF WAR AND 
PESTILENCE. 


BY RUFUS B. RICHARDSON. 








Dovusr.ess, there are other persons be- 
sides Second Adventists who are inclined 
to look from a distance on a terrible ep- 
idemic, like the yellow fever scourge of the 
past two years, with a sort of complacency, 
feeling that when the judgments of the 
Lord are in the earth the inhabitants of the 
world will learn righteousness. The same 
persons look forward to the possibility of a 
civil war and the general breaking up of 
our institutions as our extremity that may 
prove to be God’s opportunity. 

This tendency to expect progress through 
catastrophes, to despise our ordinary help- 
ers, Moses and the prophets, and refuse to 
move till one rise from the dead, may de- 
serve rebuke; but the times are perhaps 
such as to make it not entirely an unprac- 
tical question what is likely to be the moral 
effect of great public calamities, like war 
and pestilence. 

That it is not an idle question ig proved 
by the fact that men are constantly coming 
upon it from one or the other of two 
directions, On the one hand, we hear that 
the evils of our public life, being so great 
that we make little headway. against them 
by ordinary efforts, demand heroic treat- 
ment, and, therefore, we may expect pub- 
lic calamities to humble and teach us. On 
the other hand, there is the actual danger 
in the shape of civil war, now alittle cloud, 
dimly seen afar off and now making all the 
horizon dark. Sober-minded men are asking: 
Suppose it comes. What will be the chances 
of the Church init? Ina general breaking 
up of our institutions, would not men turn 
to religion? 

No doubt the larger part of the people 
think it is nonsense to talk about the break- 
ing up of our institutions. They think 
that every time we escape a danger, like 
the labor riots of 1877 or the recent 
approach to bloodshed in Maine, we 
give a fresh proof that we have strength 
enough to escape everything of the kind. 
Each escape makes them more confident 
for the future. 

But there are many, who would not like 
to forfeit the title of sober-minded men, 
who feel that some of our escapes have 
been by a hair’s breath, whose thoughts 
are alltaken up with the something more 
that might have proved fatal. ‘A little 
liquor,” says Neal Dow, ‘‘a warmer climate,” 
says a Richmond paper, and we should have 
had plenty of bloodshed in Maine. ‘An 
escape narrower than will perhaps ever be 
known” is the verdict of so sober a man as 
General Chamberlain. We have, perhaps, 
tided over some dangers, like a ship driving 
in upon a shallow shore; and have no right 
to rejoice, but should gather fresh alarm at 
every escape. Unless we put the helm 
about, gnd accomplish not what Bishop 
Haven used to call a Christianization of 
the Constitution, but a Christianization of 
the nation, from the highest servants of the 
state to the lowest strata of the cities; when 
the passions aroused in Maine shall be 
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aroused on a larger theater and in more in- 
flammable comniunities, we shall have occa. 
sion to look upon the question what is likely 
to be the effect of public calamities on our 
religious life as no longer a question lying 
somewhat too far off to be discussed, but 
so near that words are useless while flerce 
facts are deciding it. 

But before we join hands with war and 
pestilence, as auxiliaries in the cause of 
religion, we must submit them to a little 
questioning of their tendencies. We have 
had some experience of both within the 
past few years. Our war developed many 
manly qualities in our whole people and 
brought men who were individually great 
to the front; but those most closely con- 
nected with it did not regard it as a school 
of religion. The prayers that it called 
forth in the North and in the South were 
more than drowned by the curses of bitter 
hatred. Then, too, it isthe South to whom 
the lesson of the war is supposed to have 
been given mainly. In order to make ou}; 
that war is a religious educator, the South 
ought to be evidently chastened by it. 
Who thinks that she is so? In our talk 
about striking the shackles from the bond- 
man, we must not forget to set down the 
years of the war as a retrograde step in the 
religious history of America. 

But if there is anything in the fears al- 
luded to (and the experience in Maine 
makes fears rational which a little while ago 
seemed silly), the war that is coming would 
be far worse than anything in our past. 
A civil war that is strictly sectional, even 
if pushed to the bitter end of crushing one 
party, must be far less bitter than a war of 
political parties, complicated perhaps by 
an attendant communistic war. 

In such a general disintegration, the 
Romana Catholic Church, with its magnifi- 
cent organization, might stand up as a 
tower of strength. It might even become 
the principal aggressive power. But what 
room would there be in such a tempest for 
the gentle Kingdom of God? The cases 
are few where nations fight for a noble 
principle and come forth ennobled, almost 
fit to be canonized. Nations for the most 
part drift into wars which are not moral 
helps to anybody. Religion and morality 
flourish, if at all, in spite of the savagery 
which they call forth. Religious teachers 
should not despise the ‘‘ weak, piping time 
of peace,” for in it are their victories to be 
won. 

Those who have a half-confessed hope in 
pestilence, as the heavy hand of the Al- 
mighty leading us to repentance, ought to 
remember that Memphis was so far from 
turning to God underits awful calamity 
that the ordinary police were insufficient to 
stem the tide of wickedness, throwing 
down its usual restraints. Even those who 
looked for no directly religious results, but 
hoped that at least the charities called forth 
in the North might soften the hatred of the 
South toward us, now confess disappoint- 
ment. 

This moral hardening is not something 
new in the history of pestilence. One of 
the soberest writers of antiquity, Thucy- 
dides, has given us this picture of the 
moral effects of the great plague that fell 
upon Athens during the first years of the 
Peloponnesian War. ‘‘ The temples were 
full of the dead who died in them; for, 
when the disease overpowered them, men, 
not knowing what to have recourse to, 
turned to contempt of things sacred and 
profane alike. All the customs of burial 
which they formerly used were broken 
up.” (That alone would tell the story of 
utter demoralization.) ‘And the plague 
was the origin of greater lawlessness in the 
city in other points; for anyone boldly in, 
dulged in pleasures which were before kept 
secret, since he saw the sudden changes that 
took place when the wealthy died in a 
moment, and those who just now had 
nothing immediately got their property. 
Accordingly, they thought proper to make 
their pleasures quick and delightful, since 
they regarded their bodies and their posses- 
sions alike as things of a day. And 
no one had any earnestness to toil 
for duty, because he thought it uncertain 
whether he should live long enough to 
accomplish it; but momentary pleasure, 
and what was in every respect conducive 
to this, usurped the place of duty, and 
neither fear of the gods nor the law of men 





acted as acheck, since they judged rever- 
ence and irreverence to be all one, seeing, 
as they did, all perishing alike, and no one 
had any expectation of paying the penalty 
of his crimes by remaining alive long 
enough to come to trial, but thought a 
much greater judgment already passed 
against him, and thought it reasonable to 
enjoy life before this was executed.” 

Strip off the coloring of time and place, 
and this description would pass for that of 
the great London plague. London, to be 
sure, was Christian; Athens, pagan. But 
it is hardly doubtful that London was far 
the less moral and religious of the two. If 
it suffered less deterioration, it was because 
it was so low at the start. Did anybody 
ever claim that London was much changed 
for the better during the latter part of the 
reign of Charles the Second? Athens and 
London pass as fragments of our common 
humanity. Humanity is frail. There are 
blows which stun it and drive it wild. A 
victim of the Inquisition, with his body 
racked by torture, was not in a fit state to 
be reasoned with on religion. A nation 
racked by war and pestilence is in a similar 
case. I can hardly believe that there is any 
missionary who would not labor with 
greater hope in Bulgaria before the late 
war, blooming asa garden, than in Bulga- 
ria after the war, trampled under foot. 
Our land, being still in peace and health, 
has the best conditions for religious prog- 
ress. More and better laborers are the one 
thing needful. May the catastrophes stand 
aside, and give us room to work with the 
ordinary appliances. 

Cucorer, Mass, 
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A GREAT audience assewbled at the 148th 
Boston Monday Lecture. Mr. John B. Gough 
and Mrs. Gough, Miss Frances Willard, Prof. 
Gulliver, of Andover Theological Seminary, 
and other distinguisbed people were present 
at the Old South. After the lecture, which 
was well received, a large and enthusiastic 
business meeting of the friends of the lecture- 
ship was held. Rev. Dr. N. G. Clark, secre- 
tary of the American, Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, was called tothe chair. Rey. Dr. J. L. 
Withrow, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, made the annual report, which was 
supported by remarks from Dr, Gordon, Dr. 
Baker, and Dr. Withrow. Its four recom- 
mendations were voted upon, section by sec- 
tion, and the whole report adopted unanimous- 
ly, a8 follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE IN CHARGE OF THE 
Boston MonDaY LECTURESHIP, MaRcu lat, 


1580: 

The Boston Monday Lectureship has now 
nine newspapers officially and six unofficially 
reporting itg lec and preludes. More than 
oue hundred d copies of the revised 
report of the lectures and preludes in full and 
more than five hundred thousand of the chief 

arts of the preludes and lectures are pub- 
fished weekly in the United States, besides the 
republication of them in England and Scot- 


d. 

In the form of volumes the Monday Lectures 
occupy eight books, the oldest two of which 
have reached the sixteenth and the thirteenth 
editions. 

The Lectureship, transferred to the Old 
South Meeting-house, on account of the burn- 
irg of Tremont Temple, has had extraordina- 
rily large noon audiences through its fifth year. 

The Committee in charge of the Lecture- 
ship has been enlarged, and now embraces 
members in all the chief cities, from Boston to 
San Francisco. With these members the lec- 
turer consults by correspondence, and in his 
travels on lecture trips, and so obtains the 
fullest and freshest information on the public 
topics discussed in the preludes. 

Mr. Cook is urgently invited to lecture in 
England, and has announced his intention of 
being absent in Europe for at least a year. 

Devoutly grateful to Providence forthe use- 
fulness granted to the Monday Lectureship, 
and believing that the extraordinary field now 
open to it is to be regarded as a providential 
sign of the duty of occupying this opportunity 
of service to Evangelical truth, your Commit- 
tee recommend : 

1. That Mr. Cook be invited to begin a new 
course of twenty Boston Monday Lectures on 
the first Mon in November, 1881, or after 
his return from Europe. 

2. That, in the — intervening, the Boston 
Monday Lectureship Committee invite speak- 
ers of ability and learning to defend Evangel- 


* Copyright, 1879, by the Rev. Joszrm Coox. 

The copyright of this course of Lectures has been 
purchased by THE INDEPENDENT, and newspapers gen- 
erally are requested to respect it. Liberal terms will 
be given to amy newspaper wishing to publish ex- 
tracts. 
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ica] truth on the platform of the Lectureship ; 
and that thus the usual course of twenty lec- 
tures shall bexin on the first Monday in No- 
vember, 1880. 

8. That the present Committee continue in 
office, with power, as heretofore, to fill vacan- 
cies in their number. 

4. That the Committee endeavor to raise the 
necessary funds for the continued success of 
the Lectureship. 

i] Hewry F. DuRANT, 
of the 


Tue PRELUDE. 


It appears to be wholly impossible to turn 
God out of the universe in the name of exact 
science. Supernaturalism is pushed to the 
front even by the merely physical investiga- 
tions of this latest and oldest of the centuries. 
Materialism is suffering many desertions; and, 
of course, this means that the extremest form 
of the doctrine of evolution is being abandoned 
by sober naturalists. It was fashionable, a 
few yéars ago, in certain crude Spencerian 
circles, to boast of the triumph of Darwinism 
(see Mr. John Fiske’s article on *‘ The Triumph 
of Darwinism,’’ North American Review, 1877) ; 
but there are essential parts of Darwinism 
which are being silently modified or abandoned. 
Virchow, of Berlin; Allman, of the British 
Association ; Dana, of New Haven; Wallace, 
of England ; and Gray, of Harvard University, 
have all criticised Darwinism in such a way 
that the right hand of that system of thought 
or the doctrine that natural selection is an ad- 
equate cause of the origin of species is now 
a very limp and lame, I had almost said a 
wholly severed member. What is Darwinism? 
It isthe hypothesis that the origin of species 
was effected chiefly by natural selection, or 
the survival of the fittest in the struggle of 
living things with each other. Prof. Dana has 
lately been induced, by the superb enterprise 
of the New York INDEPENDENT, the foremost 
religious newspaper of the United States, to 
speak very definitely on evolution. It is dif- 
ficult to determine what any man thinks on 
evolution, unless he defines that word. Just 
as Americanism might mean twenty things in 
politics, so evolution may mean twenty things 
in physical science. There is an extreme 
doctrine of evolution, which is materialistic ; 
a medium doctrine, which is agnostic; a con- 
servative doctrine, which is somewhat theistic, 
although vaguely so; and then there is what 
I call an orthodox and evangelical doctrine of 
evolution—a doctrine, not the ductrine—and 
which is pronouncedly theistic. That latter 
doctrine is Prof. Dana’s. As I have hereto- 
fore emphasized the criticisms made by Vir- 
chow and Allman on extreme doctrines in re- 
gard to evolution, so I think it my duty to 
emphasize also those of Dana. Omitting much, 
let me read, in his language, but not in his 
order of statement, some of the essential 
positions of this foremost of American men 
of science : 

‘1, Lam nota very vigorous supporter of 


evolution. 
+2, 1 believe that a creative act was neces- 


evelanionery posuenne. t demanded for its 
a 


environment conditions, without some pro- 
founder means, is manifest. 

«The theory of natural selection is a theory 
of selections, and not of the origin of species. 

“‘ The selective breeding exemplified in man, 
which it appeals to asa fundamental principle, 
can rarely take place under natural conditions, 
since Nature’s methods are distributive, 
through the promiscuous breeding which, 
without man to direct, is almost sure to take 
place, and not selective. 

“The principle ‘survival of the fittest’ ex- 
plains, in part, survivals, and thereby the geo- 
graphical distribution of species, as seen in 
the faunas and floras of different countries ; 
but nothing as to how the fittest came to be, 
or species to exist or become involved. 

“The theories of evolution, which make 
progress mere transformism, as it has been 
designated, or a direct result of the pulling, 
shaping, or transforming action of environ- 
‘mente, I regard as based on a view of 
Nature.” 


These are most excellent and cheerful doc- 
trines; but they are a very marked desertion 
of portions of Darwinism. They are, indeed, 
radical Anti-Darwinian teaching; but there 
seems to be on the part of the Popular Science 
Monthly and the representatives of the Cosmic 


Philosophy a conspiracy of silence concerning _ 


Dana’s positions. Having for years contended 
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for these doctrines myself, my purpose this 
morning is to put his trumpet to the lips of 
this Lectureship, and let it be known that one 
of the foremost names in science is not daz- 
zled by the philosophical materialism of 
Hickel, nor by the monism and agnosticism 
taught yet by Buxley and various belated 
Spencerian schools in regard to evolution. 


‘+4. The introduction of life on the globe dé” 
manded divine intervention, There may have 
been divine intervention, for all that science 
has to say on the subject, in other cases in the 
grand system of progress. 

“5, I, nevertheless, admit, in view of known 

facts as to the general geographical relations 
and distribution of species, whether of animals 
or plants, the transitional forms which have 
been found, especially between modern species 
and those of the geological age next preceding 
—many existing species of plants, for example, 
so graduating into kinds but little different, 
and others much different, in the Tertiary era, 
that botanists have found no way out of the 
apparent confusion thus introduced except by 
means of the principle of the derivation of 
species from species ; and in view also of other 
consideratious arising out of the structural 
unity of forms, effects under the law of hered- 
ity, and the character and extent of actual or 
known variations in animals and plants, that, 
however inadequate the known agencies of 
change may seem to be, it is altogether prob- 
able that there ~~ = natural causes at 
work which were s ent for the develop- 
ment of the systems of life so far that there 
were few occasions for divine intervention.” 


Just here let me pause and prepare you for 
asurprise. If man’s physical body originated 
through a divine act, did God create man out 
of dead matter or from some other species of 
animal? It may be that the divine act was 
absolutely necessary, even if God created man 
from some lower animal, by changing the de- 
velopment of that inferior creature. I under- 
stand Prof. Dana to say that it is altogether 
probable that the divine act was performed in 
the second of these methods, and yet to deny 
entirely that man was produced as we may 
produce varieties of pigeons or of dogs, by 
controlling the current of generation and of 
hereditary descent. 


6. Creation of species by divine flats does not 
necessarily imply creation out of dead matter. 
Creation of species would be as strict- 
ly creation by a divine act. Of the two methods 
the latter would be, most probably, the true 
one, in view of the economy of action under 
God’s laws. This holds for man as well as for 
all other species. The derivation of man from 
an inferior species need give the student of the 
Bible no trouble of mind, provided, in connec- 
tion with it, a divine act is admitted to have 
been parent, both physically and spiritually, to 
the new creation. 

‘“*Any comparison with regard to God’s 
directing the current of generation, as we can 
direct itin the case of dogs and pigeons, is a 
wholly false representation of the view I hold, 
and absurd also. 

“7, Itis my belief that all results and con- 
ditions are reached through or in concurrence 
with molecular law; that the differences in 
germs, leading to their different modes of evolu- 
tion and different adult forms, are some way 
expressed in their molecular constitution. The 
great lines of progress in the systems of life, 
indicated by the divisions of classes and orders, 
I believe to have had their foundation fixed in 

law, un the divine will, and not to 
be a product or consequence of environment con- 
ditions. I hold that in evolution there was trul 
an evolving; that beneath are mvlecular ant 
physiological laws, whose action, external con- 
ditions, or the environments were able to mod- 
ify, but not to control. 

“8. But with me this is wholly independent 
of the question whether evolution was carried 
forw: by successive divine acts, or by 
natural causes, after an initial fiat, 

“9. The modification which has taken place in 
my views as to evolution has not been attended 
by any weakening of my faith in the Christian 
religion or changeof opinion as to its doctrines. 

‘* Nature and the Bible are one in their enun- 
ciations of the history of creation. They both 
contain conceptions infinitely beyond the reach 
of the human intellect and bear alike evidence 
of their divine a. 

“10. Molecular law is law by divine act ; and, 
in conformity to that Jaw and through {t, crea- 
tion, whether by flat or by natural growth, must 
have taken place. 

‘All law is law by divine appointment, for a 
—- =. All force is the ever-active divine 

4 ese passages, except the paragraph 
at the end of the sixth ees 4 which is trom a 
letter of Prof. Dana’s to the Presbyterian Ban- 
ner, are rearranged from an article by him in 
THE INDEPENDENT of January 8th, 1880.) 

Professor Gray, whose volume of “* Darwin- 
fana’’ pledges him to treat Darwinism as 
tenderly as possible, does not hesitate in his 
two recent lectures before the Yale Divinity 
School to criticise severely the doctrine of 
natural selection : 


‘1. Tam unable to perceive that the idea of 
the evolution of one species from another, and 
of all from an initial form of life, adds any 
new perplexity of theism. 

‘*2. Darwiniem has real causes at its founda- 
tion—viz., the fact of variation and the in- 
evitable operation of natural selection, deter- 
mining the survival only of the fittest forms 
for the time and place. It is, therefore, a 

ypothesis, so far. But is it a sufficient 
and acomplete hypothesis? Does it furnish 
scientific on of (f.¢., assign natural 
e rise of living forms from low 


, from fish to 


ower to higher animal, 
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as the ence of ble conditions? 
Does it exp! how and why so much, or any, 
sensitiveness, faculty of response by move- 
ment, perception, consciousness, intellect is 
correlated with such and such an orgavism ? 
I answer: Not at all! The hypothesis does 
none of these things. For my own part, I can 
hardly conceive that any one should think that 
natural selection ecientificaily accounts for 
these phenomena. 

“$3. Darwin may consistently speak of his 
favorite principle as @ cause of evolution, it 
being that in the absence of which the evolu- 
tion could not take effect. A cause of variation 
it certainly is not; but itis anecessary occasion 
of it, or of its progress. 

‘*4. What Darwinism maintains is that vari- 
ation, which is the origination of small differ- 
ences, and species-production, which repre- 
sents somewhat larger differences, and 
genus-production, which represents still 
greater differences, are parts of a series 
and differ only in degree, and, therefore, 
have common natu causes, whatever 
these may bé; and that natural selection 
gives a clear conception of a wayin which 
continually or occasionally arising small dif- 
ferences may be added up into large sums in 
the course of time. This isa legitimate and, 
on the whole, a good working hypothesis. 
The questionable point is whether the sum 6f 
the differences can be obtained from the in- 
dividually small variations by simple addi- 
tion. I very much doubtit. I doubt espe- 
cially if simple addition is capable of congru- 
ously adding up such different denominations. 
That is, while I see how variations of a given 
organ or structure can be led on to great mod- 
ification, I cannot conceive how non-existent 
organs come thus to be, how wholly new 
parts are initiated, how anything can be led 
on which is not there to be taken hold of. 
Nor am [ at all helped in this respect by 
being shown that the new organs are devel- 
oped little by little.” 


Justly distinguishing between life and soul, 
Professor Gray now emphasizes views which 
Lionel Beale, so often defended here, promul- 
gated ten years ago: 


«5. With all life goes duality. There is the 
matter, and there is the life, and we cannot 
get one out of the other unless you define 
matter as something which works to ends. 
As all agree that reflected thought cannot be 
translated into terms of extension (matter and 
motion), nor the converse, so as truly it can- 
not be translated into terms of sensation and 
perception, of desire and affection, of even 
the feeblest vital response to external impres- 
sions, of simplest life. The duality runs 
through the whole. You cannot reasonably 
give over any part of the field to the monist 
and retain the rest.”* 


It was my fortune to be considered, if not 
erratic, at least credulous, when, three years 
ago, that very doctrine was insisted upon 
here, in the name not only of English and 
German thought, but of self-evident truth 
itself. 

Extreme views as to the power of natural- 
selection to account for the origin of classes 
and sub-kingdoms among animais have lately 
been rebuked by Wallace himeelf, in an article 
in the Nineteenth Century: 

** All objections, in so far as they refer to 
the origin of the different species of one genus 
fromacommon ancestral species, or even of 
all the — and genera of.one family from 
some still more remote ancestor, may, I think, 
be shown to be invalid, because we have direct 
evidence, almost amounting to demonstration, 
that changes to this extent are producible by 
the known laws of variation and the admitted 
action of natural selection. But when we go 
further back, and propose to account for the 
origin of distinct families, orders, and classes of 
animals by the same process, the evidence be- 
comes far less clear and decisive. We find 
groups with organs of which no rudiment 
exists in other groups; we find classes differ- 
ing radically in structure from other classes ; 
and we have no direct evidence that changes 
of this nature are now in progress, as we have 
that the lesser changes resulting in new species 
and new genera are in 88. 

“‘Nothoughtful person can contemplate with- 
outamazement the phenomena presented by 
the development of animals. We see the 
moet diverse forms—a mollusk, a frog, and a 
mammal—arising from apparently identical 
primitive cells and progressing for a time by 
very similar initial changes, but thereafter 
each pursuing fte highly complex and often 
cireuitous course.of development, with un- 
erring certainty, by means of laws and forces 
of which we are totally ignorant. It is surely 
a not improbable supposition that the un- 
known power which determines and regulates 
this marvelous process may also determine 
the initiation of those more important changes 
of structure and those developments of new 
parte and organs which characterize the suc- 
cessive stages of the evolution of animal forms 
In so far as Mr. Darwin denjes the necessity of 
any such power, and maintains that the origin 
of all the diverse forms and types and all the 
complex structures of the organic world are 
due to identically the same laws and processes 
as are adequate to produce the different 
species of Rubus or of Canis, from some ances- 
tral bramble or dog respectively, his opponents 
have, undoubtedly, a case well worthy of 
being argued out in the courts of science. 

“The causes which have produced the 
separate species of one genus, of one family, or 
perhaps of one order from a common ancestor 
are not necessarily the «ame as those which 
have produced the separate orders, classes, and 

* from More remote common an- 
cestors. While individual variation with 
natural selection fs proved to be adequate for 
the production of the former, we have no 
proof and hardly any evidence that it is ad- 
ennate to initiate those important divergencies 
of type which characterize the latter.” 


Translated into theological language, these 
cautious concessions of naturalists mean the- 
ism, They mean supernaturalism acting at 





the origin of life on our planet and at the 
initiation of the variations which lead to the 
origin of species. They mean the Divine om- 
nipresence in all natural law. We may sum 
up the soundest conclusions of modern natural 
science, except only the voices of a few errat- 
ics, by using Emerson’s latest declaration, 
itself an abandonment of any pantheistic 
tendencies which characterized his earlier 
eareer: “Nature is too thin a screen; the 
glory of the Omnipresent One breaks through 
everywhere.” [Applause.]—(Essay on ‘‘ The 
Preacher,’’ Unitarian Review, Jan., 1880.) 


Tas LEcTURE. 


Prof. Zéllner anticipates the second birth of 
German science and its thorough Christianiza- 
tion. His reasons for this hope are that he 
thinks materialism is utterly exploded, and 
that the system of what he calls transcendent- 
al physics is sufficiently” established to be al- 
ready a basis of prophecy as to the future 
course of enlightened thought. You will re- 
member under what disadvantages I often 
speak here, as your outlook committee over 
the realm of culiure in the world. I am to 
gaze into the far horizon, and sometimes a 
cloud may easily be mistaken there for a 
mountain summit. Ido not make myself re- 
sponsible for Prof. Zéllner’s transcendental 
physics. Itis my business here, however, to 
give the freshest outlook possible upon the 
very latest research, and you must judge for 
yourselves whether the low-lying vapor, irra- 
diated by the sun, has been mistaken by this 
keen German telescope for the summit of 
mountains, or whether we have, indeed, come 
upon the confines of a new territory in philos- 
ophy and a land on which the sun is never to 
set. I beg you, however, to remember that 
from this point on I assume that whoever ex- 
plains modern mysteries will explain ancient, 
and that whatever theory we adopt concern- 
ing ancient mysteries must also be adupted 
concerning modern, Let no man minify the 
issue. The whole question of the relation of 
the natural to the supernatural is at stake in 
the doctrine of transcendental physics. 

There are four theories for the explanation 
of the modern and ancient psychical phe- 
nomena. 

1. Fraud 

2. Nervous derangement. 

3. The psychic force as exclusively con- 
trolled by men. 

4. The psychic force as controlled by both 
men and spirits. 

At the last analysis, every one of the expla- 
nations offered in modern or ancient times 
may be reduced to one or the other of these 
heads, or to a combination of two or more of 
them. 

In reply to the theory of fraud, what is to 
be said ? 

1. The theory of trickery explains much, 
perhaps nine-tenths of the phenomena ; but is 
applicable only by excessive straining to the 
winnowed residuum of evidence attested by 
Crookes, Wallace, Z0liner, and other scientific 
experts. 

Here I hold in my hand the last number of 
the most creditable magazine in the country 
south of New York, Zhe Penn Monthly. It 
contains a long article by Professor Robert 
Ellis Thompson, on Spiritualism in Ger- 
many. The tone of his discussion will be 
indicated if I eite to you but a single sen- 


-tence: **When naturalists like Wallace and 


Max Perty”’ (the latter is a professor at Berne, 
in Switzerland), ‘‘ when chemists like Crookes 
and Hare, a physiologist like Weber, and 
physicists like Varley, Zollner, and Fechner, 
mathematicians like De Morgan and Scheibner, 
to say nothing of metaphysicians like J. H. 
Fichte and Ulrici unite in declaring that there is 
something in Spiritualism, the case for invest- 
igation becomes urgent. If the evidence of 
these ten man of science does not create a 
presumptive case in its favor, it does much 
more than justify a claim for a full hearing 
before the scientific world, and nothing but an 
unscientific and unfair prepossession can now 
prevent that hearing.”"—( Penn Monthly, Feb., 
1880, p. 100.) 

There is no leaning toward Spiritualism, so- 
called, in this article; but the recent German 
experiments are spoken of with respect and 
candor. 

2. Experts in legerdemain, such as Bellachi- 
ni, Robert Houdin, Signor Blitz, and M. Ham- 
ilton and M. Rhys have all given solemn testi- 
mony—Ballachini gave an affidavit—that noth- 
ing in their art will account for the so-called 
psychical phenomena witnessed by themselves. 
The books on legerdemain offer no explana- 
tion of experiments like those of Crookes and 
Zoliner. F 

I have examined a pile of books on legerde- 
main as high as this chair, and I think no one 
familiar with that kind of literature will look 
into it to-day for any clear explanation of such 
phenomena as are described in the plates which 
I have had the honor to exhibit to you from 
the works of Zéliner. « 
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In reply to the theory of nervous derange- 
ment, on what facts must we place emphasis? 
1. Experts in nervous disease fail to- offer 
any adequate explanation of the most signifi 
cant of the phenomena. 

It is one of my anxieties to observe all com- 
ity toward those who maintain an attitude of 
arrogance toward the investigations of Crookes, 
Wallace, Zéllner, and Weber on the physic 
force. I will mention no names; but I may 
say that I have personally offered the foremost 
exposer of Spiritualism on this continent, and 
one of the acutest students of nervous dis- 
eases America has produced, one hundred 
dollars an hour to repeat the experiments of 
Zollner, Fechner, and Weber before this aud- 
fence, and explain them by causes known to 
science, and he confessed his inability to do 
so, or to obtain for me, at any price, any one 
who could. [Applause.] 

A very acute pamphlet, a highly Valuable 
monograph on “ The Scientific Basis of Delu- 
sions,’’ was written by the gentleman of whom 
Iam speaking. He was my room-mate at Yale 
College. We are excellent friends, I hope; 
and I think we shall always besuch. I rejoice 
in his distinguished career. I do not know 
that he accuses me of extravagance at all in 
my claims as to. psychical phenomena, for all 
I say is, ‘if.’ Ido not care what theory goes 
up or what goes down. I wish to know what 
is true and care only for facts. If I could 
have obtained the services of this eminent ex- 
pert, I would, if possible, have placed him and 
Slade on this platform, and have matched 
them against each other. What does thia ex- 
poser of Spiritualism think of Slade? This is 
what the former has published : 


**No delusion of history, not even astrolo- 
gy, has been more completeiy elucidated by 
science than has Spiritism. Of no one of its 
facts or phenomena can it now be admitted 


that itis even mysterious.”—( North American 
Review, July, 1879, ‘‘ The Psychology of Spirit- 
ism,’’ p. 75.) 


‘In England, Dr. Carpenter, who has la- 
bored so hard, and in some respects so suc- 
cessfully, in this department of science, is yet 
so far out of the way as to concede the possi- 
bility of thought-reading ; and admits that he 
could not see through the very cheap and 
coarse and transparent trickery of Slade, 
which any man can do who has two hands, a 
limited audience of scientific non-experts, and 
a conscience sufficiently seared.’”’—(“‘A New 
Theory of Trance,’’ p. 42.) 

Offered an opportunity to make these proud 
words good with a reading audience of half a 
million people, this expert confesses his in- 
ability to justify his own assertions, I placed 
Zéllner’s books on a table in my room in the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, in New York; received a 
call from this eminent specialist in nervous 
disease; showed him Zéllner’s descriptive 
plates, which he had not seen before; ex- 
plained to him what ig alleged to have been 
done at Leipzig, under the eyes of these ex- 
perts; and implored him, if anything in the 
range of his knowledge could explode the 
theories which Zillner and Weber and Fichte 
\ ere building on these facts, to come to Bos- 
ton and explode them. [ offered him almost 
any price to appear here. I did so in writing, 
and the most this foremost of American ex- 
perts could say was that the tricks of legerde- 
main are very wonderful; that the German 
professors at Leipzig were perhaps deceived; 
that no one knows by their testimony what 
occurred at their sittings; and that the true 
theory of trance explains many delusions, 
Who knows but that these professors, by mere 
expectancy, were thrown*into an abnormal 
state and did not know what happened? 
{Laughter.] As Prof. Hammond said of Lord 
Lindsay, 60 we may say of Zéllner: “ His 
cravat may have been too tight.’? Serious 
men are not easily converted to the cravat 
philosophy, especially when the latter refuses 
to attest itself by experiment. 

The great modern specialists in nervous dis- 
eases I speak of with the utmost respect. 
The author I am discussing explains psychical 
phenomena by a new theory of trance. He is 
to be held to an exact account of himself in 
his definitions. He opens his brilliant mo- 
nograph on trance by saying that, “‘ among 
more or less incorrect and meaningless terms 
which either superstition or science has ap- 
plied”? to the phenomena he intends to dis- 
cuss, he “may specify, as especially prom- 
inent, somnambulism, artificial and spontae 
neous, mesmerism, animal magnetism, hyp- 
notism, Braidism, catalepsy, ecstasy, and 
biology.’? Notice that he calls some of those 
terms “‘ incorrect” and others ‘‘ meaningless.”” 
What is his definition of trance? It is “the 
real phenomena represented or suggested by 
the abovementioned terms” (p. 2). Is not 
that a precise definition? ([Laughter.] A 
really distinct definition of trance is nowhere 
to be found inthis pamphlet. The definition 
seems to be left purposely broad and vague, 
Ite chief quality is ite amorphous compre- 
hensiveness. That trait possesses a certain 
strategic serviceability. The undefined def- 
nition of trance can be thrown out as a cuttle- 
fish throws out a dark cloud into the ocean, te 
blind the fish it attacks. © 











But this specialist’s definition of what may 
excite trance is another cuttle-fish cloud. 


“Tt matters not what is done to induce this 
state, nur who does it, nor in what way, pro- 
vided the brain be in @ condition to enter it— 

bysiologically or pathologically prepared for 

t. There is not a fact, or shape, or influence, 

or phenomenon, real or professed, on earth, in 
the air or sky that may not act as an exciting 
cause. 

‘The very possibility, or profession, or fear, 
or desire, or suspicion of supernatural of mar- 
velous, of mysterious, of unusual, or eve 1 out- 
of-the-way mundane phenomena may excite 
instantly, or within but a few moments, in one 
psychologically or pathologically predisposed, 
the state of trance, with its distinctive group 
of physical and psychical symptmos. Suspense 
is the strongest of human emotions, and ip an 
ordinary séance the emotions are kept in con- 
stant suspense. 

‘Tn trance man becomes an automaton. The 
co-ordinated action of the faculties, that is 
called the will, is displaced by a series of men- 
tal ang muscular movements as purely autom- 
atic as the beating of the heart or the opening 
of a flower. In this state objective and sub- 
jective become confounded. There is, indeed, 
no true objective life; the brain absolutely 
creating objects, persons, experiences, or mu- 
tilating and transforming all impressions made 
upon it, according to what is repeated, or de- 
sired, or apprehended—the eye seeing what it 
looks for, the ear hearing what it wishes or 
fears. 

* Modern Spitritism is a tripod, its three sup- 
orts being trance, the involuntary life, and 
uman testimony.’’—( North American Review, 

July, 1879, pp. 66, 68.) 

Join the first definition to the second, and the 
theory is ready for use. Its portentousness re- 
sults from its vagueness. 

In other flelds, and even in that of exposures 
of psychical frauds, this author has done some 
of the best work of our generation. But when 
I find a definition so utterly vague prefacing a 
monograph of such scientific dignity as this, I 
feel that I have a right to ask for a little 
closer application of the method of science. 
A few extracts will indicate the scope of the 
theory of this acute author. 


“The theory of the nature of trance which 
I have to offer is that it is a functional disease 
of the nervous system, in which the cerebral activity 
ts concentrated in some limited region of the brain, 
with suspension of the activity of the rest of the 
brain, and consequent loss of volition, 

‘*With this hypothesis of the pathology of 
trance before my mind, I have been accus- 
tomed to illustrate the difference between or- 
dinary sleep trance and death by pointing to 
a chandelier of gas-burners. When all the 
burners of the chandelier are fully lighted 
that is the normal waking state ; when all ot 
the burners are turned down low, but not 
turned out entirely, as usually is the case in 
public halls before the opening of entertain- 
ments, that is ordinary sleep; if I turn out 
entirely all the burners except one, and that 
one, a8 often happens, flames all the more 
brightly, from increased pressure, that is 
trance; if all the burners are turned out en- 
tirely and permanently, that is death, The 
only hold on life which the deeply entranced 
person bas is through the activity of a limited 
region of the brain, through which feeble 
movements of the heart are sustained, the 
body being in other respects motionless. 

“The exaltation of the physical and psychical 
faculties in trance cannot be questioned, but 
is readily demonstrated, and by this hypothe- 
sis receives an expression that is both lucid 
and complete. 

** Representing, for the sake of comparison, 
the quantity of cerebral force in all parts of 
the brain by one hundred, if the activity of 
three-fourths of the brain is suspended, then 
the remaining one-fourth may be fourfold 
more active than when in the normal state. 

‘These exaltations of the normal senses are 
the bases of many of the popular and profes- 
sional delusions relating to ‘second sights,’ 
— ‘thought-reading,’ and the 
like. 

“Convulsive movements in trance, as in 
hysteria and epilepsy, belong to the light.r 
phases, orto the coming in and going out of 
the attack. In the deeper stages the muscles 
are motionless 

“This hypothesis accounts for the illusions 
and hallucinations of trance. 

‘What Mr. Crookes and his associates did, or 
tried to do, with the medium, Home, will, in this 
world, never be known,” 

No wonder this expert concludes by himself 
admitting that, if lawyers are to embrace his 
suggestions in full, ‘‘they must throw over- 
board the principles of evidence as taught, not 
only in books and schools of law, but in all 
our courses in logic and metaphysics and in 
our colleges and schools everywhere.”’—(‘‘The- 
ory of France,” p. 40). The theory thus finds 
its undoing in overdoing. 

Keep the eyes open, even if the eyeballs be 
seared. Do not abandon in the field of the 
psychical phenomena the rules of logic, by 
which you proceed before juries in cases of 
life and death, and by which all science in 
other departments has been built up. 

2. The acutest and best-trained reformed 
spiritualists fail to explain the German experi- 
ments. 

3. Time fails to explain them, for fifty years 
have passed since similar facts of mesmerism 
and animal magnetism began to attract scien- 
tific attention, and thousands of years have 
gone by since they first became known to his- 
tory; but no adequate and natura) explana- 
tion of the winnowed residuum of evidence 
concerning them has yet been given. 

The real stress of the conflict, therefore, is 
between the third and the fourth theory. Itis 
tsserted, on the one hand, that a psychic power 








wholly controlled by man may produce the 
so-called spiritualistic phenomena; and, on the 
other hand, the pretense is set up that the 
psychic power must be controlled by spirits 
outside of the flesh, otherwise a certain por- 
tion of the observed facts t be adequat 
ly explained. Let us now slowly approach 
these two theories, and endeavorto distinguish 
between them. 

1. The causes of change in the condition 
and attributes of matter may be subdivided 
into four distinct species: 

(1.) Mechanism or physical causation in its 
narrowest sense controlling all change in inor- 
ganic matter. 

(2.) Stimulation, as seen in the growth of 
plants and all vegetative functions. 

(3.) Motivation, controlling from a distance 
by external inducements the actions of animals 
and men. 

(4.) Volition, or the. movement of matter in 
the individual organism by the control of the 
will operating directly upon it. 

It is very important to insist on these distinc- 
tions, for mechanism and stimulation differ. 
The latter cannot be put into the same class 
with merely physical causes without violating 
the law of proportionality between cause and 
effect. Stimulate one speck of germinal matter, 
and it rises into an oak; another, and it rises 
into a pine; another, and it becomes a lion; 
another, and it becomes a man. 

Mechanism and motivation differ, since the 
latter operates from any distance and only 
through the intervention of knowledge.—(See 
Bowen’s “‘ Modern Philosophy,” pp. 291, 292.) 

2. The doctrine that living organizations are 
mere automata, and that all the movements and 
changes taking place in them are capable of 
explanation on exclusively mechanical princi- 
ples, is, therefore, wholly unfounded. 

8. Asin the human body the movements of 
matter cannot be completely explained without 
the use of these four causes, so in the universe 
at large the movements of matter cannot be ex- 
plained except by the use of the four causes— 
mechanism, stimulation, motivation, and voli- 
ti 





on. 

Prof. Zéllner has nowhere formulated these 
principles. I have been obliged to gather them 
up from many sources ; but they are the funda- 
mental propositions of what he calls Transcend- 
ental Physics. In my body volition moves 
matter. Who knows but that in certain 
circumstances matter outside of the body 
may be moved, as matter inside of the body 
is? The great fact is that somewhere and 
somehow the body does move under the influ- 
ence of volition. That is the clue to many 
mysteries, the one point of light which will 
guide us through this tangle of research. 

When the mechanical theory of matter is 
once wholly discredited and exploded, it be- 
comes at least philosophically credible that 
movements of matter may occur outside the 
body, as well as within it, by volition. 

The will does govern forces which cause 
muscular movement. Who can deny that, if 
will, either in man or spirits, can be brought 
into as close contact with matter out of the 
body as it is with matter in the boty, the 
former, as well as the latter, may be moved at 
will? 

4. Gravity and magnetism eperate from a 
distance, although with an intensity propor- 
tioned to nearness. They move matter with- 
out contact with it. 

The English, German, and American investi- 
gations of the psychic force have resulted in 
th claim that mind can move matter without 
contact, by controlling, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, a natural power, whose action accords 
with mental states. 

Certain actions of my arm follow my will 
and accord with mental states. I donot know 
what the essence of the power is by which I 
lift my arm ; but I believe that the arm, so far 
as it is matter, no more moves iteelf than that 
it thinks. When what is called will leaves my 
body, this motion ceases forever. There is 
reason to say, with Huxley, that the will 
counts for something as acause. If there is 
any way to bring the will into contact with 
other masses of matter than those contained 
in the body, it ought not to be altogether in- 
credible to us that the will may produce mo- 
tion in the former objects, as well as in the 
latter. Ifapparent evidence exists of the fact, 
it is not to be refused examination as philo- 
sophically incredible. 

6. There is much prima facie evidence to 
sustain the claim that matter can be moved 
without physical contact. 

Notice the distinction here made between 
prima facie and scientific evidence. 

7. There is much prima facie evidence that 
mind may act on mind st a distance. 

Here is the best book in the world on “‘Ani- 
mal Magnetism,” a famous volume by the 
late Dr. Gregory, professor of chemistry in 
the University of Edinburgh. On the basis of 
such experiments as are mentioned in this 
book, Sir William Hamilton, I suppose, would 
have granted to me the proposition that the 
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trol the thoughts of another. It is asserted 
that by looking at a bright object near the 
eyes @ person may throw himself into a mag- 
netic sleep, ard it is now thought there is no 
influence rayed off from the mesmeric operator 
upon the mesmeric subject, for the sleep may 
be produced by merely looking at a bright 
object. The passes are useful only in produc” 
ing expectancy. In the higher scientific quar- 
ters the theory is given up that any peculiar 
influence is rayed off from the operator to the 
subject.—(See Carpenter, ‘‘ Human Physiol. 
ogy,” in passages on Dr. Braid’s experiments 
as to hypnotism.) Nevertheless, when the 
subject has come under the power of the op- 
erator, it is admitted that the thoughts of the 
former are largely under the control of the 
latter and may be controlled at a distance. 
In the object-lesson I had the honor of putting 
before you last Monday we had an instance of 
the unconscious control of the thought of one 
student by that of another. 

Prof. Thompson, with all his caution, delib- 
erately makes this concession : 

‘‘ There certainly are persons who, by direct 
exercise of will, can move material objects 
which they are not touching, and who, with- 
out the intervention of words and signs, can 
master any piece of knowledge which is in the 


mind of any person in their company.’’—{ Fenn 
Monthly, Feb., 1880, p. 116.) 


Movement of matter without contact. The 
control of thought at a distance. I beg you to 
notice that these arethe Malakoff and Redan 
of the whole subject of the relations of the 
natural to the supernatural. 

8. Grant me that unexpressed thought may 
control thought across space, and that matter 
may be moved by will without physica] con- 
tact, and you have granted me enough to make 
explicable, I had almost said, every wonder of 
ancient or modern times in the field of psychic- 
a) phenomena. 

(1.) Audible raps are produced at will by 
some psychics—as, for example, by Mme. Bla- 
vatsky, in the presence of Dr. Wyld, of Edin- 
burgh ; and their statement is that the sounds 
are produced by something analogous to elec- 
tric explosions, proceeding from the fingers or 
other parts of the body, in obedience to the 
will. 

(2.) It is but a step further to suppose that 
this peculiar polar force, which explodes from 
the finger-tips and is under the control of the 
willin producing sounds in objects near at 
hand, may at a larger distance from the body 
be under the contro] of the will. 

(3.) [tis but astep further to move tables 
and articles of furniture through the operation 
of this psychic power. 

What isthere you cannot explain by such 
psychic force’ I do not compare its influence 
to that of electricity, for we do not know of 
avy refined form of magnetism or electricity 
that is like it. Its great peculiarity is that it 
acts in accordance with mental states. There 
is such a force inside the body. The force 
that lifts my arm accords with a mental state. 
I know that. But now if, in some way, I can 
get possession of a psychic force outside of 
my organization, and make the force accord 
with mental states, what can I not produce? 

(4.) Itis but one step further to produce ab- 
normal writing in closed spaces. 

(5.) It is only another step in the control of 
mind over matter without contact to produce 
from the particles of matter floating in the at- 
mosphere materialized hands—not asa vision, 
but as a tangible reality. 

The German professors assure the scientific 
world that they put a vase filled with flour 
under a table; that they requested the hand 
which had appeared under the table to dip 
itself into the flour; and that they afterward 
saw and measured the impression of the hand 
in the flour, and found flour on their knees, 
but no flour on the hands of the’psychic, which 
had been constantly in sight. That is a fact 
astounding enough to make the hair stand on 
end; but, after all, if there is a psychic force 
according with mental states, who knows but 
that the psychic produced the hand and dicta- 
ted all that it did? 

(6,) If hands can be produced, itis but an- 
other step to produce the semblance of the 
entire human body, gnd to cause this to per- 
sonate some departed human being. Of course, 
the semblance of clothing can be produced, if 
that of a hand can be. 

(7.) If matter can be moved without contact, 
the mere will of the psychic may set the keys 
or strings of a musical instrument in motion, 
and thus Crookes’s experiment of the accordion 
playing in a cage be explained. 

9. If you put enough into the theory of the 
psychic force, you can get out of it enough to 
explain everything in the psychical phenomena; 
but that theory which asserts that this force, 
as controlled exclusively by men, produces all 
the phenomena is greatly strained by the 
alleged facts of the penetration of matter by 
matter and of the disappearance d¥ matter. 

10. The theory that all spiritual communica- 
tions are only a mentgl mirror of the human 
minds seeking the communication “breaks. 
down in many cases. 
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11. Hence the necessity of raising the ques- 
tion whether intelligences not in the flesh may 
not control the psychic force. 

12. It is the theory of Sergeant Cox and 
President Mahan that the psychic force as con- 
trolled, consciously or unconsciously, by men 
accounts for all the phenomena. 

It is the theory of Crookes and Z6llner that 
the phenomena are explicable only on the sup- 
position that this force is controlled by both 
men and spirits. 

If spirfts do move tables and produce music 
and writing, I believe they doit by controll- 
ing this psychic force, which is perhaps more 
fully under their control than it can be under 
ours. 

Matter passes through matter. A conch- 
shell passes through a table and drops on the 
floor. How can that be explained? How did 
our Lord enter a room when the doors were 
shut? What if matter is only visible force? 
Here is a cake of ice. I apply to it what you 
call heat; but heat is only a form of motion. 
What does the application of heat effect? 
It changes the relation of the molecular atoms 
to each other. The impenetrable ice becomes 
penetrable water. I continae to apply heat. 
The water becomes , and I might walk 
through the invisi steam. Have I done 
anything supernatural in that? I have simply 
applied natural law in such a way that matter 
is made to penetrate matter. Put the particles 
composing the mahogany lid of this table into 
the same electrical condition, and they will re- 
peleach other. The lid might thus begqome 
penetrable. If you separate the particles of 
matter from each other, you increase its per- 
meability. The passing of matter through 
matter is not utterly incredible if you adopt 
the theory that the psychic force is under the 
control of spirits and man, and that by its use 
the relations of the particles of matter to each 
other may be changed. The German profess- 
ors saw a table appearing and disappearing in 
the air. Is thatany more strange than that 
the ice becomes water, and the water invisible 
steam? The conch-shell that passed through 
the table in the Leipzig experiments was made 
suddenly very hot. You say that I am at- 
tempting to lead you into a strange new land. 
That is my tusiness. [Applause.] 

18. Only persistent and mercilessly exact re- 
search can decide between these two theories. 

14, Meanwhile, it is safe to assert, with 
Ulrici, that enough is already established to 
annihilate materialism and destroy utterly the 
mechanical theory of matter. 

Jf Zollner and bis associates at Leipzig Uni- 
versity, in their investigations of psychical phe- 
nomena, did see a palm and fingers, as they say 
they did, and scientifically proved its existence 
by the tests which they describe, there has 
come forth on the wall of Belshazzar’s feast a 
hand whose writing it immensely behooves 
materialism to read. Materialism has been 
king, indeed but not a king without op- 
ponents. 

Materialism the king made a great feast toa 
thousand of his lords,and drank wine before 
the thousand. Materialism, while he tasted 
the wine, commanded to bring the gold and 
silver vessels which his father, Atheism, had 
taken out of the temple which was at Jerusa- 
lum; that the king and his princes, his wives 
and his concubines, might drink therein. Then 
they brought the golden vessels that were 
taken out of the temple of the house of God 
which was at Jerusalem; and the king and his 
princes, his wives and concubines, drank in 
them. They drank wine, and praised the gods 
of gold and of silver, of brass, of iron, of wood, 
and of stone. 

In the same hour came forth fingers of a 
man’s hand and wrote over against the candle- 
stick upon the plaister of the wall of the king’s 
palace; and the king saw the part of the hand 
that wrote. Then the king’s countenance was 
changed, and his thoughts troubled him, so 
that the joints of his loins were loosed and his 
knees smote one against the other. This is 
the interpretation of the writing: “ Mene, 
mene, tekel, upharsin.”” God hath numbered 
thy kingdom and finished it. Thou art 
weighed in the balances and found wanting. 
Thy kingdom is divided and given to another. 
(Applause. 








Panitary. 
DRAINAGE AND HEALTH. 


In the study of sanitary science and art we 
are more and more discovering how mapy of 
our ailments result from oversight or disre- 
gard of natural physical laws. Much that at 
first does not seem to us artificial is really an 
interruption of the processes of Nature, and 
our sicknesses are definite results. Our rain- 
gauges, our barometer, our calculations 
about water-sheds and water-supply are moré 
and more.informing us that water is furnished 
by law for definite purposes, and, if not needed 
or used for these purposes, it quite readily be 
comes am evil. Where it is furnished the 
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thirsty meadow or to the great woods, and 
there is no abandonment of Nature’s methods, 
it gives us but little trouble. But when we 

dam up watercourses in the country, and 
worse still in the city, and then erect build- 

ings and in many ways disturb the process of 

evaporation, we get moisture which cannot be 
taken care of by natural methods. The ground- 

water of a city becomes one of ite greatest 

evils. It has no occupatiov. It is not wanted 

for vegetation; not wanted for wells; not 

wanted at all. It is merely there to put 
the soil permanently a-sosk. This means more 
than dampness in its usual sense. The water 

serves to exclude just so much of air. If the 

air could freely enter the pores of the soil, it 

would oxydize or burn up much of the organic 

matter, which must otherwise decompose in an 

unhealthy way. The water puts and keeps 

this in just such a condition as, when suf- 

ficient heat fs added, produces fermentation 

and decomposition, and so loads the air with 

noxious or injurious organic particles. There 

have been some studies of late of great 

interest, as showing what strange results we 
get from what may be called the imperfect 

combustion orthe degraded changes of ground- 
filth. The vegetable fungi that come out of 
this decomposition are quite different from 

those produeed by heat, decomposition, and 

moisture aboveground, surrounded by air. 

There seem to be mongrels ir. the filth and in 
the gases of this abnormal decomposition. 
Hence, sewer-gases quite defy the chemistry 
of changing life, and the organic particles 
which breed disease have no analogies 
in the great open. The study of under- 
ground botany and animal life seems to be 
quite indicative of the disturbed con- 
ditions under which filth-sodden sof] in 
cities undergoes its artificial decay. It is 
worthy of study how consistent natural disin- 
tegration of structure is with health, and how 
embarrassing on the other hand, are those ar- 
rested, or accelerated, or complicated degrada- 
tions which result from human methods. 

Ever, right decomposition is a chemistry of 
life, while wrong decompositions make up the 
chemistry of death. With this the impeded cir- 
culation of water in air-excluded, filth-sodden 
soil has very much to do. The modern sanita- 
rian would not be at a loss how to begin to 
build the City of Health. His first dealing would 
be with the ground. After sterilizing it, so as to 
remove as much as possible all organic matter, 
and after a full and thorough knowledge of 
its geological structure, its drift, trend, et cet- 
era, he would first see to it that every natural 
watercourse was preserved or accurately sub- 
stituted. He would then, by drains, be sure to 
add just as many artificial watercourses to 
them as his new use of the Jand would 
necessitate. He could sit down and tell how 
much more drainage would be demanded by 
the suspension of sunlight and evaporation, 
through erection of buildings, and would 
know that storm-water, by every possible 
device, must be kept out of the soil, or, 
if getting into it, be carried speedily off. 
Each cellar would be made a part of a 
continuous drain-tube, so that the last in a 
row would have its natural drainage outlet. 
Experience has shown that, with all our striv- 
ings, we are not enough able to keep the level 
of ground-water low enough in cities. It has 
been shown by Pettenkoffer, Snow, and others 
how epidemics are greatly influenced by this 
level. If many of our cities could have all the 
ground removed for two feet beneath them, 
and all the waterin it left, it would showa 
liquid so polluted as that excessive heat would 
easily convert it into a death-dealing com- 
pound. The persuasion is now so definite 
among sanitarians that soil for cities must 
be dry that various means are being resorted 
to to accomplish this object. It is quite 
agreed that, if sewers are built beneath ground, 
they must be so water-sealed as that none of 
their watery contents can by any method 
escape. And this not only because of its 
foulness; but as pure water it would be a 
source of great evil. Stagnant or useless 
water in the soil has init so great danger as 
that it must be gotten rid of, in the interests 
of health. A wet ground to tread upon and 
live upon {n cities is ever an evil. Moisture 
above ground and in the air is often of good 
service ; but the resident, stagnant moisture 
of soil which produces a constant dampness in 
the upper soil is always prejudicial to health. 
We will, therefore, need to inquire how to 
keep city ground dry. 





In the figurative language of the East, 
smallpox is called the inevitable bridge which 
every child has to cross before entering into 
life, and recovery from the disease is con- 
sidered second birth. Other diseases are 
looked upon as accidental; but smallpox is 
regarded, as indeed it is, almost universal. It 
touches the keenest of human sensibilities, 
for there are thousands in India who, though 


spared by it from death, still have traces of its 
violence in the deep marks 








| Hine Arts. 
THE FRENCH SALON. 


Tue Salon ends the artistic year, and the 
club exhibitions show that the end of 
studio work is approaching. These have just 
opened, and will close in season to allow suc- 
cessful exhibitors time to submit their pic- 
tures or statuary to the jury of the Salon. 
Several new artistic circles have been formed 
this year, and their number already is legion. 
This multiplication seems due to the fact that 
the Salon is becoming unwieldy, with its 
thousands of pictures and vistas of statuary; 
and there the work of a new man, or an unam- 
bitious canvas of one already known, may be 
readily overlooked, while in these smaller ex- 
hibitions it is sure to be appreciated at its 
real value. 

The principal art circles are simply clubs 
and contain a large proportion of—laymen; 
but the management rests entirely with a 
committee of artists on all things respecting 
these art exhibitions. The oldest and most 
exclusive club is that of Place Vendéme, 
which even refuses admittance to members of 
the Comédie Francaise. Its yearly rates are 
more than double those of the most successful 
of its rivalse—the club of the old Rue 8t. 
Arnoud, now Rue Volney, which numbers 1,800 
members. 

In the gallery of ‘‘ Place Vendéme ”’ there 
are 144 pictures and 10 sculptures; at the St. 
Arnoud there are 270 pictures and 15 sculp- 
tures; but the former contains much less 
“trash.” Many distinguished names are upon 
both catalogues. Of these are Carolus-Durau, 
Bonnat, Doré, Maignau, and Constant. Bas- 
tien-Lepage exposes at St. Arnoud only ; while 
Meissonnier, Gérome, Detaille de Neuville 
send only—this year, at least—to Place Ven- 
déme. 

Carolus-Durau sends several portraits, among 
them a most charming full-length of little 
“ Dick,”’ holding a struggling terrier in his 
chubby arms. 

Bonnat also sends several portraits, which 
are not his best, however. 

Could two men paint more unlike than do 
these greatest portraitists of the age? Durau 
poses both light and shade broadly and frank- 
ly, with the flat of as large a brush as is con- 
venient ; while Bonnat, yearly exaggerating his 
manner, a8 no man whose reputation was yet 
to make could afford to do, seems to use some 
brown in the shadows, to scrape that out, and 
to work into the remainder his lights, finishing 
with minute hatchings of pure color. Back- 
grounds and flesh are treated in the same 
“rainy’? manner. But, after all, who can 
make a portrait speak as he does? 

Doré has happily exposed no other paintings 
than landscapes, where his total disregard of 
truth and lack of special training are not 
painfully apparent. Almost every one finds in 
his landscapes a magnificent sentiment of Na- 
ture. One of these canvases represents lofty 
firs, opening their sentinel lines for the passage 
of a little stream, which comes straight toward 
one in cascades; and all the ground is cov- 
ered with cool, green moss, and the trunks 
are iced high up with frosty dew. Two dogs 
have lost the scent, and stand motionless on 
the other side of the rivulet; while near at 
hand is a deer, hidden from them behind a 
massive trunk. Among Doré’s other model- 
ings is a little plaster, called the ‘‘ Héca- 
tombe,”’ which might lie upon one’s hand. A 

victorious Cupid reclines in pride upon a heap 
of skulls, stretching his tiny arms in sign of 
possession to its utmost bound. Another 
curious fantasie is his ‘‘ Dénicheuse.” She is 
a Bacchant, who has caught some baby Satyrs. 
Swinging along ata rapid rate, she holds in 
her right hand, by the tips of his long ears, a 
fat-cheeked little fellow, who curls up his 
hairy legs as does a young kitten when taken 
by the nape of its neck. She presses a second 
against her breast with her left hand, which 
holds by those same handy appendages a third. 

Another remarkable picture is that of Maig- 
neu. His subject is drawn from the early 
chronicles, and represents a sick man borne 
upon a litter to St. Médard’s tomb. His two 
royal attendants seem in despair. One, kneel- 
ing, clasps his hands; while the other, in her 
agony, would wish to tear open the stones 
covering the relics, which will not work their 
charm. This is glorious in color and composi- 
tion. Maignau is unsurpassed among the 
younger French artists for his richness of 
color and boldness of handling, together with 
a dignified conception of his subject worthy 
of Laurens. Had he passed his early man- 
hood in studying art, instead of law, he would 
stand now by the side of the great master. 
But his values are not true, his anatomy is de- 
fective, and his drawing superficial. 

For me, the gem of Place Vendéme is a 
single figure by Gérome, wherein he meets 
Meissonnier on his own ground and utterly 
vanquishes him. The “Traveler” and the 
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photographic beside this little ‘‘In the Ante. 
chamber” of Gérome. An elderly beau has 
brought a bouquet of violets, and, while wait- 
ing for an audience, he has placed it upon the 
vivid yellow damask of the cushion. His arm 
is thrown over the end of the sofa, and he 
holds a big bell-crowned hat, showing a 
touch of red in the lining. The black 
satin of his emall clothes; the green 
broadcloth of his outer garment; the 
violet wall against which the damask sofa 
stands ; and, last, the exquisite grays of an en- 
graving, placed in the upper corner, 60 as to 
carry up the diagonal line of the composition 
from the flowers, make a gem of pure coloring. 
As to drawing, everybody knows what Gérome 


wn has not done himself justice. 
Bastien-Lepage sends two little men, whose 
craniums run up into wedge-like tenuity and 
the hairs of whose heads are all numbered. 
That is evidently what he does in the 120 sit- 
tings which he demands for a portrait. 
De Neuville sends the portrait of a Russian 
general on horseback, quarter life size; and 
Detaille, an incident of outpost duty, wherein 
sentry are blindfolding the eyes of a Prussian 
officer, before admitting him within the lines. 
These are not all. There are Vernier, and 
young Daubigny, and Clairin, and many an- 
other; but who would know where to end? 
And Tue INDEPENDENT is weary already. 
Paris, Feb. 18th, 1880. 


Biblical Research, 


THE new volume of the “‘ Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society” contains Sir Henry 
Rawlinson’s paper on the clay cylinder of Cy- 
rus, lately discovered by Mr. Pinches among 
the Assyrian fragments recently acquired by 
the British Museum. The cylinder is too much 
broken to admit of a complete translation of 
the text, which originally consisted of forty- 
five lines ‘of minute writing. It describes how 
Nabonidus, King of Babylon, while taking 
measures for the temporal security of his 
power by fortifying Ur and other places, neg- 
lected the temples and robbed the priests, in 
order to obtain money for. his works. Con- 
sequently, the gods were angry, and summoned 
Cyrus, ‘‘ King of Ansan,”’ by name, to assume 
the sovereignty of the country. Cyrus had 
already conquered the land of Guti, and “the 
people of the black heads,’’ and had ruled 
them with law and justice. Under the guid- 
ance of Merodach, accordingly, Cyrus marched 
against Babylon, which he entered “ without 
battle and fighting,” and there captured Na- 
bonidus. The Babylonians at once submitted 
to the conqueror, who thereupon put forth a 
decree. The purport of the latter was that he 
was ‘‘Cyrus, the great king, the powerful 
king, the king of Babylon, the king of Sumer 
and Accad, the king of the four races, the son 
of Cambyses,”’ the son of Cyrus and grandson 
of Teispes, all of whom are called kings of the 
city of Ansan. Cyrus then goes on to say 
that he repaired Babylon and the other cities 
of Babylonia, and rebuilt the temples of 
the Babylonian gods, under the auspices 
of Merodach, whose ‘‘worshiper’ he pro- 
fessed to be; that all the kings of Western 
Asia, including Phenicia, brought him tribute; 
and that he restored to their places the gods 
of the cities of Assur, Agane, and other places 
as far as the frontiers of Guti. Finally, he 
asks Bel and Neboto grant him length of days, 
and prays Merodach to bless him and his son, 
Cambyses. Ansan seems to have been the 
native name of Elymais, the city of Ansan 
being situated in the plain of Mal-Amir. In 
this case, the Aryan Persians must have crossed 
the mountains from Ispahan as early as the 
reign of Teispes and superseded the older 
Turanian population of Mal-Amir. Of this 
older population we possess two in tions, 
copied by Layard and published in his collec- 
tion of inscriptions (Plates 31, 32, 36, 87). Sir 
H. Rawlinson remarks of them: “ Layard, in 
his paper on Khuzistan, mentions twelve dif- 
ferent localities in Elymais where cuneiform 
inscriptions are either known or believed to 
exist; yet of this grand historical collection 
we have only two short and badly-copied spec- 
imens. What a field, then, does Elymais pre- 
sent for an enterprising archwologist.”” Guti, 
mentioned more than once by Cyrus, is the 
modern Kurdistan. Perhaps the most curious 
and unexpected fact which results from the 
inscription is that Cyrus was not the inflexible 
monotheist he has hitherto been imagined to 
be. No doubt the inscription was drawn up 
by the Babylonian priests, which will account 
for the reasons given for the overthrow of Na- 
bonidus, as well as forthe way in which Cyrus 
receives the titles of the ancient Babylonian 
monarchs; but it is plain that the Persian 
conqueror had by his actions afforded good 
grounds for their description of him. He was, 
in fact, a politic prince, wholly indifferent in 
religious matters, and only anxious to gain 
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Babylonia. When dealing with the Babylon- 
fans, he professed himself a follower of their 
gods, just as when dealing with the Jews he 
appeared as a stern monotheist, and could, 

therefore, be addressed as the Lord’s 

“anointed” (Is. xlv, 1). It is noticeable that 

no mention is made of Belshazzar, and that a 

section of the Babylonian people itself is said 

to have been secretly in favor of the iuvader. 

It is also noticeable that Assur, now Kileh 

Sherghat, the old capital of Assyria, had sur- 

vived the fall of Nineveh. The people of the 

black heads, it may be observed, are spoken 

of in the early Accadian inscriptions of Chal- 

dea, where they denote the Accadian popu- 

lation itself. In the present inscription 

they seem to mean the Turanian kindred 

of the Accadians, in the mountainous 

districts of Elam and Media. It is interest- 

ing to find the inscription stating that 

Merodach had summoned Cyrus by name 

to march against Babylon and overthrow Na- 
bonidus, since a similar statement is made in 
Is. xlv, 4, the place of Merodach being, of 

course, taken by the true God. In notes 
attached to his “‘Paper” Sir H. Rawlinson 

suggests that three rival religious sects ex- 
isted in Babylonia, two of which had their 
centers respectively in the temples of 
Bit-Saggil and Bit-Zida, while the third 
were “the followers of the god Hea, 
to which the monotheistic Hebrews of 
Ur belonged.”” He goes on to say that this 
god was “‘often called ‘God No. 1’ by his 
special votaries. He was ‘the Creator of 
mankind,’ ‘the god of life and knowledge,’ 
‘the Lord of Eridhu (the blessed city), or Para- 
dise,’ and exhibits many other traces of iden- 
tity with the Elohim of the Jews. There 
seems, indeed, to be an allusion to this deity 
being accepted by the monotheists as the one 
true God in the last verse of chap. iv of Gen- 
esis, where, as I understand the passage, it is 
said that ‘about this time he (i. ¢., Seth, the 
Lord of Eridhu) began to be called by the 
name of Jehovah.’” Sir H. Rawlinson fur- 
ther suggeste that Eridhu is the Thib, or 
“good” city, of modern Arabic geography. 
Thib, situated midway between Susa and 
Wasit, contains some remarkable ruins, and, 
according to tradition, was the city of Seth. 
Closely following on the discovery of this 
cylinder of Cyrus has come the discovery of 
another inscription of the same monarch, 
which describes the history of the last six 
years of the reign of Nabonidus and the cap- 
ture of Babylon, on the 16th of the month 
Tammuz, by the Persian general, Gobryas, the 
representative of the king. No mention, 
again, is made of Belshazzar. The inscription 
further relates the conquest of Media by 
Cyrus, the king of Media being called Istu- 
vigu, which is evidently the Greek Astyages. 
Istuvigu, however, bears no resemblance to 
the Iend Aj-dahaka, or “Biting Snake,” by 
which the name Astyages has usually been 
explained. 





Personalities, 


Miss Mary Tinker, the author of “ Signor 
Monaldini’s Niece,” is a native of Ellsworth, 
Me., where she was a Yankee school-teacher 
yntil the time of the Know-nothing ex- 
citement, some twenty years ago, when, 
in a great contest in her native town 
over the Roman Catholic question, during 
which the Roman church was burned by an 
incendiary, she was converted to the Roman 
Catholic faith. After thisshe taught the par- 
ish school for the resident priest. Upon the 
death of her father, her mother being already 
dead, she fell to writing for a livelihood, and 
has been a large contributor, under a pseudo- 
nym, to Harper's and Putnam’s Magazines. 
Among her earlier works are “‘The House of 
Yorke,” “Grapes and Thorns,” and “ Six 
Sunny Months.”’ For the last six years she has 
resided in Rome, where ‘‘ Signor Monaldini’s 
Niece’’ was completed when she was so {ll as 
to be obliged to lie in bed a considerable part 
of each day. In a recent letter toa Chicago 
friend, she says that this book was “ written 
under desperate pressure, and half of it was 
not copied at all. As for the criticisms 
of it, I almost agree with them. The praises 
astonish me.”’ She says that her chief encour- 
agement to write came from the editor of The 
Atlantic, when this magazine was published by 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. “I do not know who 
he was; but [ can yet repeat almost a]! his letter 
by heart. He rejected the article I sent—it was 
the initial of a series—telling me that I was on 
. the wrong track; but he encouraged me to 
write. ‘You cannot fail to win success,’ he 
said. I have often wished that I might be able 
to thank him for that note ; for I was young, 
poor, helpless, and discouraged when it came 
to me, and it helped me then and afterward.” 


+» Vera Sassulich, now thirty years old, is 
reported to have been left a fortune by a rich 
and childless Russian merchant; but, as it 
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and prove her identity in a court of law before 
she can take possession, she is not likely to 
enjoy her money soon. It is a pity that a 
woman like her, of a heroic type, cannot find 
a field for fair and open warfare against wrong. 
Two years ago she shot at Gen. Trepoff, to 
avenge the wrongs of the prisoner Bogolinnoff, 
purposing, however, no personal revenge, not 
intending to kill Trepoff, not even caring 
whether her pistol was loaded with ball, but 
anxious only to call public attention to the 
General’s unlawful brutality. In this she suc- 
ceeded; but she failed to move the Russian 
Government to reform. It is hard to pass 
judgment on her act. ‘‘There are deeds,” 
said Lamartine, speaking of Charlotte Corday’s 
assassination of Marat, ‘‘ so mingled with pure 
intentions and culpable means, that we know 
not whether to pronounce them criminal or 
virtuous. In beholding her act of aseassina- 
tion, history does not applaud ; nor yet, while 
contemplating her sublime self-devotion, can it 
stigmatize or condemn.’’ Something like this 
might be said of Vera Sassulich; but it re- 
mains to be seen whether she will live a life of 
pure-hearted devotion to the cause of liberty. 
She has suffered much. Let us hope that her 
suffering may not hurry her into wrong-doing. 


....-Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft is of New 
England descent, was born at Granville, Ohio, 
May 5th, 1832, and made his first start in the 
Buffalo bookstore of Mr. Derby, his brother- 
in-law. After an almost unexampled career 
as a successful bookseller in San Francisco, 
Mr. Bancroft withdrew from active business in 
1870, and began to prepare his “* Native Races 
of the Pacific States.”” The library gathered for 
this work consists of 20,000 volumes and has 
already cost $75,000 dollars. Since its pub- 
Ieation he has been chiefly engaged on ‘‘The 
History of the Pacific States from the Discov- 
ery of the Continent to the Present Day,” 
only a small portion of which is yet com- 
pleted. In appearance Mr. Bancroft is youth- 
ful and refined. His countenance is said to 
somewhat resemble Bret Harte’s. He neually 
writes at a standing desk, with a revolying 
book-table at his right, and {s capable of ten 
or twelve hours of solid tntellectual toil a day. 


--+»Mr. James Russell Lowell is now just 
past his sixtieth year. He was born in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and his home in that city always 
has been aud still is the house in which he 
wasborn. “It is a fine old mansion of the 
Revolutionary period,” says the Literary 
World, ‘‘ square and three-storied, looking out 
from an envirorfment of elms and other stately 
trees to the southward, over the meadows of 
the Charles. Behind it rise the wooded slopes 
of Mount Auburn. Mr. Longfellow’s home ia 
halfa mile away. Here, in simple but charm- 
ing retirement, have been written the poems, 
the essays, and the critical papers which have 
distinguished Mr. Lowell's name, and here for 
many years were edited The North American 
Review and The Atlantic Monthly.” 


...»M. Dumas fs a very happy married man, 
his Russian wife being a very charming, 
estimable, and devoted lady. A friend, the 
other day, to whom Dumas was giving a 
sketch of hiscoming work and of the argu- 
ments he {s about to put forward tn favor of 
divorce, ventured to remind the celebrated 
author that he was hardly in a position to fee] 
poignantly the misery of an unhappy mar- 
riage. ‘‘ Mon cher,’’ answered the distin- 
guished author, with a smile, “‘a medical man 
ean never take proper care of hia patients 
unless he be in good health himself.”’ 


...-Prince George, of England, the young- 
est son of the Prince of Wales, is described as 
an excellent fellow—full of pluck and spirit 
and quite ready to fight any one. Prince Fa- 
ward, his elder brother (‘‘ Eddy” he fs called 
at home), is very quiet, and not so strong as 
George. When they started on their cruise, 
they were very sea-sick ; but the captain, after 
allowing them to remain inbed for a day or 
two, went in and told them they must get up 
and do their duty. So they did. 


.... The Emperor William, feeling the weight 
of his years, extremely dislikes to have his son 
the Crown Prince leave him even for short 
journeys. His Majesty, who has hitherto 
borne the fatigues of the court season remark- 
ably well, astonishes everybody by his fresh- 
ness and vigor. He is said to be far from 
pleased at the early close of this year’s festivi- 
ties, which terminated rather prematurely, 
owing to the speedy commencement of Lent. 


....- Archbishop Trench is seventy-three years 
old. He appears quite commonplace and 
might be taken for a clerk in some charitable 
society. In 1864 he was made Archbishop of 
Dublin, and he had previously, about 1856, 
been made Dean of Westminster. 


.«.-The subscription for the monument to 
Thiers. at Saint-Germain-en-Saye has reached 
61,000 francs. Mercié, the sculptor, and 
Fauvel, the architect, will be in charge of the 
erection of the monument. 
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Pebbles, 


A “ sHEET’’-ANOHOR: a clothes-pin. 
.-.»-Does a belle have a striking appearance? 
.... Sportsmen never object to banging hare. 


.---The mule always puts his best foot 
hindmost. 





.... All dinners are remembered according to 
their deserts. 


....A rider on an appropriation bill deserves 
to get thrown. 


--..Old Ocean indulges in storms merely for 
wreck-creation, 


... The dentist, like the haymaker, cures a 
great many achers. 


.... Trusting to chants: expecting to get to 
Heaven by singing. 


..+. If you would have a clear vision, never 
put your “ rye” in your mouth. 


.... Why shoulda postal-card be spoken of as 
in the feminine gender? Because it can’t keep 
a secret. 


....Good orthodox drugmen are usually con- 
sidered the pillers of the church to which they 
belong. 


... “Sir, the apple of discord has been 
thrown into our midst, and if {t be not at once 
nipped in the bud, ’twill burst into a conflagra- 
tion that may deluge the whole world !”’ 

.... Whoever heard 
A bull sigh ? 
Whoever saw 
A horse fly ? 


Whoever drank 
A ship’s ale? 
Whoever heard 
A fence rail? 


....The moon is the most improvident of 
topers. It manages to get full once a month, 
but is soon reduced to its last quarter. Why 
has it never oceurred to some one to pun on the 
moon’s changes before. That fs a no pun 
question. 


...-A lecturer was explaining to a little 
girl how a lobster cast his shell, when he had 
outgrown it. Said he: ‘‘What do you do 
when you have outgrown your clothes? You 
cast them aside; do you not?” ‘Oh! no,” re- 
plied the little one ‘‘ We let out the tucks ” 


...-A lecturer on optics, in explaining the 
mechaniam of the organ of vision, remarked : 
‘Let any man gaze closely into his wife's eye, 
and he will see himself looking so exceedingly 
emall that—’’ Here the lecturer saw a smile 
on the faces of his audience, and abruptly 
stopped. 


... SOVENTLE Parties. (What are they get- 
ting to?)— Madeline (aged four): ‘‘ What do you 
think, Gerald! Weare to be fetched from the 
Browns’ at half-past nine! It says so on the 
cards!’ Gerald (aged five): “No! What a 
shame! I votes we don’t go!’ (Seconded and 
carried unanimously. ) 


.... 4 strange, sad case of mental aberration 
has been brought before the physicians of New 
York. An editor has suddenly fallen the help- 
less prey to the wild hallucination that he has 
abank-account. The medicine men say there 
fs no hope for him, and he will probably be 
shot by the chief of police. 


...* Boy,’’ sald a gentleman to the hostler 
of a hotel, on alighting from his phaeton, 
‘extricate that quadruped from the vehicle, 
stabulate him, donate him an adequate sup- 
ply of nutritious aliment, and when the aurora 
of morning shall again illuminate the oriental 
horizon I will award thee a pecuniary compen- 
sation for thine admirable hospitality.”’ 


....A farmer calling at the Treasury Office in 
Washington, to invest in Government bonds, 
the clerk asked what denomination he wanted. 
“Well,” said he, after reflecting a minute, 
“‘T’'m a Presbyterian and I'll take some of that 
sort; but, to please the old woman, you may 
give me a right smart lot of the Hardshell 
Baptist kind. 


....Accommopatine.—Lady Visitor: ‘Can 
you tell me whether there is a circulating 
library in the town?’’ Native: “‘ First turning 
on the left, Miss. Our new stores, Miss. I be 
himployed theer. Circulatin’ library, pork- 
butchers, hironmongers, chemists, lokil mat- 
tremonial hagency, and undertakers. We ud 
be most ’appy ter git yer a ’usband, or bury 
yer, Miss; most ’appy.”’ [Exit 1. V., rapidly.] 


....A boy took it into his head 
That he would exercise his sled. 


He took the sled into the road, 
And fast and furious he slode. 


And, as he slid, he laughing cried: 
“ What fun upon my sled to slide.” 


And as he laughed, before he knewed, 
He from that sliding sled was slude. 


Upon the slab where he was laid 
They carved this line: “This boy was 
slade.” ‘ 


—_— 
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BAPTIST. 


BARR, J., called to Dunlap, Iowa. 

BILL, J. E., Jn., Caribou, Me., resigns. 

CHAPMAN, A., Avoca, N. Y., resigns. 

DELANO, A. J., accepts call to Keota, Iowa. 

FRESHNEY, 8. A. H., East Townsend, O., 
resigns. 

HARPER, C. A., ord. at Fairview, N. J. 

KIMBALL, C. H., Dubuque, Iowa, called to 
Grace ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

KNAPP, 8. J., Halsey-st. ch., New York City, 
resigns. 

MONTGOMERY, R. B., Brockville, Ont., 
settles at Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

MUIR, J. J., New York City, accepts call to 
Port Richmond, N. Y. 

NELSON, 8. C., ord. at Atlantic, Iowa. 

PHILLIPS, D. T., Parsons, Penn., accepts 
call to Portchester, N. Y. 

RANDALL, N. B., Vineland, N. J., accepts 
call to Norristown, Penn. 

RHODES, A., Clayton, Ill., resigns. 

SAMSON, T. 8., Newton, Mass., called to 
Calvary ch., New Haven, Conn. 

VANCE, J. W., ord. at Hartwood, Ky. 

WAFFLE, A. E., New Brunswick, N. J., 
called to Brookline, Mass. 

WALDEN, James, Allowaystown, accepts 
call to Vineland, N. J. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BALDWIN, Burr, Montrose, Penn., died re- 
cently, aged 91. 

BARKER, Isaac, Rockford, Mich., died re- 
cently. 

BELL, N. H., Arcade, accepts call to the 
Presbyterian ch., Nunda, N. Y. 

BOYNTON, G. M., Newark, N. J., accepts 
call to Jamaica Platn, Mass. 

BOSWORTH, W. A., Deering, Me., resigns. 

BURTON, H. N., Kalamazoo, Mich., accepts 
call to Harvard, Neb. 

CREEGAN, C. C., Wakeman, O., dismissed. 

DEMERITT, J. P., Williamstown, accepts call 
to Second ch., Brookfield, Vt. 

DOWDEN, W. H., East Jaffrey, N. H., called 
to First ch., Hanover, Mass. 

HAMLIN, C. L., Aurora, Ill., resigns. 

HITCHCOCK, H. C., Thomaston, Conn., hav- 
ing supplied one year and declining call 
to settle, is invited to supply another year. 


KELLOGG, H. Martin, Atlantic City, N.J., 
accepts call to Francestown, N. H. 

KELSEY, F. D., late of Attleboro’ Falls, called 
to Easton, Mass. 

KIDDER, 8. T., inst. at Winetka, Il. 

LEE, Aupert E., Watertown, N. Y., accepts 
call to Cresco, Mich. 

REDEOFF, Ricuarp, Sand Lake, accepts call 
to Sherman, Mich. 

RICHARDSON, C. J., accepts invitation to 
labor one year at Wolcott, Vt. 

RICHARDSON, D. W., ord. in First ch., 
Derry, N. H. 

TAYLOR, Frank H., invited to Guilford, 
Conn. 

WILLIAMS, Joun H., Marblehead, called to 

_ Waltham, Mass. 

WILLIS, J. G., East Hartland, accepts call to 
Lisbon, Conn. 

WOLCOTT, Joun M., Saugerties, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BURNHAM, Txueopore F., called to South 
Amenia, N. Y. 

FORD, Writs, H. (Reformed Church), 
Northumberland, accepts call to New 
Scotland, N. Y. 

FRASER, D. R., inst. in Classon Ave. ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HUNTER, Hewry T., Seventh ch., New York 
City, resigns. 

ROBERTS, T. D., St. Joseph, Mo., resigns. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
CAPROe, | ee has settled at Port Jer- 


CORBETT, Srpner, D.D., Minneapolis, Minn., 
accepts call to Battle Creek, Mich. 

LESSEL, Epwarp J. K., New York City, died 
recently, aged 40. 

MUMFORD, Witla, Prince Frederick, 
Md., accepts call to Columbus, Miss. 

PARSONS, A. T., Danfelsonville, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to Central Falls, R. I. 

PRIME, Ave., becomes rector St. Margaret’s, 
Boston, Mass. 

SARTWELLE, Wa. Dinsmore, Waco, Texas, 
resigns. 

SCOTT, RoBERT, accepts call to Roselle, N. J. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CLARK, Hosakt, accepts call to First Unita- 
rian ch., Weston, Mass. 

McCORD, M. 8., United Presbyterian, Prov- 
idence, R. L., called to Galt, Can. 

McGaw, J. A. P., D.D., Urbana, O., called to 

P; ch., Rock Island, Ill. 

POWELL, Henry A., Bushwick, called to 
Union Ref. (Duteh} ch., New York, N.Y. 

ROYCE, G. M., Unitarian, who supplies East 
Marshfield, Mass., invited to settle. 

‘Woes, Rotanp A., Unitarian, St. John, N. 





wo 


RTMAN, Denis, D. D., accepts call to 
Ref. ch., Fort Plain, N. ¥. 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 


COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY.* 





ALL science rests on an induction of 
particulars, and the wider the induction 
the completer the science. It was not till 
a large part of the languages of the earth 
had been studied that a science of language 
could pretend to exist. There could be no 
science of botany before an examination 
had been made of a large part of the flora 
of the world, and no science of physiology 
before the functional history of the various 
animal organisms had been written. It is 
noteworthy that scientific research -has 
been constantly extending its bounds, til) 
now it is not satisfied with an investiga- 
tion of the higher phenomena in any field, 
but demands the inclusion of the lowest as 
well; indeed, it in certain cases attaches 
more importance to the latter than to the 
former, for the reason that it finds them in 
simpler shape and more capable of analy- 
sis, the results obtained by this analysis 
being then used to explain the more com- 
plicated phenomena. Linguists are now 
eagerly studying the least developed lan- 
guages, and are finding in them the begin- 
nings of the highly elaborated forms of the 
most highly inflected tongues, and botanists 
and physiologists are giving special atten- 
tion to the lowest forms of plants and ani- 
mals, in the hope of discovering the secrets 
of the higher. In the opinion of the best 
scientific thinkers of the day, this is the only 
mode of procedure from which valuable 
results can be expected in any science. The 
principle applies, then, to psychology. 
Heretofore psychological study has confined 
itself to the mental phenomena of the hu- 
man race; but the similarity between the 
mental life of man and that of the other 
animals has forced itself on the attention 
of many observers of late, and the feeling 
has arisen that inquiry into the facts is 
necessary. A clergyman, Mr. Wood, struck 
by this similarity, has written a book to 
prove that the lower animals have immor- 
tal souls. His book is premature—the psy- 
chology of the lower animals has not yet 
been scientifically studied; but it shows the 
need for such study. We want a careful 
comparison between the psychological 
phenomena of all known animals, includ- 
ing man; in a word, a science of compara- 
tive psychology, as a prelude to a science 
of psychology. Thiscomparctive psychol- 
ogy must be preceded by a scientific state- 
ment of the psychology of each group of 
animals separately. 

We are glad to see that the first step in 
this direction has been taken in the books 
whose names stand at the foot of this 
column. Dr. Maudsley’s book is the third 
edition, almost entirely rewritten, of the 
second part of his ‘‘ Physiology ‘and Path- 
ology of Mind,” which first appeared in 
1867, and a third edition of the first 
part of which was published as a sepa- 
rate volume in 1876, The present volume, 
which ought to be read in connection with 
its predecessor, is a very valuable contribu- 
tion not only to the history of mental de- 
rangement and abnormality in general, but 
also to the science of human psychology. 
Exceptional or abnormal phenomena are 
usually very instructive, as presenting a set 
of facts parallel with the ordinary set and 
V giving opportunity for analysis. Dr. 
Maudsley’s treatment of sleep and dream- 
ing, of the hypnotic, somnambulic, ec- 
static, and other similar states, and of in- 
sanity, is not only interesting, but is 
characterized by a sober spirit and cau- 
tious manner, that cannot but commend it. 
The interest lies in the details, whch we 
have not space here even toreferto. We 
must urge our readers to make themselves 
personally acquainted with the book. One 
remark, as not without bearing on current 
spiritualistic and other discussions, we may 
quote: ‘‘ Those who were eager that strange 
and mysterious phenomena [fof animal 
magnetism and the like] should have ex- 
trdordinary-and mysterious causes, hastened 

* Tux (Parmotocy or Mum, By Hewny Mavps.zy, 
M.D. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1830. 
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forthwith to invent new forces, which they 
called mesmeric, magnetic, odylic, and the 
like. Inquiry, had it been carefully and 
candidly made, would have shown that the 
phenomena were extreme instances of the 
operation of known laws.” The author’s 
general position is best expressed in his 
own words: ‘‘ Inasmuch,” says he, “as 
psychological, physiological, and patho- 
logica studies of mind are actually con- 
cerned with the same subject-matter, it is 
obvious that methods of study which keep 
the different lines of inquiry entirely apart 
must be at fault somewhere; and it isa 
right aim, and one full of promise, to en- 
deavor to bring them into relation with one 
another, and so make psychology, physiol- 
ozy, and pathology throw light on and give 
help to one another.” It is unnecessary to 
say that this is not materialism. It is sim- 
ply the recognition of the universally ad- 
mitted fact of the intimate connection 
between brain and mind, so that where 
brain is there is mind, and where brain is 
lacking there mind is lacking. The bear- 
ing of this fact on the intellectual status of 
the lower animals is 6bvious. 

Doctor Lindsay has made a very useful 
collection of facts concerning the mental 
condition of animals in health and in dis- 
ease. As a physician, dealing with the 
phenomena of ‘‘abnormal mentalization” 
in man and conducting investigations in 
comparative pathology, and as a naturalist, 
accustomed to the patient observation of 
animal life, at home and abroad, he was led 
to the conclusion that the lower animals are 
subject to the same kinds of bodily and 
mental disease, and possess the same higher 
mental faculties as man. In this work 
he confines himself to the statement of ob- 
served facts and the conclusions that may 
be drawn with scientific strictness from 
them. The question whether the lower 
animals have a moral sense is an interest- 
ing and important one. There are some 
facts that it is hard to explain on any other 
supposition. We may sometimes, as Dr, 
Lindsay says, witness in brute-life what 
seems to be the phenomenon of temptation; 
we can, apparently, see the battle between 
virtuous and vicious propensities, with the 
triumph of the one or the other. Whether 
an animal has ever been observed, knowing 
its own weakness, to avoid temptation we 
incline to doubt; and, in general, it must be 
said that, in any case, the non-human moral 
sense must differ from the human, It may 
be the germinal form of the more highly 
developed faculty. It may have a certain 
value in itself; but perhaps we deceive 
and mislead ourselves when we use the 
same terms to designate phenomena so dif- 
ferent as these. It must be admitted, 
moreover, that the ethical experience of 
the lower animals has not been suffi- 
ciently studied. Our author has excellent 
remarks on their capacity for education, 
their faculty of language, their general 
adaptiveness, their liability to error, and 
their power of deception. All sportsmen 
are familidr with the stratagems employed 
by animals, and a visit to the monkeys’ 
cage at the Zoédlogical Garden will acquaint 
one with the practical jokes of these 
creatures,. The question whether the lower 
animals have language is obviously an 
affair of definition. One must first say what 
language is. Clearly, they communicate 
with one another by signs and sounds; and 
clearly they have not articulate speech, and 
probably not signs for abstract notions. 
The author's second volume, on abnormal 
mental manifestations in the lower animals 
and on dreams, delusions, and perversions, 
is full of interest. Its scientific value will, 
of course, depend on the accuracy of the 
statements of facts, and on the breadth of the 
field of observation. Necessarily, any such 
work as is here attempted leaves much to 
be desired. The facts have not yet been 
sufficiently observed, and iff the deductions 
from any observed fact there is room for 
difference of opinion. But Dr. Lindsay 
has made a good beginning, which, we 
trust, will be followed up by other observ- 
ers. There can be little doubt that a great 
opportunity of psychological research lies 
in this field, of which the materials are all 


around us. " 





....From Messrs. Phillips & Hunt we have 


The Atonement in Christ, by Prof. Doctor John 
Miley, of Drew Thec ogical Seminary, a book 
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which will be found valuable to the theolog- 
ieal student and the working pastor, as a digest 
of the various theories regarding the atone- 
ment and of the arguments for and against 
each. The author gives the most of his atten- 
tion to two theories (asserting that ina strict 
or scientific sense there are and can be but 
these two theories): one the theory of satis- 
faction or absolute substitution, according to 
which the redemptive sufferings of Christ 
were strictly penal; andthe other the gov- 
ernmental theory, or the theory of condition- 
al substitution, according to which those suf- 
ferings were not the punishment of sin, but 
such a substitute for the rectoral office of pen- 
alty.as renders forgiveness,on proper condi- 
tions, consistent with the requirements of 
moral government. The latter isthe theory 
which the author adopts as his own. He shows 
that the theory of satisfaction is self-destruct- 
ive ; all which it is very easy toshow. If sin 
is to be punished, it must be punished in the 
person of the sinner. The idea of a substi- 
tute is utterly out of the question. Though a 
thousand others be put to death, justice will 
demand the death of the sinner all the same. 
The blow cannot be stopped by the interposi- 
tion of another sufferer. Unless the stroke 
goes on till it reaches the sinner himself, just- 
iceis unsatisfied. If justice demands that the 
sinner suffer, it will continue to demand it, no 
matter how many others have suffered. It is 
not a certain amount of suffering that justice 
demands; but the suffering of acertain per- 
son. The author argues out this whole mat- 
ter with clearness. But against his own—the 
governmental theory—this same objection lies. 
The law is not magnified when an innocent 
person suffers. It is honored only when the 
offender himself is punished. If heis not him- 
self punished, it makes no difference how 
many others have suffered. It may be proper 
to remit the penalty; but the propriety of 
such remission cannot by any possibility be 
made to depend on the question how much 
some others have suffered. Our author repro- 
duces the story of Zaleucus, King of the Lo- 
crians, and also the later story, told by Joseph 
Cook, of Mr. Alcott’s having himself whipped 
in the place of his unruly scholars. But it is 
difficult to show that the acts set forth in 
these stories are rational. The rectoral theory 
of the atonement, like the theory of satisfac- 
tion, is not easily sustained by reason. It may 
be urged that the Bible plainly declares that 
Christ suffers in the sinner’s stead. And so it 
declares, as plainly as subject and predicate 
can make a declaration, that a piece of bread 
is the body of Uhrist, and that, in order to be 
saved, we must eat his flesh and drink his 
blood. But, if we are not compelled to sup- 
pose a literal eating of the flesh of Christ and 
a literal drinking of his blood, are we com- 
pelled to believe in his literally suffering in 
our stead? Ifonly bold metaphor is to be 
recognized in the one case, is it not so in the 
other? All theories of an atonement are 
based on the idea of an objective penalty 
for sin, which again is based on the idea 
of an objective divine law. But is this idea 
based on fact? We speak of the “law” of 
our physical nature. We say that dyspepsia 
is the penalty of gluttony. The metaphor is 
allowable ; but all we mean to state as matter 
of fact is that we are so constituted that 
overeating results in certain pains. Now, 
our moral natures are so constituted that sin 
brings suffering upon us. It is rhetorically 
allowable to say that suffering is the ‘‘ penal- 
ty”’ of sin; but is this any the less a metaphor 
than the expression used regarding physical 
disorder? Is there an objective moral law, any 
more than an objective physical law? Are the 
evil results of moral wrong-doing less purely 
subjective than the evil results of physical 
wrong-doing ? Are the terms law and penalty 
less purely metaphorical in the one case than 
in the other? Dr. Miley and other advo- 
cates of particular theories of an atonement 
should first show that there is such a thing as 
objective law and penalty, and so such a thing 
as an objective atonement. 


... The volume on Numbers and Deuteronomy, 
recently issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons, com- 
pletes the American translation of the “‘Lange 
Commentary,” a work. for which the English- 
speaking publicis under very great obligations 
tothe publishers and to the general editor, Dr, 
Schaff. We are glad to see that they announce 
as soon to appear an original volume on the 
“Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament,”’ for 
which we shall be still further indebted to 
them. It will be a real kindness to introduce to 
the American and English Protestant world 
these books, which are not only valuable as 
forming the connecting link between the two 
Testaments, but furnish historical and ethical 
matter important and edifying in itself. The 
Commentary on Numbers is by Dr. J. P. Lange, 
translated and enlarged by Drs, 8. T. Lowrie 
and A. Gosman, with an original introduction 
by Dr. Lowrie. Deuteronomy, commentary 
and introduction, by Dr. F. W: J. Schroeder, 
translated and enlarged by Dr. Gosman, who 





has also added an apologetic section directed 
against the most recent assailants of the Mosaic 

origin of the book. The commentaries main- 
tain thé reputation of the series for learning and 
general ability, and the American editors have 
done faithful and valuable work, particularly 
in the geographical questions. No ecomment- 
ary can please all readers, and we find in this 
anumber of remarks with which we cannot 
agree: We are not surprised, but a little 
shocked, to see that Dr. Lange is inclined (p. 

21) to ascribe to the idea of number a “ Pyth- 
agorean notion.”” On Numbers xii, 1 we should 

like more information on the term ‘‘ Cushite,” 

and in verse 3 a fuller explanation of the 

epithet ‘‘ meek,” applied to Moses. No notice 
is taken of the textual difficulties of the narra- 
tive of the spies, chapters xiiiand xiv; so in 
the account of the conspiracy of Korah, 

Dathan, and Abiram, chapter xvi, the author 
remarks, p. 90, that Keil clears up the discrep- 
ancies that Knobel tries to find here; but for 
most readers, perhaps, it will not be convenient 
to refer to Knobel and Keil (in general Dr. 

Lange depends a good deal on Keil in this 
commentary). The translation given of chapter 
xxi, 14—“‘ And onward unto the Red Sea and 
unto the brooks of Arnon’”’—is grammatically 
unsatisfactory, though it is hardly possible to 
give a satisfaqgyry explanation of this probably 
corrupt passage. We observe that Lange, p. 
93, regards the account of the budding of 
Aaron’s rod, chapter xvii, as an unhistorical in- 
terpolation, and Balaam’s discourses, chapters 
xxii—xxiv, as not in the line of direct Messianic 
prophecy. Both views are combated by 
the American editor, pp. 93,141 ff. In Deut. 
vii, 5 the form asherais brought into connec- 
tion with Astarte or Ashtoreth, an unwarranted 
combination, and the wholly inadmissible ren- 
dering “grove” is adopted. The remarkable 
repetition in chapter xfi, where verses 17—24 are 
almost identical with verses 11—16, is passed 
over with a bare allusion ; and we miss an ex- 
planation of the obscure reference in chapter 
xxxiii,8 to the testing of Levi at Massah and 
Meribah. The commentators and translators 
hold strictly to the Mosaic authorship of the 
two books. While their discussion is ful) and 
painstaking, it seems to us that they do not do 
justice to the culture-historical side of the 
question, and that they fail to show references 
in other Old Testament books to these two. 


....From A. D. F. Randolph & Co. we have 
avery timely supplement to Angue’s “Bible 
Hand-book ” in Conder’s Hand-book to the Bible. 
One of the two authors is known in connection 
with the Palestine Exploration Fund, and their 
little volume does good service in its attempt 
to throw the light of modern research on the 
Bible in the departments of chronology, his- 
tory, measures, time, rituals, government, 
tribute and offerings, art and science, social 
life, and physical geography. We are confi- 
dent Bible-readers generally will find it to 
their advantage not only to peruse it, but to 
keep it at hand as a means of reference. Yet, 
strangely, where we should expect this effort 
to be most reliable, there we find it least 
worthy of implicit trust. While Lieutenant 
Conder is perfectly familiar with the ground, 
he is not as judicious or happy in the line of 
identification of places as he ought to be. He 
attempts a great deal too much and expresses 
himself with too great haste and confidence, 
Few of his recoveries that are sure are im- 
portant, and some are certainly wrong. For 
example, take merely three places, connected 
with the Jordan. Bethabara is carried to a 
ford of the river in the upper part of the Val- 
ley, away to the north of Bethshan, Beis4n, 
mainly because an occurrence of a descrip- 
tive term, ’Abarah, ford, has been discovered 
there ; whereas, the connections of the narra- 
tive positively require a position for the place 
in the lower portion of the Jordan vale. Not 
long ago (October, 1877), Lieat. Conder pro- 
posed, in the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement” of the 
Fund, to identify Bethany-beyond-Jordan 
with the remote Ard el-Bethanieh, on the 
north of the mountains of the Haurfn. This 
was promptly shown, in the columns of Tus 
INDEPENDENT, to be utterly impossible. Now, 
without retraction, the position is taken that 
this Bethany, Bethania, or Batanea, was the 
tract to-day called el-Butein, on the northern 
slope or base of Jebel ’Ajifin, and just south of 
the Yarmfik or Hieromax, also without ac- 
knowledgment that Burckhardt had placed it 
there nearly seventy years ago (“‘ Travels in 
Syria,” p. 287). The region of Succoth is at- 
tributed to the midst of the Jordan depres- 
sion, over against the valleys of the Zerka and 
the Farah. But the location of Succoth there 
has been shown, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, to be 
impossible. Or, take another example, in sn- 
other line. Lieut. Conder allows his scientific 
knowledge to deceive both himself and his 
readers in defining Lebanon as ‘“‘ milk white,” 
from the fact thatite ranges consist of hard 
crystalline limestone, overlaid by a formation 
of soft white chalk. Here is a mis-stete- 
ment, for the bigher portions of the moun- 
tains are far from being made up of soft 





white chalk, and, even if they were, this 
is a geological observation of no import- 
ance. In that remote antiquity when Leb- 
anon received its appellation, men called it 
‘white’? who stood at a great distance, who 
probably never set foot on any of its ranges, 
simply and instantly upon the sight thereof— 
in winter from the mantle of snow wrapping 
its masswe form, and in summer from the 
glacier-lize crown ever brilliantly radiant upon 
its lofty head. 


.«.-A very pleasant little book is the Island 
of Capri, by Ferdinand Gregorovius, translated 
from the German by Lilian Clarke, published 
by Lee & Shepard, Boston, Charles T, Dilling- 
ham, New York. The people, the scenery, the 
historical associations, the archeology are 
touched on lightly and agreeably. It is a good 
book for a journey or a holiday. ‘The sec- 
ond, third, and fourth volumes of the cheap 
edition of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire are issued by the American Book 
Exchange, New York. The type is good, Dean 
Milman’s notes are given, and there is added, 
what will be very convenient, a complete in 
dex of the whole work. Mr. Herbert H. 
Smith’s Brazil, the Amazons, and the Coast, pub- 
lished by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, will be wel- 
comed by all persons interested in South 
American life. Mr. Smith has enjoyed excep- 
tional advantages in his study of the Valley of 
the Amazon. The reader will find tn it not only 
an agreeable sketch of native mannérs, but 
also a short but clear and intelligible outline 
of the history of discovery, not only an ac- 
count of birds, animals, and plants, but also 
something about the myths and folk-lore of 
the Amazonian Indians, including an ex- 
amination of the story of the women who 
are said to live in a community spart 
from men. Mr. Smith expresses his pur- 
pose to publish the results of « critical and 
comparative study of these myths, antl Invites 
contributions relating to myths and legends 
of Asia, Africa, America, Indian or Negro. We 
hope he will be able to carry out this plan, 
and give us some information about American 
mythology. Those who have enjoyed Mrs. 
Brassey's ‘‘Cruise around the World in the 
‘Sunbeam’”’ will find a like pleasure in her new 
book, Sunshine and Storm in the Hast ; or, Cruises 
to Oyprus and Constantinople, published by 
Henry Holt & Co,, New York. Mrs. Brassey’s 
charm is in part her realistic and unaffected 
style, in part her good breeding and her good 
sense. She describes just what she sees, in- 
duiges in no reflections, goes into no disquisi- 
tions, historical, religious, or artistic. She 
sees with a cultivated woman’s eyes, and tells 
what she sees and what she does ina simple, 
pleasant way, that soon makee us friends with 
her and “Tom.” The present volume goes 
over a pecullarly interesting field and Mrs. 
Brassey’s pages are like photographs. The 
mechanical execution of the book is admir- 
able. Mesers. Wittemann Brothers bring 
out a Photo-Panorama of New York, Brooklyn, 
and Vicinity, a lithographie engraving, printed 
jm photo-tints, executed by Louis Glaser) 
Leipzig, for whom Mesers. Wittemann are the 
sole agents. The views are taken from the two 
piers of the East River Bridge and are excellent. 


.. ++ Tales of Old Thulé&contains a number of 
delightfal old-time stories, collected and 
charmingly illustrated by J. Moyr Smith. J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. have our heartfelt thanks 
for giving the book to American children. 
Another equally delightful volume is The 
Tapistry Room, by Mrs. Molesworth, whose 
“Cuckoo Clock ’’ and ‘‘Grandmother Dear ”’ 
are favorites on this, as well as the other side 
the sea. Here we have a genuine child’s 
romance, pure and simple, full of fascinating 
impossibilities, fllustrated in Walter Crane’s 
unique fashion, and published by Macmillan & 
Co. The volume which completes this trio 
of admirable books is a thoroughiy American 
one. Old Friends and New is what its author, 
Miss Sarah O. Jewett, calls this collection of a 
half dozen or more stories, most of which, in- 
deed, are already ‘‘ old friends,’”’ through the 
magazines. Miss Jewett’s admirable descrip- 
tive power and pure English need no com- 
mendation here. Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
have issued the book in the “‘ Little Classics” 
style, and, though without illustrations, it can 
hold its own beside the other two, and easily 
overtop them, as these stories have an 
abiding charm, not only for the young, but for 
children of a larger growth. We felt, as we 
read “‘A Bit of Shore Life,” that the woods 
whose loss the author mourns meant the 
very ones over whose destruction we too had 
grieved, and we echoed her sigh (was ever 
sigh voiced in homelier, simpler, or better En- 
glish ?): “There will never be such trees for 
me any more in the world. I knew where the 
flowers grew under them and where the ferns 
were greenest, and it was as much home to me 
as my own house. They grew on the side of a 
hill, and the sum always shone through the 
tops of the trees as it went down, while below 
it wae all in shadow. And'I had been there 
with so many dear friends who had died or 
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who are very far away. I told Mise Cynthis 
what I had never told anybody else”’—but 
buy the book and read what she told Miss 
Cynthia. 


-+++Dr. MeCosh’s book on The Emotions, pub- 
Nshed by Charles Scribner’s Sons, will be found 
to be readable and instructive. The author does 
not undertake te go into the question of the 
deeper-lying origin of emotion, or the moral 
questions therewith connected, but contents 
himself with noting the psychological surface 
facts. In this field the book is clear and in- 
teresting, though it reads too much like a 
collection of moral essays taken from mag- 
azines. Pres. McCosh follows Brown in his 
division of the emotions into retrospective, 
immediate, and prospective. He makes four 
elements in emotion: appetence, or tendency, 
or proclivity; an idea, or fantasm; excite- 
ment, with attachment and repugnance ; and 
the organic affection ; and he thinks that he 
is the first who has exhibited the four in their 
combination and mutual relations. He defines 
emotion as a feeling of which the object fs an 
idea, while in sensation the object is physical. 
The book seems to be the well-considered 
table talk of the able thinker who fs ite au- 
thor; and we judge that it will make a good 
text-book for schools, for which perhaps the 
author designed It. 


-«+»We have already noticed the first num- 
ber of the Humboldt Library of Popular Science 
TAterature, Proctor’s ‘ Light Science for Leis- 
ure Hours.” We now havethe second and 
third numbers: Tyndall’s Forms of Water and 
Bagehot’s Physics and Politics. The value of 
Mr. Tyndall’s book has been so generally rec- 
ognized that it is unnecessary to say more 
about it. Mr. Bagehot’s treatise, which is “an 
application of the principles of natural selec- 
tion and heredity to political society,” though 
less known, is a well-written book, cautious in 
tone and worthy of study. We heartily com- 
mend the enterprise of Messrs, J. Fitzgerald 
& Co., of this city, in thus making these val- 
uable books accessible to all. The Humboldt 
Library is of the same form and price as the 
Franklin Square Library. 


.-Mr. Thomas Hughes’s Manliness of 
Ohrist, published in cheap form by I. K. Funk 
& Co., is a review of the life of Christ for the 
purpose of pointing out his “nerve and 
truthfulness.”’ It is marked by a sympathetic 
and reverent tone ; and, though ft attempts to 
bring out only one side of the character and 
work of Jesus, it will be useful in throwing 
light on that, as well as in stimulating the 
reader to courage in following and defending 
trath. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


T. Whittaker has in press for immediate 
publication ‘‘ Lectures on Social Questions— 
Competition, Communism, Co-operation, and 
the Relation of Christianity to Socialism,” by 
J. H. Rylance, D.D., rector of St. Mark’s 
Chureh, N. Y. The author’s style is manly 
and vigorous and the book promises some 
thing fresh, if not startling, on these absorbing 
topics. 


“Christ Bearing Witness to Himself,” being 
the Dannellan Lectures for 1878-9, by George 
A. Chadwick, D.D., is also announced for early 
issue by the same firm. 
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The British Quarterly, London Quar- 
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The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 


D, APPLETON & C0. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


The Crayfish. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ZO- 
OLOGY. By Professor T. H. Hurizy, F. R. & 
With 63 Mustrations. Forming Volume XXVIII 
of “The International Scientific Series.” 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.75. 
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face 
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Ceremonial Institutions. 


Being Part IV of “The Principles of Sociology.” 
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Srzncer. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
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Roscoe's Chemistry. 


A TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. By H. E. Rosconr, 
F. R. 8., and C. ScnorLemmen, F. R. 8., Professors of 
Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester, England. 
With numerous Illustrations. Volume II, Part 
li—Meratas. 8vo. Cloth, $3. 
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An unauthorized edition of this work compels us to 
reduce the price of our Library Edition to $1. We 
shall publish diately a cheap Paper Edition, 
printed from the large type of our plates, with addi- 
tional matter. Price, 25 cents. Our editions are the 
enly editions authorized by Mr. Arnold, and he re 
ceives copyright on every copy sold. All who believe 
in the right of an author to property in his book will 
refuse to purchase any other. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


Deven in Water Steeet Erery Ureaiae, 
Second Edition. 

Describing the eight years’ work of the McAuley 
Water-Street Mission among the outcasts in New York 
City. Sold for the benefit of the poor of the Mission. 

“It is a pathetic and touching record and shows 
Here much good may done by small means."'— Utica 
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—Zion's Herald. 
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W. R. BLISS, 41 West Eleventh St., N. Y 


Also a SxeTcH oF THE LIFE oF JERRY MCAULEY 
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60 cents, postage paid. 
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Price, 60 cents. 
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Cloth. Price, 60 cents 


A Treatise on Oral Deformities 


AS A BRANCH OF MECHANICAL SURGERY. By 
Norman W. Kuvosiey, M.D.S.. D.D.S. With over 
850 illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00; sheep, $6.00. 


‘ESS: | Notes on the Parables of Our 
Lord. 


By RicuaRp CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. A new cheap- 
eredition. 12mo. Cloth Price, $1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers, or any volume sent by 
mati, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 BOND STREET, New York. 
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NOW READY! 
Camp and Cabin. 
Sketches of Life and Travel in the West. 


By ROSSITER W. RAYMOND. 
Little Classic red ed, wi 
Btyle, im ith Frontispiece. 


“One of the most delightful of the Spring books.”— 
— Fy — net — 
. weird scenery 

ot pari tl roti, both Yo Feed and to look 


at.” —Bosto 
“ They have the one necessary qualification of short 
t, namely 


a ,» in cAS eminent degree.”— 
“Cannot fail to interest even a fastidious reader.” — 
‘ork Times. 


New ¥: 
ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


BRAVE BEARTS. A Romance of the Pacifie 
Slope. mo. Hlustrated. Cloth, $1. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


A FOOL’S ERRAND. 
Cloth, $1. 
te The most successful Novel for more 
than a quarter of a century. Master- 


1 y oe. lie 

ost powerful national — spots study since 

‘unele Tom's Cabin.’ "—Boston 

MATERNITY. For Wives, pone Nurses. By 
T.S. Verpi, A. M.,M.D. Price, $2. 


¢ 
“ A safe friend and guide, the use of which is re- 
markably easy. A very comprehensive work, whose 
author has been for years well known as an unusually 
able and successful punstiiienes. "—N. Y. Times, 


By Owz oF Tum Foor. 


*,* Sold everywhere, or ‘mailed, postpaid, by 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


‘a7 Park Place, N. Ye. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 


The Golden Age of Engraving. 


4n Essay on the Works of the Old Engravers. 
With thirteen fine tllustrations. Price, free 
by mail, 15 cents. 


> “To those who wish to > semher afer, doar, and not 














of the engraving and 
its great masters, Tas al oe thts article coli prove 
satiafact r_ is remarkably clear 


and compendio 


pape 
fory..,_ fms pane TIMES. 


Also, just published, price 10 cents, a new edition of 
the late Charles Sumner’s Essay, “The Best Portraits 
tn Engraving.” 


FREDERICK KEPPEL, 248 Broadway, N. Y. 


ECLECTIC PENS. 


If you want a good Pen send for 


No. 100, School. No. 300, Extra Fine. 
No. 200, Commercial. No. 400, Round Pointed. 


Sample Card, by Mail, 10 cts. 
Sample Gross, by Mail, $1.00. 


Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati. 
A VALUABLE WORK. 








READER’S HAND-BOOK 


OF ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, 
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WITH TWO APPENDICES. 


By the Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D., 


Author of “ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” “A 
Guide to Science,” etc. 


Crown 8vo, 1184 pages. Half morocco, gilt top, $3.60. 
Sheep, $4.00. Half Russia, $5.00. 
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A Charming New Novel, 


WRECKED, 


BUT NOT LOST. 


By FAITH TEMPLETON. 
12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.50. 





“A pure, bright, healthful story, well written as to 
style, Find ‘of quite artistic, symmetrical construction. 
Ita scenes lie in this country, and they vary from the 
serious and pathetic to the gay and humorous; while 
the characters are well-drawn representatives of many 
wou 7 ae in real life. The writer's name is new 

deserves recognition in the list of most 
srentdares novelista.”"— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Rosa N. Carey’s New Novel. 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES, 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 
Author of “ Wooed and Married,” ete. 
12moe. Cloth, $1.25. Paper Cover, 75 Cents. 


Those who have read “ Wooed and Married” will 
need no further commendation +4 oy really pr | 
story than the information that it is by the author 

that delightful work. 


*,° For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


$66 prods Wha Poa ae 
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The Literary Revolution. 
Volunteers. 


Our Friends know how. like “leaven,” our books work when they get into a neighborhood. It is common for 
the sight of one to sell a hundred. In one case a sample of “ Universal Knowledge ” actually sold 4,000 volume: 
within a week. [t gotintoa large manufacturing house, and ‘‘took” more rapidly than “smallpox” ever did! Ow 
customers invariably become our friends and volunteer to work for the Revolution 

Our Catalogue, handed to an acquaintance by one who knows our books or knows us, with one good word o' 
commendation, will be of real and pepbably of great service to the “revolurion,”’ Will not every friend who receive: 
an extra Catalogue make such use of it? e will gladly send any quantity tor wise distribution. 

- > The success of this movement continues 
Remarkable Progress. Boe 
But little more than a year ago one large printing press was sufficient for its needs. To-day our faciiities, equalle:! 
in extent by only a few of the old millionaire publishing houses, are taxed to the uttermost, but cannot meet th: 
demands for our books. For weeks we have been running our presses twelve hours a day, recently extending th: 
time to fourteen hours; as one set of hands cannot long endure such continued labor. we have already started tw: 
sets Of hands, and the machinery, which never tires, will run the entire twenty-four hours six days in the week 


"Type-Set ting by Steam ~ It has not been commonly known tha 


type is now set and distributed by ma 

tisa very interesting sight to see the machines at work which have set the type in our “Acme Libra 
ries’ of “* History,’ ** Biography,” “ Classics,” and The Library Magazine, With their aid one man does the work o 
five by the old hand process. One office at work for us has twenty-six of these machines already, and more ar 
building. Probably no invention ever more severely taxed the ingenuity of man, and none was ever more com 
pletely successful. 


e 
Three Great Offers s DO eveacers of this Pa 
Three Great Offers per. 

The old millionaire publishing houses, whose m onopolies and power we are breaking, of course fightus as 
best they can. Many newspapers under their power and influence have refused us the use even of their adverti+ 
ing columns, and have propagated slanderous reports The many thonsand booksellers and agents of the countrs 
have commonly made the mistake of opposing their own, as it is the people's, interest. and we have sold books i) 
spite of them. instead of by their aid The best men of this class, however, are learning and accepting the fact that 

2 i ‘Terms to Clubs” affor 


the “revolution” is in their interest also, as it vastly increases the sale of books, and our 
abundant profit to the bookseller who has $100 and a proportionate amount of brains toinvest. The greatest enemy 


which the revolution bas thus far methas been “incredulity.” Some clergymen have thought we meant a 
tical joke" by offering Geikie's * Lite and Words of Christ” complete for fifty cents. Good people commonly have 
thought books could not be made socheap. Itis a simple fact that thus far it has costus about as much to adver 


tise our books and convince people that we are really telling the truth about them. as it has cost to manutaciure the 
books themselves. If it were not for this immense tax for advertising, it would be possibile for us to make prices 
even less than we have done. With the special object of demonstrating to the readers of this paper the great things 
which are being done for lovers of good books, and making further advertising unnecessary, we describe below 
three qreat hooks, one or more of which is sure tobe wanted by every intelligent owner of Scents. They fairly repre- 
sent our large and rapidly-growing list of Stardard Books, im quality of paper, printing, binding, and illustrations. 
‘j Fither of the three books will besent by mail on receipt of price and postage, and if not 
EF irst Offer. ee ne mey be es atnce. and the nice hese whe ae ——- 
‘o any readerof this paper who will cat out and return this slip within one wee 
Second Offer. from the time he receives it, with the sum of $1 5, we will send the three books by 
mail free of postage, and either or all may be returned at once if not satisfactory, and the price will be retunded. 
Any reader of this paper who will take the trouble’ to show this advertisement to his 


r er. neighbors. and influence them to unite with him and order. within one week from the 
time he receives the paper, of the three books, to the value of $5 00. we will send the books free of postage or ex- 
pressage, and send to him one book extra, for his trouble. Any or all of the books may be returned if not satisfac 


tory. and the money will be refunded This slip must be cut out and returned with the order, to secure these terms, 
> ; ot this paper know well both us and our books, that the 
The Editors and F ublishers are all Sorvepressas hem. and that we do all we agree A 
do. If you inquire of your neighbors you will probably find some who have already dealt with us, tor our custom- 
ers are now found iu almost every village in the United States and Canada, 


Life and Words of Christ. 


By Cunnincuam Geixiz, D. D. Price reduced from $8 we sects: beautiful brevier type, neat strong cloth binding ; 
postage, 8 cts. 

“ Profoundly interesting—marvellously cheap.'""—Albany Evening Times. 

“It is fascinating reading.’’—Boston Commonwealth. 

“The best of all the lives of Christ—a marvel of cheapness.”—Portiand Christian Mirror. 

“a great and noble work, richin information, elegantand scholarly in style, earnestly devout in feeling.”— 
London Literary World. * 

“Itis a work of profound learning.’ —Archbishop of York. 

‘Simply indispensable to students of gospel history.”—British Quarterly Review. 

“a work of gigautic industry, of the highest literary rank, aad breathing the spirit of true faith in Christ.”—Dr. 
Delitzsch, the Commentator. 

“It seems to me among books a pearl of great price, and a man might well sell a thousand others to become 
possessor of this one.’’—Harriet Beecher Stowe 

“ Will last when we have all passed away—is by far the tome A C. H. Spurgeon. 

“The most interesting book we have ever read on the subject,"—Churchman, New York, 

**The best book that has ever appeared on the subject.""—The Homilist. 

* A more thorough, careful and exhaustive work we have never read.”"—Baptist Magazine. 

“\Dr, Geikie’s book is admirable.""—Harper’s Magazine. 

“A neat volume, good enoug! type, handsomely bound.’’—Christian Standard and Home Journal. 

“Itis amazingly cheap and far the best life of our Lord.”"—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


Acme Library of Biography. 


Twelve standard books, at one time published at $1 2each, now issued in one volume, beautiful brevier type, 
neatly cloth-bound, for 0 cts., postage &c., containing: ** Frederick the Great,” by Macaulay: ** Robert Burns,”’ by 
Carlyle: ** Mahomet,”’ by Gibbon: ‘ Martin Luther,’ by Chevalier Bunsen; ** Mary, ore of Scots,” by Lamartine; 
“Joan of Arc,”’ by Michelet: ** Hannibal,” by Thomas Arnold; **Cassr.” by Liddell; Cromwell,” by Lamartine; 
“* William Pitt,” by Macaulay; “ Coluinbus,” by Lamartine; “ Vittoria Colonna,” by Trollope. 


The Book of Fables. 


Zsop’s Fables, complete, with text based upon Croxall, La Fontaine, and L'Estrange, with copious additions 

Stems other medern autheve, profusely illustrated by Ernest Griset. About 400 pp., cloth: price 580 cents: postage 

cents. eady Marc ) 

Our new edition of the Fabies of Zsop we think will be found, for reading or reference, the best ever issued. I: 
contains about twice as many of the fables attributed to Zsop as theedition we have hitherto published, with near 
ly as many more of laterdate. The type is a large long primer of a beautiful face, and the illustrations, nearly forty 
in number, are by the best artist who has ever pictured the wit and wisdom of the antique sa 


VERDICT OF PRESS AND PEOPLE: 


One of Many. It hardly seems possible, and yet this book is one of many, which are published by this house 
at low prices. It isa marvelin bookmaking. Telegraph, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A Country Puarson’s Opinion, I bid you God-speed in the worthy enterprise of giving us good literature 
gad cheap. ae country parsous can now fill our shelves with good booksat small cost. He. C. H. A, Bulkley, 

ort Henry, N. Y. 
© Important Problem. The American Book Exchange is solving the important problem of furnishing 
goud and standard books at prices within the reach of all persons of moderate incomes. Chicago Evening Journal. 

A Rich Relative # Has some rich relative left you a colossal fortune which you are spending in publishi 

ks for (he people at nominal prices? Ifso, laamire your taste. But wont the old-line publishers be glad when 

tisgone? B. F. Cougim, Kandoiph, N, Y. 

Reltable—Too Strange tobe True! The American Book Exchange fs reliable. This we say from actua! 
knowledge. It is almost too strange to believe that standard books should be published at so low a price, butitis,an 
actual fact, and the books are well printed and bound. We unhesitatingly endorse the American Book Exchange. 
teat & course in bringing the best literature within the reach of all classes of people. The Central Bap- 

t. Louis, 0, 

Can’t Lend Ours! To our friends of literary tastes we would say: Your lives will be intolerable without this 
work. Send and get it: we can’t lend ours. State Journal, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Editor ofthe Tribune. Dear Sir.—I desire with shame and confusion of face to take it all back. ¢. ¢., what 
I wrote in my ‘frstcommunication Since mailing I have received trom the American Book Exchange the volume 
for which Isent. I now regard Mr. Alden as a benefactor, and shall endeavor to disseminate the knowledge o! 
him and his wares among my acquaintances, Penitentialiy yours, C. H. Bordman, St. Paul, Minn. 

* Wring vour Neck.” You are making a first-class name for yourself and house in this city outside of the 
general book men. They would, if they could, wring your neck if they dare. J. H. Bentley, Chicago, Ill. 

Chambers’ English Ligerature. So popular and descriptive in character as to interest the most unschol. 
arly reader, it is so comprehensive and reliable as tocommand the respect of the most accomplished student of our 
literature. Has the merit of compactness, postaniy. and inexpensiveness. Of course to meet these ends the 
type cannot be of the largest nor the paper of the thickest; but what deficiencies exist in these reapeste--and thes 
are not material—are more than made up by the amazing cheapness of the work, The American k Exchange 
deserves credit for the part it is taking 1n popularizing standard literature. Christian Union, N. Y. 


OTHER STANDARD BOOKS. 


Library of Universal Knowledge, 20 vols., $10 00. Pictorial Handy Lexicon, %5 cents 
Miimau's Gibbon’s Rome, 5 vols., $2 50. Sayings Wise and Otherwise, by author of Spairow 
Macaulay's History of England, $ vols., $1 50. grass Papers. §) cents 
Chambers’ Cyclopzxdia of English Literature, 4 vol., $2 Mrs. Hemaxs’ Poetical Works, 75 cents. 
Kvuicht’s Popular History of England, 4 vols,, Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, 2 vols. $2. 
rea) met my le gy rem 3 vols, si SO. Crnden’s Concordance, — $i. 

ilton’s Complete Poetica ork. 5) cents. Rollin’s Ancient History, . 
Shakespeare's Complete Works, 75 cents Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, illustrated, $1. 
Works of Dante, translated by Cary. 5) cents Works of Flavius Josephus, $2 ¢ 
Works of Virgil, translated by Dryden, @ cents. Comic History of the Cnited States, Hopkins, illustra 
The Koran of Mohammed, translated by Sale, 35 cents, ted, 80 cents 
Adventures of Don Quixote, illustrated, W cents. Health by Exercise, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 50 cents. 
Health for Women, Dr. Geo, H. Ta) lor, 0 cents 


Arabian Night«, illustrated. 50 cents. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim « Progress, illustrated, 50 cents. The Library Magazine, 10 cents a number, $1 2 year. 
Robinson Crusoe, illustrated, 50 cents. The Library Magazine, bound volumes, & cents. 
Saree Munchausen and Gulliver’s Travels, illustrated, Leaves from the Diary of an Old Lawyer, 
cents ‘ 

Stories and Ballads for Young Folks, by E. T. Alden, il- Each of the above bound in cloth. If by mail, postage 

lustrated, $1. extra. Most of the books are also published in fine edi 
acme labrary of Modern Classics, 50 cents. tions and fine bindings, at higher prices. 


” is™, . ‘ 
ne’s Histo: 7 of Erglich Literatere, 75 cents. Complete Descriptive Catalogues and Terms to Clubs. 
Cecil's Books of Natural History, $1. ° will be sent free on request. 
Remit by bank draft, money erder, registered letter, or by express. Fractions of one dollar may be sent in 
postage stamps. Address 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
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ASTONISHING PRICES. 


We have on hand for sale the following named fine 
Steel Engravings (all by the celebrated Engraver, A. 
H. Ritchie) and Publications, which will be sent, post- 
paid, to any address upon receipt of the price named. 





ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE 
EMANCIPATION PROCLAMA- 
TION,” by Ritchie. Size of Sheet, 
Giri uianeneCiisebectacucstaneneperestoene $2 00 

The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed 
and attested by F. B. Carpenter, 
the Artist, and A. H. Ritchie, the 


BIG nov casccccccvsccccesccccccessenecese 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED 

STATES. Size, 26x40................. 200 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by 

A. I, Ritchie, the Engraver.......... 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8.GRANT. Size, 

Ps thakocenstens<cccseesssabtessbesersanh 1 60 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. 

Bere Wis wiadnns ve tbe dccdocdsdccssccecde 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER 

COLFAX. Size, 16x'20............... 100 


EDWIN M. STANTON. Size,16x20. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size,16x20. 100 

All of the above are engraved by Ritchie, are print- 
ed on heavy white paper, and will be sent postpaid, on 
receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN.” By Frank B. Car- 
penter.e Boundin Cloth. 360 pages. 


(Former price, $1.50.) 

This volume gives a better insight into his “inner 
life” than can be found elsewhere, and is altogether 
one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. 


The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” 
Bound in Cloth. 190 pages.......... 50c. 

It gives biographical sketches of the subjects of the 
picture of the “First Reading of the Emancipation 
Proclamation ” and of the Artist, and the facts which 
led to the crisis of Emancipation. 

A liberal discount will be made to newspaper pub- 
lishers and others who may wish to purchase the 
above to use as premiums, and also to booksellers, 
dealers in engravings, and others, who buy to sell 
again. 


Orders should be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York, 


HARPER'S MAGAZ HARPER’S WEEKLY, ‘and 


INE, 
HARPER'S BA AB s Onc oree either ¥ 
of Jor one year, 





A ‘ 
10; or any two for $7. 
b Ha 8 
matl on receipt % Ten Cents. 
HARPER & 


The Christian Herald, 


CLASS &P. 
WEEKLY BEAU FAMILY 
ewsiest and  Wide- 


_ 
ENTERTA Sere MYvES 
Bas Bopey ag phen - 


Trial Subscription Three outhe, only 
wenty Gye Cen 
More than 50 Eminent ters, representing every 
on of the country, will con te Original Ar- 
ticles tre a UpBER NTAINS, 
Fifty-six long, well-filled columns of the original 
and Uy-selected reading. 
ITS SUNDAY-SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, 
jucted f. Epwakp Owner, LL.D., of Michi- 
gan University, is UNEXCELLED. 





F 
B OE Tint G 


“MABEL QUEEN”; or, 
“The Foundling on the Little 
Grave,” 


by the antnor af kate Wyinans Sad the Forger 
e author of “ © Fo “ 
a hter,” one of the best and most atori 


Daug! ios 
EA pe one 
first issue fn April. 

CHRISTIAN HERALD, 
209—211 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





The. Farmer’s Friend | and Guide, 
of interest. to 1. - ruriste. m Price 


0 cents. gy pn 
ASK HARRISON & CO" 206 and Bus broadway, N.Y. 





PRY SEEYANA MILITARY acape: 
Enginesring, Chemistry Chennicy, and) English.” De 





MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


A Musical Library! 


DITSON & CO, from time to time gather to- 
gether their best, choicest, most Dor 
ular pieces of sheet music, and bind them in hand- 
some volumes of from 200 epaeee. Sheet Musio 
There are now 82 books of series. Collect- 





t of choco ena holds the best 
cost 
Price in Boards, $2.00; Cloth, $2.50; Gilt, $3.00. 


The following are the VOCAL books only: 
Sunshine ef Song. 68 popular Songs. 

World of Song. Songs. Great variety. 
Gems of English Seng. 70 Songs. New book. 
Household Melodies. 2vols. 147 Songs. 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. 100 famous airs. 
Silver Chord, 160 Songs. 

Gems of German Seng. 100 German Gems. 

“ Scottish aad 160 Scottish “ 

“ Sacred a 110 of the best. 
Shower of Pearls. 62 capital Duets. 
Wreath of Gems. © Songs, quite varied. 
Silver Wreath. 60 Songs, Duets, and Trios. 
Operatic Pearls. 02 Favorite Opera Songs. 
Musical Treasure. Vocal and Instrumental. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for above prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, New York. 








MUSIC FOR EASTER! 


“THE MORNING,” 


A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CONCERT EXERCISE, 
by Dr. J. H, Vincent, containing ve 
Readings, appropriate Songs, 
Price, 10 Cts. by Mail ; $7.50 per 100 Copies. 
Parties ord: 50 — of “Tae Morne” will 
of Sei es ate be s+ SUtele 
o 
without charge. 
Biglow & Main’s Easter Annual No. 4 


tains Seven New Carols for Easter Services in the 
—_ Sunday-schooL 


Price, 5 Cents by Mail; $4 per 100 Copies. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninta 8rt., | 73 Rawpoira Sraeer, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


“A Welcome Visitor.” 


Best musical ever prt " “ Buery 
musictan and should have it.” “The mu- 
A DE gy AB JRF 
‘entire .” “TF anyone wants pores 
ee ine hs ae them.” 
“ The premiums worth (to a subscriber with a big 
bar heart) at least $10.” 
These are bona fide press notices of 


CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR, 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 
Every number contains 82 large peges. Sed woth 
notes, musical news. and five to ten pleces of now 


"Teer gmazen, arene su pionres 


fi v w Pre- 
tonish light overybouy. partio- 


“SUBBORIPTION P RIOR, $1.50 
ocal istrumental 
mga any or diameulh, abd we will know which pro- 
mium to send.) 

gar” Sample cepy free on receipt of stamp. .43 
Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


CHEAP MUSIC. 


Send Postal for free Catalogue of Popular Music at 
popular prices. Extra special terms to dealers. Agents 
wanted in every village, town, and city. Addgess 
“ Hrrcucock’s Music Storz,” 32 Park Row, New York. 











FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Ta INDEPENDENT since the change 

















for and Kindergartens. Over 
Hiceadi net aoa aperateSectesa of Bckoel aed 
new and appro; hoo! 
Society Diplo _ lists and samples of Ed. 
ucational to teachers or 
their address. H. RD SONS, Manufactur 
So 14 St. 
TON’S DESI with full 
Tras eRMSTES CARRS wip tecsie 


package all different, sent by mail to 
RW FTLTON Ze Ede Publisters, Boston. 
BO With Rass Wie Gk SPRING. Nosthdon Ch 
—_—_————— 
EDUCATION. 








to its t form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., of 
the best Binder in to supply those who 
may desire them, File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THE cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” 
embossed on it in large letters, making it 
quite ornamental and in ~—_ respect 
like a handsome volume. ey be de- 


each ; or sent (pos 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. e usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 








a“ 
P.O. Box a a ‘Tribuse Building, New York, 
doun b. ADEs, Manaee. 
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No. 66 Court 8t., near City Hall. over Bunce & Benedict's 
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Beligions Autelligence. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
BRAHMO SOMAJ. 


In the course of the proceedings in com- 
memoration of the jubilee of the Brahmo 
Somaj, of which we gave some account 
last week, came the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Conference, which was only organ- 
ized a year or two ago and is the 
result of a felt need of a central organ- 
ization. The Brahmos have advanced 
considerably in several directions in the 
past two or three years, and the Somaj is 
approaching a well-defined position in a 
doctrinal, as well as in an ecclesiastical 
sense. At the meeting of the General Con- 
ference the assistant secretary read a report 
of the operations of the Somaj for the past 
fourteen years. Accompanying the report 
were interesting tables of receipts and ex- 
penditures for the year 1879, and a com- 
plete list of all the places visited by mis- 
sionaries of the Somaj in the past fourteen 
years and the number of visits to each 
place, a list of the institutions, the number 
of Brahmo marriages, and an account of 
the new ideas developed. 

The Brahmo Somaj, the report states, 
was established in November, 1866. Pre- 
viously Brahmoism had existed as a center 
of purified Hindu theology, expressed in a 
service highly rationalistic and intellectual. 
** Nothing but extracts from Hindu theolo- 
gy had been used or allowed in the Cal- 
cutta Brahmo Somaj, and which in its con- 
crete and official form was a property held 
in trust by individuals, the majority of 
whom did not profess the Brahmo faith at 
all. Its entire religious service consisted of 
a formal liturgy, weekly recited by the 
ministers. Little or no attempt had been 
made to establish any conformity between 
religion and personal life.” The Somaj 


was established for the purpose of giving - 


the world a universal theism, to unite the 
scattered theistic churches of India, to 
cultivate devotional habits, and to develop 
Brahmos whose lives should be consistent 
with their professed faith, A book of 
theistic texts, gathered from the scrip. 
tures of all nations, including the Bible and 
the Koran, was provided; a representative 
society to manage the affairs of the Somaj 
was formed; men of different nationalities 
were received as members; and various 
socia] and other reforms were initiated. A 
system of propagandism was put into op. 
eration, and, in the opinion of the Brahmos, 
he Somaj has justified its existence. 

‘‘Inincreasing devotional fervor, which 
has resulted in the Yoga and Bhatki move- 
ments; in originating wlsabe, processions, 
expeditions, missionary movements, de- 
votional practices and disciplines, pious 
doctrines, and places of worship on an in- 
dependent and original basis, the Brahmo 
Somaj of India has justified its own inde- 
pendent origin. In founding new churches, 
new congregations, and a uew order of 
self-devoted missionaries; in uniting new 
communities and races—such as the Pan- 
abis, Maharattas, Billavars, Telugus,’ 
uzeratis, Hindustanis, Sindhis, English. 
men, Scotchmen, Germans, Americans, 
etc—and permeating these races. with 
its own spirit and ideas of universal 
brotherhood, the Brahmo Somaj of India 
has, during the last decade and half, 
sufficiently vindicated its existence as.a 
separate, wide, militant church. In intro- 
ducing such great social, radical changes 
af marri between different castes, the 
abolition of child marriages, the education 
and liberty of women, the abolition of 
caste by free intercourse with all men, in 
changing domestic customs and rituals, 
reforming the Sradha and funeral cere- 
monies, and in poecusng legislative pro- 
tection for the © community, in its 
chief acts of reform, the Brahmo Somaj of 
India has sufficiently vindicated its origin 
and existence as a mighty social organiza- 
tion. In improving character, in stimulat- 
ing zeal and piety, in molding men, in 
forming households, in establishing relig- 
ious neighborhoods, in planning institu- 
tions of public utility, like the Albert Hall 
and Reform Association, the Brahmo 
Somaj of India has vindicated its name 
and object wherever it is known.” 


The receipts for the year 1879 amounted 
to Rs. 9,110, or about $4,555. Of this 
amount Rs. 1,788 was received for building 
purposes, 1,654 from the sale of books, 
1,207 from the Indian Refotm Assotia- 
tion, 1,124 from Dharmatatwa, 744 from 
monthly and yearly subscription, and the 
balance from various sources. Some 
Rs. 9,070 was expended, of which 2,886 was 
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for the maintenance of missionaries and, 
1,775 for construction and repairs of build- 
ings. The list of places visited is arranged 
alphabetically, nearly every letter being 
employed. As an example, there are 31 

places under B, to which 151 visits were 
made, The institutions connected with 
the Somaj are the Theological School, the 
Arya Nari Somaj, and the Indian Reform 

Association. The Reform Association has 
five departments of work: education, liter- 

erature, charity, improvement of working- 

men, improvement of women. The Society 

maintains the Albert School, a school for 

women, and a school for workingmen. The 

number of Brahmo marriages has been 64, 

of which 29 were intermarriages. 

Among the new ideas mentioned as hav- 
ing been introduced in the Somaj in the 
past fourteen years are the celebration of 
utsabs, or festivals, the services lasting 
throughout the day; the recognition of 
Jesus Christ and the reverence paid him as 
a religious prophet; sankirtan, or congre- 
gational singing; the recognition of the 
central idea of all religions; the imparta- 
tion of a divine impulse to the devout; the 
communion of saints, or communication 
between living souls and departed spirits 
(meaning simply the influence of the char- 
acter of the departed); special Providence 
in the affairs of life; seeing and hearing 
God, meaning that the Divine Spirit is 
directly seen by faith and his voice heard 
in conscience. This idea, says the report, 
has ‘‘ vastly modified the prayers and prac- 
tices of Brahmo devotees”; and it goes on 
to say: 

“The idea of a Kingdom of Heaven was 
developed after the establishment of the 
Bharat Asram. It is an ideal community, 
in which men and women lived in mutual 
obedience and affection, as brothers and 
sisters, under the fatherly paseet of 
God, the common Parent of all. The idea 
of the support of Brahmo missionaries by 
the absolute dependence upon God is a 
significant one. The idea of the classifica- 
tion of devotees was introduced not lon 
ago. Advanced Brahmos were initiated 
into different orders of spiritual éulture 
according to the tendencies and aptitudes 
of their nature, and there has beena form- 
al installation of ‘Yogis, Bhaktas, and 
Shabaks. The idea of the Motherhood of 
God has been pendy Sotecmsers for spe- 
cial culture. It will before long produce a 
revolution in our relations with the other 
sex.” 

After the adoption of the report, and of a 
series of resolutions extending greetings to 
al] theists and liberal thinkers in Europe 
and America, and thanks to Max Miller, 
for his useful work on comparative theol- 
ogy, the General Conference named an 
executive committee for the ensuing year, 
and adjourned. 





‘* CHRISTOPHER CRAYON,” whose frequent 
sketches in The Christian World, of London, 
make delight@ul reading, describes a meeting 
held at the héadquarters of the “Salvation 
Army,” a detachment of which, it is 
announced, {fs about to invade America. 
Mr. ‘‘ Crayon,” as a refined Christian gentie- 
man, found little that was congenial in the 
services and speeches he heard. The methods 
of the “General” and his staff were not suchas 
he could employ; but he dare not, nevertheless, 
condemn the work. Speaking of the audience, 
he says: 

‘“‘A more excited, a more earnest, a more 
determined-looking set of people I never saw. 
Evidently they had all found salvation, and 
there was no delicacy in the matter. Every 
minute the exclamations of ‘Glory!’ ‘ Hal- 
lelujah !’ ‘Praise the Lord!’ ‘Amen!’ were 
heard all round. Onthe platform they were 
sometimes in danger of bordering on the 
ridiculous. I could have sworn that at any 
rate one man by me was just out of Bed- 
lam. The way in which he grinned and 
bellowed ‘Glory !’ at the same time throwing 
himself back in his seat and kicking his 
right leg up into the air, was, I confessed to 
myself, ss I sat staring at him, absolutely 
idiotic; but at the Whitechapel Hall it ex- 
cited no curiosity and did not seem out of 
place.” 

The same description would probably be ap- 
propriate for the Water-street meetings, in this 
city. The audiences are not select ; the servi- 
ces would not please a fashionable congrega- 
tion; but wonderful results have been 
wrought. Eight years ago the Water-street 
Mission was opened, in the midst of the vilest 
haunts and the most wicked and wretched 
population to be found in the city. Men and 
women, who hed fallen ss lew as mortals can 
descend in immorality and wretchedness, have 
in these years been attracted, from’ varions 
causes, into the chapel, and have been led, by 
the simple personal appeals, by the read- 
ing of the Scriptures, which some had never 





heard before, and by spirited singing, to 





resolve upon 4 better life. And many 
have lived since their conversion morally 
and usefully. At the chapel meetings some 
thirty or forty old converts attend regu- 
larly, and testify by their changed external ap 
pearance, as wel] asin earnest, devout language, 
the change they have undergone. Here are 
drunkards, thieves, roughs, ex-convicts, and 
outcasts who have heard and received the 
Gospel and now show forth its power in 
changed lives. Hundreds have thue been re- 
claimed. Sailors return aftera long absence, 
and tell how they have persevered in the new 
life, and converts die rejoicing in a blessed 
hope. A work which has been so signally 
successful ought to be continued and enlarged. 
The meetings are held every evening, and are 
free, no collections being taken. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to provide for the expenses. 
The trustees in charge of the mission are well- 
known business men. Mr. A. 8. Hatch, 
banker, is president, and Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, 
James Talcott, and others are associated with 
him. Those who would like to read the in- 
teresting history of this work, sketches of the 
meetings and men, and testimonies given by 
the living and dying converts, would do well 
to send 25 cents to W. R. Bliss, 41 West 
Eleventh Street, New York, for “‘Down in Water 
Street Every Evening.”” Those who have money 
to contribute to the mission may address John 
H. Boswell, treasurer, 170 Broadway. 


.... The Pope’s Encyclical on Marriage, like 
that on Philosophy, is very long. He under- 
takes to show that the Church, and not the 
state, should have jurisdiction over marriages, 
and condemns all legislation providing for 
divorce, which is evil in its effects on families 
and the state. 

* By divorce conjugal bonds lose all stabili- 
ty, mutual affection is impaired, infidelity is 

ockingly encouraged, the care and educa- 
tion of children are imperiled, a pretext is 
furnished for the dissolution of human socie- 
YY, seeds of discord are sown in families, and 
the dignity of the wife is lessened and lowered. 
And, as nothing tends more to ruin families 
and states than corruption of morals, it is easy 
to see that divorce is fatal to the prosperity of 
families and peoples, for it is the result of 
moral depravity, and experience shows us that 
it opens the door to still greater private and 
public moral depravity.” 


He lays down the law of the Church as fol- 
lows: 

“It also behooves everybody to know that, 
if among Christians any union occurs between 
a man and woman apart from the sacrament, 
that union has neither the character nor the 
value of a real m e; and, though it may 
conform with the ci laws, it, nevertheless, 
has no other value than that of a ceremony or 
usage introduced by civillaw. Civil law can 
only command and administer things which 
marriage entails in the civil] order, No power 
can dissolve among Christians a ratified and 
consummated marriage; and, consequently, 
persons who, for any reason whatsoever, con- 
tract a Dew marriage before death has put an 
end tothe first render themselves guilty of a 
manifest crime. But if things come to such a 
point that life fa common becowes intolerable, 
then the Ckurch allows separation of the par- 
tles, and provides every care and remedy to 
lessen the inconveniences of the separation, 
and it never ceases to work for the restoration 
of the concord it never despairs of."’ 

In conclusion, the Pope states the objections 
to the marriage of Catholics with non-Catho- 
lics. 

...-An interesting account is given in the 
Philadelphia Presbyterian of the development 
of advanced Ritualismin Christ Church Chapel, 
of that city. The church itself is old and con- 
servative. The chapel was built in another 
part of the city, and Mr. Hodge, the assistant 
minister of Christ Church, was given charge 
of the chapel, the rector of the church re- 
serving the right to demand his resignation. 
After awhile Mr. Hodge received an assistant, 
Mr. Percival, whose appointment, it seems, was 
opposed by Bishop Stevens, on the ground of 
his advanced views. ‘‘It is quite in accord- 
ance,’’ says the Presbyterian, ‘‘ with the story, 
and seems to come tous as out of some for- 
gotten novel, that there should be a ‘fair 
penitent’ under the training of this counselor 
in spiritual things, and it quite agrees with all 
the traditions that there should bea father 
from whom a secret is to be kept, and a 
mother whose strong and righteous motherly 
feeling judges this secresy to be wrong and 
intolerable.”? At last it comesto the rector’s 
ears that by the priestly law in force in the 
chapel auricular confession was made a con- 
dition of admission to the communion. Upon 
clear evidence of this fact, he dismisses both 
Mr. Hodge and Mr. Percival, though not with- 
out the protest of the congregation. 


.---Pére Didon, of Paris, whose course of 
sermons on divorce were interrupted, some 
time ago, by prohibition of the Archbishop of 
Paris, has been preaching in Trinity Church a 
series of sermons, which were very popular, 
on the conflict between the Church and mod- 
ern society. The preacher admitted that one 
school of Catholics had a right to advocate an 
alliance with past systems of government, an 
absolute science, end an artless political econ- 
omy; but he clalmed an equal footing forCath- 
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olics of a different tendency, who favored an 
alliance with liberal government, experiment- 
al science, and modern economy, and he in 
sisted that of the three solutions—the de- 
struction of modern society by the Church, the 
destruction of the Church by society, and the 
harmonizing of both—the last was alone con- 
sistent with history, the providential govern- 
ment of the world. Pére Didon, when told 
that he might be rebuked by authority, replied 
that his opinions were known and approved at 
Rome. - 

..--The statistics of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church for 1879 show that the gain of 
members was 21,608, while there was a de- 
crease of probationers amounting to 15,647. 
The total of members is now 1,524,006, and of 
members and probationers 1,700,302, an in 
crease in the aggregate of only 6,141. The 
number of traveling preachers is 11,636, the 
increase being 267; and of local preachers 
12,475, against 12,342 last year. There were 
119,783 baptisms, of which 55,565 were of 
children. There was a decrease in the total 
of nearly 8,000, including 492 children. The 
Sunday-schools were increased by 590, making 
in all 20,359, with 1,549,315 scholars, or 20,797 
more than last year. There are 16,955 
churches, an increase of 395; but the esti- 
mated value, $62,520,417, is less by $6,228,- 
741 than in the previous year. 


....A correspondence is published which 
took place between the Bishop of Maritzburg, 
the Bishop of Capetown, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury concerning Mr. Colley and 
Bishop Colenso. Mr. Colley, who has become 
a dean under Bishop Colenso, whom the Church 
but not the Government, regards as an excom- 
municate, stated that he departed for his 
African deanery with the sanction and blessing 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, The Bishop 
of Maritzburg, who claims to be the legitimate 
successor of Bishop Colenso, wrote to his 
metropolitan, the Bishop of Capetown, about 
this statement and the latter wrote to thearch- 
bishop, who, in reply, states that Mr. Colley’s 
reported words convey a “totally erroneous 
impression of what passed” at the interview at 
Lambeth Palace. He further declines to re- 
open the Natal controversy. 


....According to the Congregational Year 
Book for 1880, 74 ministers died in 1879, 107 
were ordained (including 50 ordained without 
installation), 82 were installed,and 95 dismissed. 
The whole number of ministers is 3,585, of 
whom 885 are pastors, 1,561 are acting pastors, 
and 1,139 are not in pastoral work. There are 
8,674 churches, a gain of 54, and 389,920 mem- 
bers, a net increase of 7,266. Of the members 
128,224 are males and 249,349 females. There 
were 13,744 baptisms during the year, of which 
5,374 were of infants. 

....10 fllustration of the improved feeling of 
Mexicans toward Protestant missionaries, it is 
stated that ‘‘a missionary recently passed the 
night in the town of Abualulco, where the Rev. 
Mr. Stevens was murdered by a mob, in 1874. 
He slept on the bench where the dead mission- 
ary had been laid, and was guarded during the 
night by the man who led on the mob that 
killed Mr. Stevens.” 


.... The Swiss Federal Government has re_ 
fused a demand of the Roman Catholics that 
three ecclesiastical days—Epiphany, the Puri- 
fication, and the Immaculate Conception—be 
declared legal holidays, so that all Catholics 
can observe them. 


....A writer in the Independent and Noncon- 
formist estimates that the various branches of 
the Methodist family provide for the spiritual 
wants of 3,138,000 persons, or for nearly one 
in eight of the whole population of England 
and Wales. 

...-The Reformed Episcopal Church has so 
many pressing internal wants that it has been 
deemed wise not to attempt collections for 
foreign missions at present. The expenditures 
were to have been made through the American 
Board. 


.... The Prussian ministerof public worship, 
Herr Von Pattkammer, has defended in the 
Diet the government subvention to the Old 
Catholics, who have been, he says, recognized 
by the state. 


...-It is said that of the 132 ministerial del- 
egates elected, so far, to the Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference, 80 are presiding elders, 19 
editors and other non-itinerants, and only 33 
pastors. 


.... The Bulgarian bishops will meet in synod 
at Tirnova, in May, to consider a proposition 
forthe union of the Bulgarian Church with the 
Church of Russia. ~ 

...-The Catholic bishops of the United 
States have delivered to the Pope their formal 
adhesion to the Encyclical on the Thomist phi- 
losophy. 


...-Fruitful revivals are reported from Meth. 
odist churches in Sweden. In one station 60 
have been received since the Ist of January. 
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Missions, 


A MONTH ortwo ago we gave, with great 
satisfaction, an account of a meeting held in 
the Punjab at which the question of an inde- 
pendent, Native Church was ably discussed by 
native Christians connected with the missions 
of the Church Missionary Society. The fact 
that this noble society of the Church of En- 
gland is quite willing to leave its Indian con- 
verts free to model—when the proper time shall 
come to form an independent Native Church— 
their own church organization was not more 
pleasing intelligence than was the firm tone 
of the Native Christians in demanding the con- 
cession of this privilege. If a strong and in- 
fluential native Christian Church is to arise in 
India, the Churches which send the mission- 
aries to evangelize the country must not in- 
sist on forcing a European or American system 
on the converts, who have, as shown in the 
conference already mentioned, surprisingly 
liberal and correct ideas on the subject of 
Christian Union. The speakers at that con- 
ference were surprised at the numerous divis- 
ions of the Protestant Church, and deprecated 
any tendencies or teacbings in the same direc- 
tion for India. If such an unhappy state of 
affairs should ever exist among Indian Chris- 
tians, it was said, foreign missionaries, and not 
the natives, would be to blame. We are pleased 
to see that, according to a report in the 
February number of the English aptist 
Missionary Herald, similar ideas were expressed 
at a conference of Bengali Christians of all 
Protestant missions, held in Calcutta recently 
Two or three hundred persons attended the 
meetings, at which papers were read and dis- 
cussions had on “‘The Condition of the 
Native Church,” “‘The Duties and Responsi- 
bilities of the Native Church,’ ‘‘ The Wants 
of the Native Church,” ‘‘The best means of 
promoting a better understanding between 
European Missionaries and Native Christians,” 
and “‘ Present Missionary Operations.’ On 
the subject next before the last the discussion 
was very warm. “It was thought by most 
speakers that a great gulf exists between the 
missionaries and the native converts.”” The 
habits of each are very different, yet it was 
thought that they could and shotild come 
nearer together. There is considerable enthu- 
siasm among the natives, and there was no dis- 
sent from the opinion, which many expressed, 
that it is desirable for the native churches to 
become independent of help from any mission- 
ary society. 





..The islands of New Guinea and New 
Britain, which are inhabited by cannibals of the 
Negro type, have but recently received Chris- 
tian missionaries. The Wesleyans established 
2 mission in New Britain a few years ago, under 
the superintendency of the Rev. George 
Brown. A remarkable fact in connection with 
this mission was that the teachers who accom- 
panied Mr. Brown were natives of Fiji and 
Tonga, and were themselves the immediate 
descendants of cannibals. They knew the 
desperate character of the people to whom 
they were to go; but they cheerfully under- 
took the mission, and several of them were 
actually killed and eaten, and yet the mission 
has not been broken up, but is prospering. 
The London Society has worked in New 
Guinea among great discouragements. Several 
of their teachers have died from an unhealthy 
climate and several have been poisoned. It is 
pleasant to see how great. an interest the native 
Christians of the Hervey Islands take in this 
mission. Last year the churches of the 
Hervey group were asked for contributions for 
a boat for the use of the teachers. A collection 
was first taken up in Raratonga, and the pro- 
ceeds were brought bya native deacon and 
offered to Mr. Gill. ‘‘1s this enough,” asked 
the deacon, ‘‘to buy a boat, to be called the 
Raratonga?”’ Mr. Gill thought not. “Then,” 
said the deacon, ‘‘we must collect another 
Sunday.” The second collection did not, 
however, make enough, and a third one was 
taken, with a stirring appeal from the deacon. 
The result was entirely satisfactory. The 
people of the neighboring island, Aitutak{, 
also took a collection, sending over $135 to Mr. 
Gill. Learning that the Raratongans had 
raised $235, and were te have a boat of their 
own, the people of Aitutaki took up another 
collection, and made up the necessary amount 
for another boat, to be named for their island. 
The people of Mangaia heard of the matter, 
end, determining not to be outdone by Rara- 
tonga and Aitutaki, they raised $334, and sent 
it to Mr. Gill to buy a boat, to be named the 
“Mangaia.”’ This was all done in three weeks 
and with the utmost good-will. The natives 
said we must not only have boats, but mén to 
pull them; and they called for volunteers for 
this work, and rowers will, doubtless, be forth- 
coming when they are needed. 


+seeThe Rev. George E. Moule, for many 
years s missionary in China, succeeds Bishop 
Bussell in the missionary diocese of North 
Chins. 





Hews of the Week. 


A LARGE number of prominent citizens of 
this city met at dinner at Delmonico’s, on the 
2d instant, to welcome and honor Count 
de Lesseps, the builder of the Suez Canal. The 
Rev. Dr. Storrs, who presided, delivered the 
opening speech, and addresses were also de- 
livered by Mayor Cooper, Dr. Bellows, General 
Schofield, and others. 





.-M. Daubourg, a French engineer, claims 
that he has devised a means for transporting 
large vessels over isthmuses, however steep, 
and an experiment, it is said, will soon be 
made at Argenteuil, by lifting a ship of 2,000 
tons from the River Seine, and taking it on 
rails to another point on the river. 


.. Vladetsky, the would-be assassin of the 
Russian General Melikoff, was executed at St. 
Petersburg, on the 5th instant, three days after 
the attempted assassination. Itis generally 
believed that Hartmann, the Nihilist, arrested 
in Paris, will not be surrendered tothe Russian 
authorities by the French. 


..A decree has been published at Madrid 
fixing the force of the Spanish army for the 
year 1880-81 at 90,000 men for Spain, 38,000 
for Cuba, 10,000 for the Philippine Islands, 
and 3,395 for Porto Rico. 


..Senator Logen, of Illinois, finished a 
speech, lasting through the sessions of four 
days of the Senate, on the 5th instant, in oppo- 
sition to the bill restoring Fitz-John Porter to 
the army. 


. It is the general opinion among leading 
members of both parties in the lower house 
of Congress that there will be no legislation 
touching the tariff during the present session. 


. Adispatch from Rio Janeiro says that 
the Chilian fleet has attacked Arica, Peru, and 
that during the engagement the commander 
of the iron-clad ‘‘ Huascar’’ was killed. 


.... The Paris Globe asserts that France has 
entered into negotiations with England and 
the United States with a view to terminating 
the war between Chili and Peru. 


.- There is at present $45,000,000 worth of 
gold bullion in the New York Assay Office 
ready to be transported to the Philadelphia 
Mint for coinage. 


..Both houses of the Virginia General 
Assembly have passed, and sent to the governor 
for his approval, the bill to re-establish the 
public credit. 


....The German ship “Ida and Emma”’ 
brought to this city, on the 6th instant, the 
crew of the Germam bark ‘‘ Nordmann,”’ aban- 
doned at sea. 

..The Cuban debt is stated officially to be 
$128,816,415 in gold and $45,300,076 in bank- 
bills. 

....The Duchess of Marlborough writes that 
the distress in Ireland is not yet diminishing. 


...-The spinners at Union Mills, Fall River, 
struck for higher wages on the 5th instant. 
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THE USE OF Madame Porter's Cough Balsam 
for the past forty years has given proof of its 
efficacy in pulmonary complaints. As time 
makes the facts wider and better known, the 
Balsam is fast becoming a staple necessity 
among all classes. Price 25, 50, and 75 cents 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. 
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THE TRUSTWORTHINESS OF 
/ REVELATION. 


We published a week ago the last word 
of candid Unitarian scholarship as to the 
authenticity of the Gospel of John. Pro. 
fessor Ezra Abbot, of the Harvard Divinity 
School, the most competent scholar in 
America in the matter of biblical criticism, 
gives it as his judgment, after the most 
thorough study of the German, Dutch, and 
English critical writers and of the patristic 
authorities, that the objections made to the 
Johannean authorship of the Fourth Gospel 
have no validity. There is no higher 
authority on this subject in America than 
Professor Abbot. Thereis no more com- 
petent scholarin Germany. He is candid, 
and not prejudiced by dogmatic considera- 
tions. Simply the literary considerations, 
the historical evidences, convince him that 
John, the beloved disciple, wrote the 
Fourth Gospel. 

It is equally certain, settled now by the 
best authority, that a number of the so- 
called Pauline Epistles must have been 
written by Paul. This even Rationalism 
now has to concede. 

Now what follows? It follows that the 
latest and best criticism now decides (what 
was said a few years agoto be doubtful) 
that Christianity as it has come down to 
us is the Christianity of Christ and his 
disciples. Our Christianity is not a myth- 
ical growth of centuries; but is fact. What 
weread in the Bible as the supernatural 
story of Christ and his revelation is actual- 
ly what the companions of Jesus believed 
to be fact and themselves wrote down 
as fact. They actually believed in the 
miracles; declared that they saw them. 
They actually believed that Jesus Christ 
rose from the dead after his crucifixion, 
They said so. They wrote so. They 
preached so. They suffered death for the 
testimony of it. ~ 

On their testimony of this glorious super- 
naturalism, and on our recognition that the 
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revelation is worthy of such testimony of 
miracles, we can accept it still, as we have 
been taught to do, and be glad that reason 
and evidence are on its side. God has 
given us a revelation, and that will stand 
firm in its historical evidences. No matter 
what opposition has come from enemies, 
who have tried to prove that because it is 
wonderful it must be mythical; no matter 
what criticism may come from those who 
find, or think they find, here and there, 
minor errors; the grand fact of revelation 
stands firm. God has sent his Son Jesus 
Christ to die for our sins, and rise again for 
our justification. On that rock the Church 
can stand till the world shall end, as it has 
stood for eighteen hundred years. 





THE SUPREME COURT AND STATE 
RIGHTS. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States 
last week rendered four decisions which 
have an important bearing upon the rela- 
tions between the Government of the United 
States and that of the several states, as estab- 
lished by the Constitution, especially since 
the adoption of the recent amendments 
thereto. 

Phe first case was that of a colored man 
in West Virginia, who was indicted, tried, 
found guilty, and sentenced for the crime 
of murder. The legislature of that state 
in 1863 passed a law which excludes colored 
citizens from serving on juries. When the 
case came on for trial, the defendant filed a 
petition for its removal to a Federal court, 
under section 641 of the Revised Statues of 
the United States, on the ground that the ex- 
clusion of colored citizens from juries by the 
state law of 1863 was a denial of the equal 
protection of the laws as guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. This petition was 
rejected, and the Supreme Court of the state 
affirmed the judgment, and then the case 
was carried by writ of error to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The doctrine 
of the latter Court is that the defendant 
had a legal right to have his case removed 
to a Federal court, because the jury law of 
West Virginia is in conflict with the Four- 
teenth Amendment. The Court reversed 
the verdict, and remanded the case back to 
the trial court, to be disposed of in accord- 
ance with its instructions. This judicially 
settles the question that state laws excluding 
colored citizens from juries on account of 
their race or color are contrary to the Con- 
stitution of the United States and, hence, 
null and void. 

The second case was an application, on 
the part of Virginia, for a writ of mandamus 
to compel Judge Rives, of the United States 
District Court in that state, to restore to 
the state authorities two colored persons 
who had been indicted in the state courts 
for murder, and by Judge Rives taken out 
of the possession of the state officers and 
held for trial in the Federal Court, on the 
ground that the prisoners had been denied 
in the state tribunalsa trial by competent 
jurors, without distinction of race or color. 
The jury drawn in the state court was com- 
posed entirely of white men, and the de- 
fendants moved that a part of the jury 
should be colored men. This motion being 
rejected, Judge Rives, being applied to, re- 
moved the case into his own court. The 
question before the Supreme Court was 
whether this action on his part was author- 
ized by law. The answer given is that it 
was not, and, hence, Judge Rives was 
ordered to restore the prisoners to the state 
authorities. The law of Virginia does not 
exclude colored citizens from service on 
juries, and is, therefore, notin this respect 
inconsistent with the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Mr. Justice Strong, in stating the 
opinion of the Court, says: ‘“‘ A mixed jury 
ina particular case is not essential to the 
equal protection of the laws. Itis a right 
to which any colored man is entitled that, 
in the selection of jurors to pass upon his 
life, liberty, or property, there shall be no 
exclusion of his race and no discrimination 
against them because of hiscolor, But that 
isa different thing from that which was 
claimed and denied in the state court— 
namely, a right to have the jury composed 
in part of colored men.” What thecolored 
citizen can claim is that the law shall make 
no exclusion of his race in the selection of 
jurors, and where this is secured to him 
there is no denial of the equal protection of 
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the laws, whether the jury is or is not com” 
posed of the two races. 

The third case was that of Judge Coles, 
of a state court in Virginia, indicted in a 
Federal court, on the charge of excluding 
all colored citizens from jury duties on ac- 
count of their race, and in violation of the 
Act of March 1st, 1875. This is the Act 
which has been characterized as ‘‘ The 
Civil Rights Law,” relating to equal rights 
in inns, public conveyances, theaters, etc., 
and also in respect to jury service, as 
against any discrimination on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. The Court holds that the Act is au- 
thorized by the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution. This 
Act is, hence, a part of the supreme law of 
the land, and, as such, was binding upon 
Judge Coles and forbade him to exclude 
colored men from a jury because of their 
color. The fact that he was a judicial offi- 
cer of a state did not release him from the 
obligation to obey the Constitution of the 
United States, and the laws of Congress 
enacted in pursuancethereof. The Court, 
therefore, dismissed the petition for a writ 
of habeas corpus, and left the case to be dis- 
posed of by the Federal court in which the 
Judge had been indicted. 

The fourth and last case related to a 
deputy collector of internal revenue in 
Tennessee, who had been indicted in a 
court of that state on the charge of mur- 
der, and who filed a petition for the 
removal of his case to a Federal court, 
under section 643 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, alleging that the killing 
was done in self-defense and while he was 
in the discharge of his duties as an officerof 
the United States. The Supreme Court 
decides that Mr. Davis, the indicted officer, 
is entitled to have his case thus removed, 
and that it is the province of the Federal 
court to try and determine the question of 
his guilt or innocence. Referring to the 
fact that the General Government can act 
only through its officers and agents, Mr. 
Justice Strong says: ‘‘ If, when thus acting 
and within the scope of their authority, 
those officers can be arrested and brought 
to trial ins state court for an alleged offense 
against the law of the state, yet warranted 
by the Federal authority they possess, and 
if. the Gencral Government is powerless to 
interfere at once for their protection, if 
their protection must be left to the action 
of the state court, the operations of the 
General Government may at any time be 
arrested at th: will of one of its members. 
No such element of weakness is to be found 
in the Constitution.” The General Govern- 
ment has a right to protect its own officers, 
and such protection is no invasion of any 
right or power belonging to the states. 

The decisions and reasoning in these 
cases add not a little to the judicial litera- 
ture of the country in respect to the powers 
of the General Government. It is a note- 
worthy fact that Mr. Justice Field, in a 
dissenting opinion relating to three of the 
cases, took ground in regard to state rights 
that is very nearly parallel to that of John 
C. Calhoun. He belongs to the extreme 
school of state-rights men, and it is possi- 
ble that the Democratic South may con- 
clude that he has earned a nomination for 
the Presidency. The North and the West 
will see to it that no such man occupies 
the presidential chair. 








CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION IN 
KANSAS. 


Tue history of this state has been char- 
acterized by wonderful progress. It has 
been the battle-ground between antagonis- 
tic principles—the Thermopyle of Free- 
dom and the Waterloo of Slavery. And 
now, in these last days, another issue has 
been presented to the people of Kansas, 
no less vital and essential to the well-being 
of society than any of those earlier ques- 
tions. The last legislature, by a joint reso- 
lution, submitted to the citizens of Kansas 
the question whether “the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors shall be 
forever prohibited in this state, except for 
medicinal, scientific, and mechanical pur- 
poses.” Upon this simple and yet broad 
proposition every elector will be called to 
vote next November. This wiil be the first 
time the people of any state have had an 





opportunity of voting aaly wae squarely 





on the question of Constitutional Prohibi- 
tion. We believeit right in principle and 
every way beneficial in practice. -The 
adoption of this amendment would place 
Kansas on higher vantage-ground in 
many respects than any other state in the 
Union. She would stand forth redeemed 
from a thralldom no less terrible than Slav- 
ery, and would draw to her fertile prairies 
the class of emigrants that make a state 
strong and prosperous. 

But this amendment cannot be carried 
without the earnest efforts and hearty co- 
operation of all its friends. Its opponents 
are many and mighty. They are orzaniz- 
ing to defeat it. Ata recent secret conven- 
tion in Topeka, they voted to raise $100,000 
in the state, and appointed committees to 
go East and solicit funds of the liquor deal- 
ers there to aid in its defeat. Its friends 
have organized a State Temperance Union, 
embracing all organizations favorable to 
the amendment. Governor J. P. St. John 
is its president and is doing effective 
work in its behalf. It is sending out 
lecturers to organize, so far as possible, 
in every township and school dis- 
trict, local unions or prohibition clubs. 
It is also sending out circulars to minis- 
ters, editors, etc., asking their position on 
this question and urging their active co- 
operation. Hundreds of organizations 
have been formed, more than thirty news- 
papers have been pledged to support the 
amendment, and aW the clergymen (heard 
from) have heartily endorsed it and repre- 
sent the members of their churches as near- 
ly all favoring it. Still, there is a large 
foreign element in the state opposed to it. 
Many of the leading politicians join them, 
hoping to secure their votes. The Negro — 
emigration has introduced a class who will 
need careful instruction and constant watch- 
ing, in order to prevent their being made 
the dupes and tools of pretended friends. 
But misrepresentation, money, and whisky 
will be used unsparingly to prevent its 
adoption. Success in Kansas next Novem- 
ber means Constitutional Prohibition for a 
score of other states. The Executive Com 
mittee at Topeka, with Governor St. John as 
its chairman, earnestly appeal for financial 
aid to the friends of probibition all over the 
country, and we trust they will receive it. 





THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


We confess that we do not see any spe- 
cial reason for spouting the Monroe doc- 
trine in the hearing of M. De Lesseps, or 
of anybody else, in consequence of the 
project for digging a canal across the Isth- 
mus of Darien and thereby connecting the 
two oceans. What President Monroe said 
some fifty years ago is, that, ‘‘as a 
principle in which the rights and interests 
of the United States are involved, the 
American continents, by the free and inde- 
pendent condition which they have assumed 
and maintained, are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects for future occupa- 
tion by any European Power.” Senator 
Burnside thinks that ‘‘ any attempt by the 
Powers of Europe to establish, under their 
protection and domination, a ship-canal 
across the Isthmus of Darien could not be 
regarded in any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States,” and wants the 
Senate to say so by a formal vote. Con- 

man Weaver thinks that such a canal, 
if built, should ‘‘ be kept under the special 
protection of the-United States,” and wants 
the House of Representatives to concur 
with his opinion. Both of these gentlemen 
refer to the Monroe doctrine in support of 
their views. 

We certainly have no objection to this 
doctrine or to its utterance at a proper time 
and for a good reason; yet we fail to see 
anything in what M. De Lesseps proposes 
that should disturb the equanimity of Con- 
gress or that of the American people. The 
canal would not be built by the French 
Government as such, or by any govern- 
ment; but by a chartered company, with 
the consent of the government through 
whose territory it might pass. This com- 
pany would own the canal as private prop- 
erty, incur the expense of building it, and 
be entitled to the emoluments resulting 
from its use. So far as this use may in- 
volve questions of an international charac- 
ter, whether in peace or in wat, all this 
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may be amicably settled by the requi- 
site treaties beforehand and _ suitable 
guarantees in relation to the company 
building and owning the canal. Some- 
thing of this kind must be done in order to 
enlist private capital, whether in Europe 
or in this country, in so gigantic an enter- 
prise. Those who are to furnish the capi- 
tal will look to the question of safety in 
the investment and the probability of 
ultimate profits. Capitalists are not going 
to spend one hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars to build this canal for the general 
benefit of mankind, or for any reason that 
does not promise financial success. And, 
in order to get the capital, M. De Lesseps 
must do just what he has been doing in 
Europe, and what he is trying to do in this 
country—namely, satisfy competent judges 
in this country and in Europe that the 
route selected is the best one, that the plan 
is entirely feasible, and that the canal, if 
built, would be reasonably remunerative 
to its owners. These, which are the main 
points, being settled, all the other questions 
ought to be easily disposed of, without any 
grumbling or quasi-threats on the part of 
the United States. 

It is conceded on all hands that such an 
interoceanic canal would bea great public 
benefit, in which this country would more 
fully share than any other. There is no 
occasion for the American people to be 
jealous or fearful, or to act the part of a 
dog-in the-manger, or to say to the enthusi- 
astic and enterprising Frenchman that the 
United States must have the paramount 
control over this canal or it shall not be 
built. There is no occasion to fall back 
upon the Monroe doctrine, and warn off 
foreign capital, and virtually imply hostili- 
ty to that in which we really have a great 
interest. We are glad that M. De Lesseps 
has been ‘so cordially welcomed in this 
country, and hope that the effect will be to 
cheer him on in his great undertaking. 


Editorial Notes, 


THE name of the Society for the Promotion 
of Ethical Culture is about as repulsive as can 
be conceived ; but under the direction of Felix 
Adler it is doing some actual missfon work 
that quite surpasses anything that was done 
by Mr. Frothingham’s society, whose place it 
seems to fill. It has a kindergarten for the 
little children of the poor @ this city, an in- 
dustrial school for the larger children, a com- 
mittee of supplies for the needy, and two or 
three trained nurses, who have each a district 
in which they visit the sick poor, under the 
direction of the hospital physicians, and care 
forthem. This work is admirable and appears 
to be very well done, although it seems strange 
to hear that these nurses are directed to leave 
religious comfort to religious teachers. The 
sick cared for are almost wholly Catholics, and 
in answer to our question what it was actually 
found that the Catholics do for their own 
poor, it was replied that, beyond giving in 
some cases to poor families orders for grocer- 
ies,to the extent of a dollar a week, by the 
Society of 8t. Vincent de Paul, nothing seemed 
to be done. The Sisters are occasionally met; 
but they do not seem to do any nursing or to 
give any but spiritual comfort. The case was 
mentioned as happening within the past fort- 
night in which a poor German father in Sev- 
enteenth Street, whose sick child was at the 
point of death, went to the priest, only half a 
block away, and begged him to come and bap- 
tize the child. The priest refused rudely, giv- 
ing the father a bottle of holy water and tell- 
ing him to baptize it himself, ‘‘ That is be- 
cause we are poor,’’ safd the parents, with 
tears. Perhaps, one of these days, those pa- 
rents will get attached to the Society for the 
Promotion of Ethical Culture, which nursed 
their baby in its sickness, and the Church will 
be wondering why it cannot retain the immi- 
grant Catholics. 5 








WE said two weeks ago that, in the division 
of the Liberal League into two bodies, we 
were sorry not to see the influential League at 
Ithaca among those that had attached them- 
selves tothe new organization. The president 
of that body writes us, enclosing records of 
meetings up to Feb. 16th, by which it appears 
that the “Liberal League of Tompkins 
County’’ proposed, at a meeting Dec. 1st, 
1879, to withdraw from the National League, 
on account of the refusal of the president of 
the latter to accept the resignation of A. L. 
Rewson, its secretary, whose moral character 
had been very seriously impeached. But the 
president, Elizur Wright, having since made 
explanations satisfactory to the Tompkins 
County League, the resolutions to that effect 
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were withdrawn at the meeting of Feb. 24. 
Nevertheless, it was decided Feb. 9th that the 
League should become independent of the 
national body, which was consummated Feb. 
16th, by the adoption of a new constitution. 
Thus this League, in which the public has 
more than usual interest, inasmuch as several 
Ithaca professors are members of it, has 
purged itself of the appearance of sympathy 
with the obsceno jailbirds who got control of 
the old National League, and has made its 
protest against the principle that there is no 
standard of morality except the laws, and 
declares itself pledged ‘“‘to promote such 
practical reforms as shall conduce to virtue 
and human welfare.’”’. 80 far good, though 
we do not see why this former “‘ League,”’ now 
calling itself The Radical Club of Tompkins 
County, should not have allied itself with the 
other protesting leagues which believe in the 
enforcement of laws for the suppression of 
obscene literature. 





Tue following note, from one of the persons 
concerned, has reference to the prelude to 
Joseph Cook’s lecture which we publish this 
week : 


“The prelude to Mr. Cook’s lecture of 
February 30th contains one or two implications, 
rather than assertions, which might mislead 
the unwary or uninstructed hearer or reader, 
although, relating as they do to persons, they 
are of no great consequence. 

‘*Following a series of extracts from Pro- 
fessor Dana, the prelude says ‘ they are a very 
marked desertion of portions of Darwinism.’ 
This will be taken to imply that Dana has been 
more of a Darwinian than he is now, an im- 
plication which the Yale professor would be 
likely to resent as wholly unwarranted and 
untrue. There is in the printed report an 
equally indirect implication that the Harvard 
professor has recently modified his views; 
which is also unwarranted. As respects the 
character of Darwinism and its bearings upon 
theism, the fact is that every essential propo- 
sition in Professor Gray’s New Haven lectures 
is contained or foreshadowed in his first re- 
view of ‘The Origin of Species,’ published 
twenty years ago, only two months after the 
arrival of the book in this country. He has 
written a good deal upon the topic since, 
always in the same general sense, and he- does 
not remember a single proposition touching 
these matters that he has had occasion to with- 
draw or to change. As to doctrine ‘insisted 
upon’ . . . threeyearsago .. . inthe 
name of self-evident truth itself,’ none of us 
need claim much credit for maintaining what 
we think self-evident. As to the cited para- 
graph in the prelude to which this refers, 
there are reasons for wishing that the preced- 
ing and equally important paragraph had been 
comprised in the citation. 

“s.G.” 
The purpose of the preceding paragraph is to 
show that this duality of matter and mind is 
found in the lower animals, as well asin man, 
and that eternal life must be a special gift of 
God, not being inherent in the existence of 
mental powers. 


Amone the last words of the great and good 
Dr. Jeter, whose loss not the Baptist papers 
alone are deploring, were these, reported by 
The Religious Herald : 

“‘Conversing with one of his most loved 

and trusted friends, in response to the ques- 
tion ‘Well, Doctor, what do you think of 
the future life?’ he replied: ‘In regard to 
many questions my opinions are not so fixed 
as when I wasa young, man ; but of my trust 
in the Lord and ability to save me I have 
no doubts.’ ”’ 
This reminds us of the tender message sent in 
the last year of his life to his college class- 
mates by Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, which we 
published lately, in which he said : 

‘* Faith is the brighter for being purged of 

the dross of dogmas and philosophies. As my 
recent works will testify, 1 believe in things 
grander and higher than any I was ever taught 
or used myself to teach.”’ 
Such utterances are frequent among those who 
have lived long Christian lives and whose 
breadth of charity and faith has grown out of 
their deep and fervent experience They see 
more clearly the necessity of living right and 
the difficulty of believing right. 


Senator Logan, of Illinois, in his speech 
against the bill for restoring Fitz-John Porter 
to the army and paying him sixty thousand 
dollars for services never rendered made a 
splendid record for himself as a debater. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Porter was tried 
by a court-martial for disobedience to the or- 
ders of General Pope, at a critical moment 
during the late war; and, being found guilty, 
he was sentenced to be dismissed from the 
army, and the sentence was confirmed by the 
President. The present effort of his Democratic 
friends is to restore him to the army by an act 
of Congress, and psy him the back salary he 
would have drawn but for his dismissal. Sena- 
tor Logan opposes this plan, on several grounds, 





One is that the sentence of the court-martial 
was just, in view of the evidence; and, hence, 
that Congress should net disturb it, even if it 
had the power to do so. Another is that Con- 
gress cannot by a legislative act reverse the 
finding and sentence of a court-martial, any 
more than it can reverse a judgment rendered 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The dismissal isa judicial act, and it is not 
within the province of Congress to review such 
anact. A third groundis that, if General Por- 
ter, having been dismissed from the army, is to 
be restored to his former military status, this 
can be done only by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The President may pardon him, if he sees fit, 
or he may s rant him a new trial, and organize a 
new court-martial for the purpose. These are, 
however, matters for the President’s discretion, 
and with them Congress has nothing to do. 
The argument of Senator Logan seems com- 
plete and ought to prevail with Congress. 


Last week a car-load of Chinese emigrants 
from San Francisco arrived in this city, and 
more are said to be ontheir way. Chinamenin 
San Francisco are justly becoming alarmed at 
the violence threatened against them in that 
city, and preparing to seek refuge elsewhere 
in this land of equal rights, except in Califor- 
nia. It is to be hoped that these refugees from 
“hoodlum” persecution will here find 
better treatment. We understand that the 
Government of China has already directed a 
deffpite inquiry to be made as to whether the 
Government of the United States will in this 
country protect Chinamen in the rights guar- 
anteed tothem by the Burlingame Treaty. It 
is well to remember that this treaty binds both 
parties or neither; and if it is not good to pro- 
tect Chinamen in the United States, then it is 
no better to protect United States citizens 
in China. If we break the treaty in dealing 
with the Chinese who come here, we cannot 
claim ite observance toward our citizens in 
that country. The rights of Chinamen are 
legally as perfect in San Francisco as they are 
in the City of New York or anywhere else in 
the United States; and if Chinamen are not 
protected in San Francisco by the local au 
thority, then it is the duty of the Government 
promptly to, see to it that they are there pro- 
tected by the authority of the United States. 
It is the common disgrace of the whole coun- 
try, that Kearneyism should be permitted any- 
where to defy the solemn stipulations of our 
treaty with China. 


-+e-Col. Higginson’s position, as stated in 
the following note, is extremely satisfactory : 
“CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 1st, 1880. 
“To THE Epitors oF TH8# INDEPENDENT: 
“My attention has just been called to the 
fact that, in your issue of Feb. 5th, you 
attribute to me a remark quoted from The In- 
dex. Allow me to say, 28 a simple matter of 
fact, that I did not write the passage in ques- 
tion ; that I declined, for reasons satisfactory 
to myself, to join the original ‘Liberal 
League’; and that I have never felt called 
upon to take any part in the controversy be- 
tween the two wings of that body. 
** Truly yours, 
“THos. WENTWORTH HigeGinson.”’ 


...-It is regarded as a victory that the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Czar’s acces- 
sion to the throne of Russia passed without 
an attempt on hie life. This has been secured 
only by the most savagely repressive measures 
and the utmost care on his part; but all this 
has not been sufficient to prevent an attack on 
the life of General Melikoff, who has been ap- 
pointed with dictatorial powers. No real re- 
Hef seems conceivable except that which 
Providence will one of these days supply, in 
the death of the Czar; after which there may 
be a constitution granted to the nation. The 
present Czar is not allowed opportunity to give 
one. 


...-The National Baptist is a very urbane 
journal ; but when it does say a severe thing, 
after long provocation, it does it thoroughly. 
Referring to The Hxaminer and Chronicle, it 
says: 

‘‘ We cheerfully state that good journalism, 
in the estimate of The National Baptist, im- 
plies, of course, ability, enterprise, organizin 
power, and the command of large capital 
All these The Hzami pe It also 
implies modesty, candor, courtesy, un- 
selfishness, convictions, indulgence in the 
luxury of a conscience, and, in general, obe- 
dience to the Sermon on the Mount.”’ 


These it intimates that The Zeaminer does not 
possess. 

..--Mr, Joseph Cook writes us that the 
statement which he made about Moncure D. 
Conway, and denied by the latter, was based on 
one of Mr. Conway’s letters about Sarah Bern- 
hart, which he will try tosearch up. A son 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson has published a let- 
ter denying that it is true his father ‘‘ has ac- 
cepted the doctrines of the Orthodox Congre- 
gationalists.’"” But Mr. Cook, to whom Mr. 
E. W. Emerson refers, has never said anything 
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used to be Pantheistic, is now distinctly a 
Theist. 


-..-It is thought that, if Senator Blaine 
should win the presidential nomination, the 
candidate for Vice-President would have to be 
selected from the West; and that if General 
Grant carries off the prize, then New York 
State will furnish the candidate, and that in 
that event General Woodford is the coming 
man for the second place on the ticket. The 
candidate, whoever hé may be, ought to be 
one to whom the presidency can be safely en- 
trusted, for he may succeed to the office. 


...-The Rey. Sheldon Jackson recently ad- 
dressed the students of the Allegheny Theo. 
logical Seminary, urging them to go as home 
missionaries under the Presbyterian Board. 
One of the places where he said a missionary 
was urgently needed was Fort Yuma, which 
he described as “ the hottest place this side of 
Tophet.’’ Four men volunteered for Fort 
Yuma. Christianity will hold its own as long 
as its teachers are willing to endure hardship 
as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 


....The Rev. Edward Cowley, in spite of the 
efforts to rescue him from the hand of justice, 
has had his hair cropped, his whiskers shaved 
off, and a new suit of clothes put on him, and 
has taken board at Blackwell’s Island for the 
nexttwelve months. We know of noone who 
does not think this a very fitting disposition to 
make of such a monster. We trust that his 
manual labor will give him a good appetite 
for mush and molasses and that the discipline 
will bring him out a better man. 


....Bince we declined, some years ago, to 
pay three dollars for the privilege of publish- 
ing that manifolded letter which ‘‘ Vidi’ sends 
to as many newspapers as will print his weekly 
aridities, he has grown less appreciative of 
this journal, which he often takes occasion to 
attack. It isin the Pittsburgh Christian Advo- 
cate that we happen to notice first his iast 
week’s letter, in which he utterly misrepre- 
sents THE INDEPENDENT and couples it with 
doctrines that we abbor. 


-+»-The business of making and killing 
presidential candidates, between the present 
time and the meeting of the nominating con- 
ventions of the two great parties, is already 
taxing the energy and skill of the politicians. 
The upshot will be that only two candidates 
wil] finally be made, and that s great many 
more would-be candidutes will be killed. It is 
quite possible that the two to be made are not 
yet much talked of. 


....Webeg the pardon of The Catholic Union. 
It says the quotation we credited to it in de- 
nuociation of The Herald was not from its 
columns, We have notpreserved the clipping, 
which we took from one of the Catholic 
papers, and supposed to be from The Union. 
We cannot now tell from which we took it; 
possibly from The Catholic Mirror, which 
speaks in the same way this last week. 


....Catholics complain that they are accused 
of mariolatry; and yet “The Devotion and 
Office of the the Sacred Heart,” p. 252 (Dub- 
lin, 1855), contains this clause from a prayer: 
‘‘T reverence you, Osacred Virgin Mary! and, 
together with the Holy Trinity, bless and praise 
you infinitely.”’ Ifthe Catholic worshiper thus 
blesses and praises Mary, how could he bless 
and praise God any more? 

...- American tradesmen can claim no genius 
for advertising, so long as they are easily beat- 
en by a Berlin grocer, who thus informs the 
public, through the Birsen Zeitung : 

‘Twins are come to me for the third time 
This time a boy and a girl. I entreat my 
friends and patrons to support me stoutly. 
Excellent butter, well worth its price. Simil- 
arly, sausage and cheese. Berlin, 2 February, 

Miehe.”’ 

...-In reference to the presentation of Sen- 
ator Edmunds by the Vermont Republicen 
Convention as a candidate for the presidency 
the Albany Journal says: ‘‘ No state has a bet- 
terright to name a candidate, and no state 
can present a better man.’? We say amen to 
both of these stat ts. Senator Edmunds 
would make a first-class President. 

.... We have several times published poems 
by “Barton Grey,’ which have always at- 
tracted attention. This week we publish an- 
other, under the title of ‘‘ Pattes-de-Velour,” 
Velvet Claws, which we are sure will be ad- 
mired. It is from one of our very best South- 
ern poets, who writes under this name—Mr. 
George H. Sass, of Charleston, 8. C. 

.-.-The vote of the Canadian Parliament 
that the funds voted by Canada should not be 
used to disfranchise Irishmen who have to 
accept relief isa deserved and bitter rebuke 
of the English Government, which has intro- 
duced a bill that those who are officially 
relieved should be disfranchised. That is a 
disgraceful proposition. 

...-The story of White Eagie, the head chief 
of the Poncas, told to the Ponca Investigating 
Committee of the Senate, confirms that of 
Standing Bear and shows that the Poncas 
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Publisher's Depastment. 


SoorTnine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and friend 
and always proves true, 


THE TOURJEE EXCURSIONS. - 

Past experience has demonstrated pretty 
fully the feasibility of visiting Europe in 
parties. Dr. Tourjée has carried two large 
bodies of tourists abroad, and the verdict has 
been untversal that the excursions were splend- 
idly planned and carried out, and that the in- 
diviiual tourists who joined his parties saw 
much more within a given time than they 
would if traveling alone. The plan of travel- 
ing is probably not generally understood. The 
excusionists do not roam about in one grand 
caravan, to be stared at, like a procession. 
They move about fin small bodies, the same as 
any travelers; and, as all the arrangements for 
travel, hotel accommodation, sight-seeing, 
ete. are made by couriers and conductors, 
they are relieved of all personal inconvenience. 
In his plans for 1880 Dr. Tourjée has made 
several improvements, which will enhance the 
comfort of the excursionists, both on sea and 
land. Passengers can select their own loca- 
tion on the steamers, and while traveling 
through Europe the sections will number 
from twenty-five to thirty-five persons only. 
In the East (two excusions having been 
planned for Egypt and the Holy Land) the 
traveling parties will number from fifteen to 
twenty-five persons only. 

Dr. Tourjée will send a 48-page pamphlet free 
to all who desire 


BOGARDUS’S PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Many of our readers, and especially those 
who were In the habit of visiting this city 
80 long ago as 1846, will remember the pop- 
ular photographer, Abraham Bogardus, whose 
rooms were situated at the corner of Green- 
wich and Barclay Streets. At that time no 
man in New York was so noted for his skill 
in producing daguerreotypes, many of which 
are handed down to the present day, with 
their freshness and beauty still preserved. 
Since the time of which we speak 
Mr. Bogardus, who was then a_ ye 
young man, has steadily advanced with the 
times, and has been the author of a great mauy 
improvements in the art of photography. 
Standing at the head of his profession, he is 
to-day one of our most popular artists. The 
work produced under his direct supervision is 
exquisitely finished in every particular. The 
likenesses are perfect in every case and his 
prices are very reasonable. Visitors will be 
repaid by a visit to. his gallery, when in the 
city. 








— 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Tae next public rehearsal of the Symphony 
Society of New York will take place at Stein- 
way Hall, this Thursday afternoon, and the 
next concert on Saturday evening, March 
13th. The following excellent programme 
will be performed on each occasion. 
Beethoven, L. von. Herote Symphony. 

Goldmark, C. (By general request.) Overture “ Pen 
thesilea.” 
Dvorak, A. (New.) Slavonik Rhapsodie No. 2. 
one. F. Tasso (Lamento and Trionfo). Symphonic 
pem. 
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Herr Joseffy, the celebrated pianist, is an- 
nounced to appear in a series of chamber 
music concerts at Chickering Hall, the second 
of which will take place on Wednesday even 
ing, March 17th, the third on Friday, March 
19th. 


Tae Queen Fire [ysunance Company, of 
Liverpool and London, is well known through- 
out our own country, as well as in Great 
Britain. The assets in the United States now 
amount to $1,635,027, and the liabilities are 
$662,521, leaving a net surplus of nearly a 
inillion dollars. The Company is on a solid 
working basis and has connected with it some 
of the most well-known and influential citi- 
zens of the city, including such men as Sam- 
uel D. Babcock, Wm. H. Macy, James M. 
Morrison (who are trustees), and Henry F. 
Spaulding, Martin Bates, H. B. Claflin, Josiah 

. Fiske, and others, who are directors, as 
well as large stockholders. Mr. William H 
Ross is the manager, with offices at 37 and 39 
Wall Street. 


CARPETS. 


Wits the opening of the spring season, 
thousands are asking where they shall buy 
their carpets. To such families attention is 
called to the great carpet establishment of 
J. & J. Dobson, of 40 and 42 West 14th Street, 
this city, near the Sixth Avenue Elevated 
Railroad Station. The firm does its own man- 
ufacturing, and the immense stock consists of 
Axminsters, Wiltons, Velvets, Brussels, In- 
grains, and other makes, all in new styles and 
designs, and now offered to the public at very 
low prices. The manager of the house is Mr. 
John Van Gaasbeck. 


On the last page will be noticed the adver- 
tisement of the Sohmer Piano, well known the 
country over asa first-class piano and manu- 
factured by Sohmer & Co.. of 149 to 155 East 
14th Street, this city. This firm make grand, 
square, and upright pianos. The instru- 
ments have been warmly recommended by 
artists possessing refined musical taste. Fuil 
particulars regarding these pianos may be 
obtained at the warerooms, on 14th Street, or 
from full descriptive catalogues, which will be 
sent free upon application. 


Tas Breecs Minine Company, of Leadville, 
Colorado, has a capital of $5,000,000, divided 
into 200.000 shares, at $25 each share. Gov. 
H. A. W. Tabor is one of the trustees and one 
of the largest stockholders. The officers are 
Chas. R. Bissell, president: Chas. C, 
treasurer; and J. B. Swasey, Jr., secretary, 

rr 


Dreer’s GARDEN CALENDAR FOR 1880, a 
beautifully illustrated magazine of 136 pages 
and containing much valuable information re- 
garding vegetable and flower seeds, will be 
sent to our subscribers, on receipt of six cents 
for postage, by addressing Hewry A. Dazse, 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


Tue twenty-first annual statement of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was published in our 
columns two weeks since. This report is well 
worthy of the attention of every one interested 
in the subject of life insurance and is one 
which reflects credit upon the management of 
this flourishing Western institution. On the 
first of January, 1880, the Northwestern had 
assets amounting to over eighteen millions of 
dollars, and a surplus of over three millions 
upon a four-per-cent. basis. As an evidence 
of the strength of the Northwestern, it is 
worthy of notice that its surplus, also on a 
four-per-cent basis, equals nearly twenty per 
cent. of its assets, and that its proportion 
of surplus to liabilities is shown by figures 
to be much larger than that of other lead- 
ing companies, The Northwestern has hadthe 
advantage of location in placing its invest- 
ments, having for many years realized upon its 
money—most of which is loaned upon bond 
and mortgages which are first liens upon real 
estate worth three times the amount ioaned— 
an average rate of over nine per cent. interest. 
This interest account has been a remarkable 
elenient in placing the Company in its present 
excellent condition, as its interest receipts for 
six years past have amounted to about eight 
millions of dollars, andin that time have ex- 
ceeded its death losses and expenses of man- 
agement combined by over $700,000, a show- 
ing which any other company will find it 
hard to make, and ao result, it is claimed, un- 
paralleled in the history of life insurance. 
The Northwestern also has been paving for 
many years larger dividends to policyhold- 
ers than any other company, thus reducing 
its rates and cost of insurance to the very 
lowest possible figures. This company is 
purely mutual. Having no stock or stockhold- 
ers, and maintaining, as it does. the largest sur- 
plus in proportion to its liabiligies, and pay- 
ing the largest dividends, it offers extraordi- 
nary inducements to all its patrons. We have 
had incurance in this company for many years, 
and know our statements to be true, 

Se 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL RE- 
PORT 


WE republish in this number the report of 
the Massachusetts Mutual for the year ending 
Dec, 81st, 1879, being the twenty-eighth annual 
report of the Company, and think it well 
worthy of a few comments. In the first place 
it shows total assets $6,639,727, or $213,936 
greater than the total a year ago, while the 
liabilities are only $45,532 greater than they 
were then. The surplus, consequently, has 
increased $168,404, and is now over $664,000 on 
the strict standard of valuation required by 
Massachusetts, which aseumes but 4-per-cent. 
interest earnings in the future. If we take 
the New York and Pennsylvania view, and 
count on 44¢-per-cent. interest, the Company’s 
surplus is seen to be over $1,100,000. Of this 
Increase in assets, a portion comes from the 
improved condition of things in the business 
and financial world, and the consequent greater 
or less recovery in the values of investments 
from the abnormally low figures that prevailed 
a yearago. Thus on stocks and bonds, other 
than governments, owned by the Company a 
year ago there has been a rise in value of 
$61,477. Soalsoin real estate, there has not 
only been a considerable advance in actual 
market value, but there is a tone to the market 
and a prospect for the future that is a vast im- 
provement on the state of things of Dee. 31st, 
1878. The inecreasein Habilities is wholly in 
the re-insurance reserve, the other items being 
$47,636 less than last year. The fact that the 
payments for death losses were greater in 
1879 than in 1878 arises partly from the fact 
that the amount of “‘ death claims not adjusted 
and not due” is less by $42,050 than it was a 
yearago. The actual amount of policies ter- 
minated by death was less in 1879 than in 1878, 
and was about 15 per cent. less than the 
amount to be expected by the actuaries’ table 
of mortality, The $148,500 paid for matured 
endowments was nearly all reported in the 
“reserve ’’ liability of a year ago, and so does 
not affect the surplus. € payments for 
commissions, salaries, and other expenses are 
less than in 1878, both in amount and in ratio 
to premium receipts. Looking at.the tnanr- 
ance part of the business proper, we find that 
the policies issued in 1879 exceeded those cf 
1878 by over $370,000 in amount, while the 
total insurance terminated was less in 1879 
than In the year before by more than $720,000. 
Are we not justified in repeating our congrat- 
ulations to all interestedin the Company? It 
is with pleasure that the officers find that the 
dividends to policyholders mav this vear be 
increased without in anywise departing from 
the conservative rule to make security the 
first consideration, and during the . dividend 
year beginning with March Ist the policy- 
holders will feelin this way the good effects 
of “ better times.”"— The Massachusetts. 
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Tost who have investment bonds to eell or 
those who wish to buy safe and desirable se- 
curities should communicate with Wm. R. 
Utley, of 31 Pine Street, this city. Mr. Utley 
makes a specialty of railway stocks or bonds 
and will cheerfully give any information de- 
sired. 





Sr. Nicnoias Hore, Broadway. First- 
class in al] its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance uns , central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 


Easy boots, of superior uality, for ladies 
and gentlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 


CHRISTMAS!!!—Tue Great Horrmar 
Grrts.—In rare confections and fine chocolate 
and bon-bons, together with a brilliant import 
ation of rich fancy boxes, etc. The confec- 
tions are put in $1 boxes and upward and 
constitute a very choice present. F. 
Waurrmax & Son, southwest cor, of 12th and 





Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


Ws desire, unsought and without hint or 
suggestion from any quarter, to give our candid 
opivion in regard tothe fertilizers manufactured 
by Messrs. Lister Brothers, of Newark, N. J. 

any of our subscribers, we regret to say, 
have bad @ sorry experience with érash, or, 
what is worse, with fraudulent articles sold to 
them, which were not worth the freight paid 
on them, or even the little-time necessary to 
use them. They were a cheat, were intended 
to be such, and the makers and venders of the 
same should have been exposed and severely 
punished for their wrong-doing. But, while 
there are and have been swindlers in this, as 
well as in most other departments of trade, 
there are yet many reliable men, who have 
earned fame, reputation, and an honorable liv- 
ingin the manufacture and sale of honestly- 
made fertilizers. ‘ 

We had at home during the long period 
of war an extraordi demand for our 
breadstuffs, and since then an unprecedented 
ca}l from abroad for all our surplus production 
of every sort and kind. Farmers during this 
whole period have been more alert and enter- 
prising in the adoption of all new methods 
to increase their crops, and they have been 
well paid for so doing. They have sought the 
best fertilizers, the best agricultural imple- 
ments, and the best practical instruction in 
helping them forward in their special line of 
business. In regard to the former, they have 
found and extensively patronized several 
manufacturers of fertilizers who have faith- 
fully fulfilled their promises and the ex- 
pectations of the public. Among these, 
we beli¢éve no names are in greater favor 
than Messrs. Lister Brothers, of Newark, 
N. J. They have in all the past aimed to 
supply the market with just what is most 
wanted inthe way of fertilizers, and sell the 
same at reasonable prices. Their business has 
steadily increased year after year, until they 
have become favorably known in every sec- 
tion of the country. We are personally ac- 
quainted with the members of this firm, have 
used their fertilizers for nearly twenty years, 
and have never had but one regret about 
them. We have yearafter year always been 
sorry that we did not order from them a larger 
supply. and have never once had a poor arti- 
cle. We advise our readers to address these 
highly respectable gentlemen, at an early 
period, and ask for price-lists. testimoniale, 
and other information in regard tothe goods 
they manufacture, 


THOMAS SMOOTHING HARROW. 

WE have received from the Thomas Harrow 
Co., Geneva, N. Y., their illustrated pamphlet, 
which fully describes the claims of this harrow, 
which has been prominently before the public 
forthe last ten years. Among these claims 
we notice is that for pulverizing purposes. 
Their harrow has fully double the capacity of 
harrows in usual use. They claim, also, that 
they ean thoroughly and successfully cultivate 
corn, until a foot high, for less than one-half 
of the usual expense, and kill all the weeds in 
the hill and produce a largely increased yield 
of corn; and that wheat thoroughly harrowed 
in the spring will produce five bushels more 
per acre; and that clover seed harrowed in 
at the same time will not fail (as is often the 
case) to grow. There is a large amount of 
useful matter in the pamphlet, which is sent 
free to applicants. e advise our readers to 
send for it, and see for themselves the claims 
set forth for the harrow, as there is no ques- 
tion that the Thomas Harrow possesses great 
excellence. 


I 
IVES LAMP COMPANY. 

Tuts is a corporation well known to thou- 
sands in every section of the country. The 
parties interested in it are enterprising, relia- 
ble business men, and they have succeeded in 
producing an immense variety of choice goods, 
adapted to the wants of all classes. They 
have now on exhibition at their large estab- 
lishment in this city (33 Barclay Street, run- 
ping through to and including 38 Park Place) 
their new stock of spring goods, embracing 
bric-d-brac lamps of choice designs, library 
lamps, Ives patent lamps, reflectors in great 
variety, brackets, extension chandeliers, street 
lamps and lanterns, lamp-shades, together with 
a full and complete stock of lamp goods, in 
eVery variety, including lamps, etc. for ex- 
port. Dwellings, churches, steamboats, halls, 
and other public places furnished at short no- 
tice and at the lowest prices. Merchants and 
others visiting this market should examine 
the attractive stock of this worthy corporation. 


FRINKE’S CHURCH REFLECTORS. 


Ir church committees would practice econ- 
omy in the lighting of their churches, let them 
dispense with the innumerable burners, that 
consume so much unnecessary gas, with so 
little effect, and put in two or three of Frink’s 
Patent Reflectors, as may be required by the 
size of the church. These reflectors are no 
recent invention—that is, they have been in 
use some years now ; and as for recommending 
them in lighting churches, we know of hardly 
any church that is without them. They pro- 
duce a soft and pleasant light and economize 
the consumption of gas wonderfully. Onur 
readers out of town may put themselves in 
communication with the proprietor by ad- 
dressing I. P. Frink, 531 Pearl Street, New 
York, and learn from him full particulars as to 
prices, etc., etc. 


eI 
EMPIRE FARM-FORGES AND TOOLS. 


Tux Empire Portable Forge Co., of Cohoes, 
N. Y., report great success in the introduction 
of their jai, oad and Tools to the farmers. 
In farm localities especially there is quite a 
Jurore created. Théy are so simple and easily 
handled that any one can make very 
many repairs on their machinery, and save the 
cost In less than one year. Of the thousands 











cular and prices, 





AN EDITOR IN LUCE. 

Sr. Jacon’s Ou cures rheumatism. Of this I 
am convinced. Fortwo years! suffered with 
rheumatism in my left shoulder and right arm, 
and last fall I was incapable of attending to my 
duties, and lay many a night unable to sleep, 
on account of terrible pains. A few weeksago 
@ severe attack of this trouble struck me, and 
this time I concluded to pa. | the St. Jacos’s 
Orr, I must acknowledge, with but little con- 
fidence in its merits. I freely confess that the 
result has completely astonished me. The first 
application relieved the = very materially, 
and the continued use of only two bottles has 
completely cured me of this chronic evil, and 
that after the most eminent physicians and 
their prescriptions had been of no avail. 1, 

therefore, consider it a duty to publish the 
above, for the benefit of all sufferers with 
rheumatism and kindred complaints 
G. A. Herman, 
Editor Republican, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE. 

THE annual report for the year 1879 of the 
abovenamed Company shows an income, over 
all disbursements, of $108,466.16. The in- 
come from interest, discounts, and rents ex- 
ceeded the amount paid during the year for 
losses, matured endowments, taxes, and com- 
missions paid to agents, which fully flustrates 
the sound character of the Company’s invest- 
ments. Such favorable results for the year 
have probably not been accomplished by any 
other life company. All its policies issued 
after the first of January, 1880, are made in- 
contestable, in case of death, by reason of any 
errors, omissions, or mis-statements in the 
application, except as to age or fraud.— Zz. 


NASAL AND BRONCHIAL CA- 
TARRH. 
A STRONG RECORD. — 

Rev. T. P. CutLps, of Troy, Ohio, whose adf 
vertisement of his Catarrh Treatment appears 
in this issue of THe INDEPENDENT, has ad- 
dressed our subscribers and readers before. 
An exchange says: 

“Leading men of every denomination pub- 
licly state that Childs’s treatment bas cured 
them or their families of catarrh or of throat 
difficulties—not obscure, unknown men; but 
men whose reputation is national, men widely 
known for their services in the pulpit or the 
missionary field. Editors and publishers of 
our as see among them the Con- 
ationalist and Watchman, of Boston; the 
lustrated Christian Weekly and the Evaminer 
and Chronicle, of New York; the Journal and 

Messenger and Daily Gazetie, of Cincinnati; and 
mapy others, have personally investigated the 
facts, and they are satisfied that, while Mr. 
Childs is not—-as he does not claim to be—a 
regularly educated physician, but, on the 
other hand, a highly esteemed minister of the 
Gospel, who has spent thirty years as a pastor 
in the State of Ohio, yet he has made such a 
study of the disease known as catarrh as to 
have enabled him to treat it with most extra- 
ordinary success. His own affliction, suffered 
for years, until he was finally compelled to 
leave the pulpit, expecting to die, is well 
known to all his brethren throughout the 
state; and his present robustness of health 
and prospect of long life are also well known, 
and can be ascribed to nothing else than the 
treatment devised by himself and now so confi- 
dently recommended to others. If any record 
could inspire confidence, surely this of Mr. 
Childs should make every sufferer feel that 
he may make trial of this treatment with every 
hope of success.’’—From the Journal and Mes- 
senger, Cincinnati. 0. 














Rev. WittuM P. Corsit, having been en- 
tirely cured by one application, published the 
following letter in the New York Christian 
Advocate of P Dec. pn mg without the 
knowledge of the proprietors . 
“ There is a Magical and Infallible Remedy 
for Neuralgia. I have been afflicted for more 
than twenty-five years with this malady, the 
agony at times being intolerable. I have con- 
sulted some of the most eminent physicians, 
but found no permanent relief till I applied 
Dr. Wallon’s Neuralgia Lotion, prescribed by 
a physician who has used it for years in his 
practice, with wonderful success. I feel it my 
duty to publish it, that all sufferers may have 
the benefit of my experience. I have recom- 
mended it to more than fifty persons. and it 
has never failed, to my knowledge, in effecting 
a cure, and I most —— entreat all suffer- 
from Neuralgia to try it. 
me, Wm. P. Sana. Pastor M. E. Church, 
“Greenpoint, L. I.” 
Price, $1 per bottle. Sold by Smith, Doo- 
little & Smith, Boston, Mass.; Johnston, Hol- 
loway & Co., Philadelphia, Penn.; and all 
druggists. Bi . W. Barker, sole agent, 241 
Broadway, N. Y. (P.-O. box 1077.) 


MAINE NEWS. 

Hor Brrrers, which are advertised in our 
columns, are a sure eure for ague, biliousness, 
and kidney complaints. Those who use them 
say they cannot be too highly recommended. 
Those afflicted should give them a fair trial, 
and will become thereby enthusiastic in the 
praise of their curative qualities.—Portland 


Argus. 

housekeepers who have the fear of moths 
Sn, ro we would eall attention to 
Messrs. Campbell, Hall & Co.’s advertisement 
of Moth Paper, which has the endorsement 
of a large number of United States Quarter- 
masters, it being the only appliance used by 
the Government in protecting clothing, blan- 
kets, ete. Itis said to be equally efficacious 
in protecting furs. 

Rev. Dr. Raver, Rev. Dr. Harvey, Prof. 
Green, Dr. Bartine, Col. John K. McChesney, 
E. W. Neff say Warner’s Safe Kidney and 
Liver Cure is marvelously effective. 

Wuex you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
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INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED Beer Tonic, 
the ,—* preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force- -generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

laints. CasweLL, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 

jew York. Sold by all druggists. 


ae 

THE late Proresson GrorGE HapDLey said 
there is not a particle of lead in “ Liquid 
Pearl,’ an ingredient that, while imparting for 
a time a luster to the complexion, is death in 
the end. ‘Liquid Pearl” is a harmless cos- 
metic, that the ladies use without fear or stint. 
CHAMPLIN & Co., Proprietors, Buffalo, N. Y. 


<a 
NOTICES. 


JosEern Cook's only lecture in this city this spri 
will be delivered at the Broadway gn le. Broad. 
way an‘ 34ch Street, March 20th. on * Does Death End 
All?” in behalf of the Charity Fund of the Broadway 
Tabernacle Sunday-school. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


~ BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


BRONCHINE. 

The accepted remedy for 
RRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, AND PULMONARY 
AFFECTIONS. 

THOUSANDS TESTIFY TO ITS MERITS AND CON- 
SIDER IT DEES = TO THE HOUSE 














Only a REMEDY TO BE RELIED UPON could com- 
mand such testimontals : as have been furnished by our 
moat peomeine a citizen 

“LIEF GETABLE ANTI-BILIOUS i 
will cure DYSPEPS PSIA and remove, bile and give 
healthy action to the LIVER. 

For sale by all Druggists and 


RELIEF MANUFACTURING CO., 
46 Beaver Street. 


pntaive Pills.—Great English Gout one Rheumatic 
medy. Oval box, $1; round, 50c. Sold at Druggists. 


HANFORD’S 


NONE SUCH ANS 


1S ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Contains no Terre Alba, Alum, Corn Starch, Rice Flour, 
Wheat Flour filling of a m4 kind. ost BAKING 
Powers contain from 40 to 66 PER CENT. OF FILLING, 
generally corn starch, rice flour, wheat flour, or some 
of the other above-mentioned impurities, making one 
pound of this Powder oa to nearly, bs two rm of 
almost any other kind in th BakING 
POWDERS, IN ADDITION TO BEING ADU +t — ARE PUT 
up SHORT WEIGHT, so that you Ge ae t much over 
twelve or thirteen ounces for a por The Amount 
of the Parchase will be Farfeite to any yd 
finding my Powder Shert ight, or an 
parity in it whatever. Sram ‘actured by GE 

» FORD, Syracuse, N. For sale w PAR 
& TILFORD. A and 2ist Street. 








E. RAN QM, 34 Maiden lane, N. Y. City. 
de Perfect Butter Color at lowest prices. 


GAS FIXTURES, 
LAMPS, 
CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & C0. 


invite attention to their NEW STYLES, which 
for VARIETY, EXCELLENCE OF DESIGN, MATERI- 
AL® and WORKMANSHIP are not excelled. 


Special and Exclusive Designs, 
if desired, 


836 AND 838 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
EYE DISEASES. 


THE ELMIRA SURGICAL INSTITUTE, 
a Private Ophthalmic Hospital 
for Patients of the Better Class. 





Address 
THAD. S. UP DE GRAFF, M. D., 
ELMIRA, ™. Y¥. 


OUR FRESH STOCK OF 


wHiTeEe HOLLY 
IS NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 
embracing some 30 varieties, is particular! 
the attent ion of wholesale buyers. a 
nd for price-list. 
GEORGE W. READ & CO., 
186 ta 290 Lewia Street. New York. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 
NEW ORGAN 843 Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, & tict's, 
Knee &wetlx, Wainnt Case, warnt’d @ years, Stool & Book $98. 
Rew Pianos, $143 to $255. eg Newspapersent Free. 
Address Danie! F, Beatty, Washington, Sew Jersey. 


DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


Te prodice real salt water at will, disselve 
this sa ets sorainars, water. This sutton 
Ponncenes all the h hechtings 

tonic virtues o aoa eca-water. w ‘isis 
free from_ the organic impurities ot the curt. 
For sale by drussiste ecreraury- 











N, 
Broadway and 7 Gand Street. N. ¥. 





TREES AT HALF RATES, 


all of the best quality, at the former nurseries of 


R. B. PARSONS & CO., 


at Flashing I. The stock iret cine, and em- 
braces # 


SHRU EVER- 
GREENS, RHODODEN RONS, 4 
For Catalogues 


a, N. ¥. A. B. CRANE, Executor. 


COOLEY CREAMER. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 


BUTTER made by this 
rocess awarded 
WEEPSTA ES at 


os qa at 

7 an 

EDAL and riks 
REMIUM a 

same Fair,1879, FIRST 
PREMIUM ‘at Ro _ 
ag pay om Exhi 
tion, London. 


It_ req wires ne 
milk-room 

















wilkings. 
It affords better ventilation. 
It requires less la 





It is more thoroughly made. 
THE BUTTER MADE 
Sing Al particulars and 
a vials. 
TREES. 


cheaper and gives better satis- 
CELLED IN ITs a ain 
* Datryman. 
ERMONT FARM MACHINE 0. 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 


tise 
faction than any other way of ee 1s UNEX- 
fend for ee 
ellows Falls, Ve. 
Shrubs, Vines, Roses, etc., etc. 





Our stock is large hans , prices low, and promos 
guaden given. Send stamps for New, Tllust 
Descriptive Fruit and Orn » ~~ 
cents each. 


GOULD BROTHERS, 
Monroe County Nurseries, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


HOPE=.DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTL THE HEARING 
and at ny x wy of — Natural Drum, 
Always in position, but imvisible to others, A\| 
c peer bva n and even see wesopese heard distinctly. We 

ton ge d for descriptive cirenlar. 
GARMORE DEUM. ©O., CINCINNATI, ©. 


ANTI-MOTH 
PAPER. 


Absolate Protection against Moths. 
CHEAP, CLEAN, FRAGRANT, HEALTHFUL. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


CAMPBELL, HALL & CO., 
Samples Free. 110 and 112 Nassav Sr., N. Y. 











THE DEAF HEAR 


a. bs ss 
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DAVID W. LEWIS & C0. 


85 Broad Street, 
Corner SOUTH WILLIAM STREET, New Yorg, 
SOLICIT THE CONSIGNMENT OF 
BUTTER FROM CREAMERIES 


AND FARM DAIRIES. 
Cer ge eg An 


___DAvVIDW. LEWIS & CO., 8 Broad St., N.Y. 
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EATAMERICA 


P. O. Box 4285. 


Stores, Hotels. 
Restaurants, Club 
consumers will find 
tosend Postal Card 
dress, and get the 


















wes *S INDIGO BLUE. 
Best quelit ARLOW'S CE and most liberal measure. 
bs WILTBERGER, Pro) 
‘Ys3 N North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
TIVES, 4s, STUDS Slat” Cases, 


Printing Fresses, otc. owt. for Eagravens. 

r Machinists. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 

110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York 














There is no Paint ufactured equal to it. It is § 
Economical. "Any Shade. F 








PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


AGS RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. 





hb, Glossy, D , and 
FACTOBIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 














NASAL BRONGHIAL 


CATARRH: 


EFFECTS OF CATARRH IN THE SYSTEM. 


Catarrh, in ordinary circumstances, whether brought on by climatic or accidental causes, 
is not by any means difficult to cure in healthy persons, provided proper treatment is com- 
menced before the disease has obtained a firm hold; but in cases where the patient has, either 
from hereditary predisposition or direct irregularit y, a tainted diathesis, Catarrh appears in its 
worst form and assumes a phase of the most dangerous character, requiring the most careful 
and scientific management. In these cases the disease is not confined to the linings of the 
interior of the Nose, but extends to the Ethmoid bones, which, forming the Nose, are like 
filigree in their delicate construction and as thin as an egg-shell. The decomposition of these 
bones, and consequent falling in of the Nose, is one of the most painful and hideous pictures 
that humanity can show as the result of neglec ting this repulsive disease. The membranous 
lining of the Nose lies close to the Ethmoid bones, with all their network of nerves and blood- 
vessels, and, when inflamed, auch is the vitality that. the. circulation of blood is increased to 
three times its normal condition, The inflammation extending to the Ethmoid bones, ulcers are 
formed, that penetrate through the entire cartilages, the bone becoming necrosed. The acrid 
discharges assume a frightful fetid character, and in scrofulous cases almost unbearable; the 
patient often, from injury of his own sense of smell, being unable to comprehend the terrible 
extent of this effluviam in its loathsomeness to others. The membrane then becomes thickened 
by continuous inflammation, albuminous deposits become mixed with the discharge, resulting 
in destruction and absorption of the Nasal Bones. 


TO THE READER. 


Can you comprehend in its terrible significance that this disease is more fatel to mankind 
than all the fevers and other ailments we know of? or the millions of people that labor under 
it? Many often are unconscious of its ravages until the discharge from the nose and throat 
bring it painfully home to them, in the ineffective efforts to cough and expectorate the offens- 
ive matter. Can anything be more disgusting to the on-looker than this spectacle? Yet none 
are so frequent. You will finditin every street-car, in every public conveyance. This is only 
the beginning of the disease. It requires instant scientific treatment. From the delicate organ- 
ization of the parts affected, there is no time to Inse. Nothing but the most decided measures 
will arrest the silent progress of this cruel malady. There must be no neglect. 


CATARRH»:*? AMERICANS 


There are few among Americans who do not know by experience some ofthe symptoms of 
thia disease, and upon many it has fastened itself with atenatity which defies the skill of the 
ordinary physician. The “ hawking” and spitting for which Americans are sometimes ridiculed 
by foreigners are due to this disease, produced by the peculiarly changeable nature of our 
climate, on account of which colds are contracted and settle in the head or the throat and 


ae CATARRH COMPLETELY RID OF. 


193 E. Faverre Street, BavtTimore, Mp., Dec. 20th, 1879. 

Rev. T. P. Crips ~is Reve hp of informing you that, after a faithful use of your remedy for eight 
weeks, ending March 28t completely rid of a stubborn case of S — er of three years’ standing. 
Breathing- tubes clear as a Swhttotle, appetite and digestion good. THomas B. HAND 
The Family of a Missionary CURED. CHILDN’S TREATMENT all it Professes toBe. 

Rev. Thomas Allen, now residing in Dayton, Ohio, after six years’ service in India, accept- 
ed the position of District Secretary of the American Missionary Union for Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia. bea family contracted catarrh while in India. 

Dr. Cui_ps—Dear Brother :—This is to certify that I have used your Catarrh : 
Balm in -=y y family, with the most beneficial results. My son, now in Madison University, New York, was so 
aay « afflicted with CatarrhI feared fora time thathe was incurable, and when I app fed to you for medi 
cine my hope was ~~. It acted speedily and efficiently, and I believe raved him from an‘earl ave. He ts 

ly cured. My wife, who had become very much reduced by a residence in Farther in a, as & Mis- 


sionary, has derived great benefit from your Inhali ‘ecm Ican most heartily commend these medicines to 
to the Xmicted, believing they are all they profess to THOMAS ALLEN, Dayton, O. 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA CURED, 


Too much stress cannot be laid upon the following testimonial. Dr. Fairfield is well known 
all over the United States as a man of high standing, learning, and great eloquence in the 
pulpit. He is at present the Chancellor of the University’ of Nebraska. Prior to the use of Childs’s 
Catarrh Specific he had utterly lost the use of his voice and was compelled to suspend his daily 








cific and Cold-Air Inhaling 


now pert 


lectures. 
CAN LECTURE DAILY. 

Rev. T. P. Cur_ps—Dear Sir :—I think you have the true theory ‘and practice for cure of Nasal Catarrh, and 
also for the treatment of the oalateutty organs. My throat is now so well restored that I lecture daily, with 
out any difficulty, and find no difficulty whatever in preaching. You are at full liberty to use my name, for 
the benefit of others. Yours, very truly, E. B. FaiRFIELD, D.D., LL.D., Lincoln, Neb. 

Ml " ‘J Al 
U NITED STATES EXPRESS AGENT CURES HIS DAUGHTER, 

T. P.Cuitps & Co.—Dear Sirs:-—-About three years ugo a severe attack of Measles left my daughter with 
Catarrh of the Head. A severe C old aggravated the (isease. 1 commenced using your treatment, and she 
cominenced to improve at once. Now my daughter is entirely well—uall the age gone. Your treat 


ment fs marvelous in its effects. Joun W. Rina, U. 8. resp Agent, Troy, O. 


CATABRH EIGHTEEN YEARS, 

Terrible headache, disgusting nasal discharges, 
dryness of the throat, acute bronchitis, cough- 
ing, soreness of the lungs, raisiug bloody mu- 
cus, and even night-sweats for eighteen years, 
incapacitating me for my professional duties 
and bringing me to the verge of the grave—aLu 
were sored by abd the result of Nasal Cutarrh. 
After spending hundreds of dollars, and obtain- 
ing no relief, i co —— My CATARRH S8PzctI- 
FIC AND CoLD-AIR INHALING BaLm, and wrought 
upon myself a wonderful cure. Now I can speak 
for hours with no difficulty and can breathe free- 
. ly in any atmosphere. At the calls of numerous 
= friends, I have given my curetothe public. It 
jis certain, thorough, and perfec ect and is endorsed 
by EVERY PHYSICIAN who or a it. 

. P. CHILDS. 

Many of our leading disease lawyers, and 
mall prominent business men have tried this re medy, 
with wonderful success. We know Mr. Childs 
i as an honest Christian man.—Cincinnati Daily 
P Gazette, 


HORRIBLE SUFFERING OF A RESIDENT OF TEXAS. 


One of the most terrible cases of Catagrh we have had in our practice was that of W. 8. 

Sandel, of Willis, Montgomery County, Texas. He says: 
~ atarr! it, but it gradual) w worse and worse. In the spr 

of wet pay? Rot Ay = Sifmosty and throat were atiac “ae — bp dy and soon 

t h the or nares. con 0 y de 

bod able, ‘+ but apparentiy hopeless. Phe ~ er emeieniens of very offensive matier Wer were — mn _ okwns 

toget ‘ood but jpoon- vic’ 'w of bo reme an e doctors 

sould give ‘me no feliek or ether , Wy callous woe intense, and distraction of mind was added to my phys- 

ical 6 
After three months’ use of our treatment, he reported « radical change for the better; and 
again in a recent letter he says: “I AM ENTIRELY CURED. All the horrible disease entirely re- 


moved.” 
THE WESTERN RECORDER, Louisville, Ky., says: 

“The Editor of the Western Recorder, having suffered greatly from Catarrh for ten or twelve 
years, was induced to try Rev. T. P. Childs’s Treatment. He feels that he has been greatly hen- 
efited thereby and is quite confident that a patient and judicious use of this remedy will effect 
in his case a perfect cure.” 


HOMETREATMENT 


tine or the many so-called Catarrh cures advertised, Ca1Lps’s CaTARRE 
TREA TMEXT on be ted to the wants and cons a fons) aeede of each oan patient. 
mport rr) 8 

“ mae fr omens tor Cater and for “Mioases of the Bronchial Tubes can be taken at 
home, ae » pertont ease and safety, by the patient. No expense need be entailed beyond the 
cost of the medicine. 

Send a These Ont i, and obtain the details of this Treatment. Say you saw this in 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


T. P. CHILDS & CO., Proprietors, Troy, Ohio. 
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on the shares of national banks shall not | but shall be reissued and paid out again | statements, over $82,000,000 of assets—as 


INDIA 
CARPETS. 


TURKEY, 
GWAHOR, 
FERAHAN. 
MERZAPORE, 
ELLORE, 
ACRA, 
AHLOOWAHLIA. 


JUST RECEIVED, thirty-three bales of the 
above, WHOLE CARPETS in all sizes. Also 
our spring importation of Axminsters, Mo- 
queties, Wiltons, Brussels, Tapestries, and 
Ingrains in the newest and choicest colorings, 
adapted to the present style of decorations. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 60. 


Broadway & 1 9th St. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 


Now Open, full lines Spring Novelties in 
Drapery Materials and Upholstery Goods. 





Also a large line of “ Special Novelties” in 


GUIPURE D’ART AND ANTIQUE 
LACE BED SETS. 


Broadway and 19th 8t. 





Financial, 


STATE TAXATION OF BANE 
SHARES. 


THe INDEPENDENT presents its con- 
gratulations to the national banks, here 
and elsewhere, in view of the recent action 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which has just rendered an important decis- 
ion in relation to the taxation of the shares 
of national banks by state authority. The 
decision reverses the judgment of the New 
York Court of Appeals in the case that 
came up from that court. Section 5,219 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States 
allows the shares of national banks to be 
included in the valuation of the personal 
property of the owners of such shares, in 
the assessment of taxes by the authority of 
the state within which the banks are lo- 
cated, provided ‘‘that the taxation shall 
not be at a greater rate than is assessed 
upon other moneyed capital in the hands 
of individual citizens of such state.” In 
this state it bas been held that the owner 
of bank shares, whether state or national, 
has no right to deduct his debts from the 
value of such shares; but must pay a tax 
on their full value, without any deduction. 
The Court of Appeals has sustained this 
position. As a matter of convenience to 
the stockholders, the banks of this city 
have been in the habit of paying this tax 
on their shares, amounting to between two 
and three per cent. on all their stock. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the decision just rendered reversing that 
of the Court of Appeals, lays down the fol- 
lowing propositions: 1. That the provision 
of the National Bank Law that state taxation 
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be at a greater rate than on other moneyed 
capital in the hands of citizens of the state 
has reference to the entire process of as- 
sessment, and includes the valuation of 
shares, as well as rates of percentage charged 
at such valuation. 2. That a statute of a 
state which establishes a mode of assess. 
ment by which the shares of national 
banks are valued higher in proportion to 
their real value than other moneyed capital 
in the hands of individuals is in conflict 
with the act of Congress, even though no 
greater percentage is levied on that valua- 
tion than on the valuation of other moneyed 
capital. 8. That the statute of New York 
of 1866 which permits a debtor to deduct 
the amount of his debts from the valuation 
of all his personal property, including 
moneyed capital, except his bank shares, 
taxes those shares ata greater rate than 
other moneyed capital, and is, therefore, 
void as to the shares of national banks. 

Individuals, under the general tax laws 
of this state, are allowed to deduct their 
debts from the value of their personal 
property, including ‘‘ moneyed capital,” 
and the New York law of 1866, providing 
for the taxation of the stockholders of 
banks, does not repeal this general principle 
in application to individuals; but, as in- 
terpreted by the tax officers and the Court 
of Appeals, does make bunk shares an ex- 
ception to its operation. So far as this is 
the effect of the law upon the shares of the 
national banks, the Supreme Court of the 
United States holds it to be in conflict with 
the law of Congress, and, therefore, null 
and void. The decision has no relation to 
the shares of state banks, since the law of 
Congress provides no rule with reference to 
their taxation. 

The Supreme Court had already declared 
that national bank shares might be taxed 
by state authority at their market value, 
and that such a tax might be levied on these 
shares, even if the capital of the banks 
were wholly invested in the stocks or bonds 
of the United States. It now decides that 
where by state laws individuals are entitled 
to the deduction of their debts in the 
valuation of their personal property for the 
purpose of taxation, this principle of debt- 
deduction extends, under the law of Con- 
gress, to the shares of national banks, and, 
consequently, that any state law which 
adopts the principle and excepts these shares 
from its operation isin conflict with the 
law of the United States. The result will 
be a relief of the national banks in this 
state, and in some others, from a portion 
of their tax-burdens. The stockholders in 
such banks will undoubtedly prefer here- 
after to settle their own accounts with the 
tax officers, and, in doing so, claim the 
deduction from the valuation of their 
shares to which they are entitled by reason 
of their debts. 

The legislature of this state, if it does not 
mean to leave the state banks at a serious 
disadvantage, as compared with the nation- 
al banks, under the ruling of the Supreme 
Court, will lose no time in so modifying the 
law that the stockholders of the former 
banks will also be entitled to deduct their 
debts from the value of their shares. Un- 
less this is done, the burden of state tax- 
ation will bear more heavily on the shares 
of state banks than on those of national 
banks; and this fact would be a strong 
motive for inducing the former to reorgan- 
ize and assume the character of the latter. 
The banks, both state and national, have 
complained, and that, too, justly, that they 
are taxed disproportionately, in view of the 
tax levied on other kinds of property. They 
are compelled to bear more than there fair 
share of public burdens. The tendency of 
the decision of the Supreme Court will be to 
rectify this inequality and unjust discrim 
ination against capital employed in bank- 
ing. 





THE LEGAL-TENDER CASE. 





Coneress, by the Act of May 3ist, 1878, 
provided that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall not “‘ cancel or retire any more of 
the United States legal-tender notes,” and 
that ‘‘ when any of the said notes may be 
redeemed or be received into the Treasury, 
under any law, from any source whatever, 
and shall belong to the United States, they 
shall not be retired, canceled, or destroyed, 





and kept in circulation.” The suit gotten 
up by Mr. Chittenden and General Butler, 
and now pending before the Supreme Court 
of the United States, primarily relates to 
the constitutionality of this act, considered 
in relation to such legal-tender notes as 
have been redeemed under the Resumption 
Act that went into operation-on the Ist of 
January, 1879, and also to the partics 
that appear in the record of the case be- 
fore the Court. One of these parties (the 
two residing in different states) tendered 
to the other. $5,100 in payment of a debt, 
which that other refused to receive in dis- 
charge of the claim, an®@demanded payment 
in coin of the United States. And, to en- 
force this demand, he brought a suit before 
Judge Blatchford, of this city, who dis- 
missed the complaint of the plaintiff, with 
costs. The plaintiff then sued out a writ 
of error, and carried the case to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The transac- 
tion is a bona-fide one as between the par- 
ties and the case is properly before the 
highest tribunal of the land. 

The amount of legal-tender notes pre- 
sented for redemption and actually re- 
deemed up to November ist, 1879, as stated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in his last 
report, was only $11,256,678. Should the 
Supreme Court hold the law of 1878 re- 
quiring the reissue of such notes to be 
unconstitutional, then all such redeemed 
notes would be dispossessed of the legal- 
tender property in the settlement of con- 
tracts. The question before the Court is 
by no means the same as that decided in 
respect to the original Legal-tender Acts of 
1862 and 1863. That case related to the 
power of Congress to authorize the issue of 
legal-tender notes in time of war; and the 
Court in its second decision, reversing the 
first, affirmed the power, basing the argu- 
ment in part upon the imperative exigencies 
and necessities growing out of the war. 
The present question is whether legal-tender 
‘ notes, authorized and issued under such 
circumstances and subsequently redeemed 
in coin, will retain their legal-tender proper- 
ty if reissued in time of peace. 

Such a reissue is virtually a new issue. 
The notes have been paid, and, as evi- 
dences of debt, are dead unless they are re- 
issued. If reissued, they are new contracts 
made by the Government with, their hold- 
ers, as really as if new notes were printed. 
Has the Government, then, in the time of 
peace, the authority to make such con- 
tracts, and give to them the legal-tender 
character inthe settlement of obligations 
between debtor and _ creditor? This 
is the question involvedin the case to 
be decided. The decision of the Court, al- 
though primarily affecting only the parties 
to the suit, nevertheless, involves a very 
vital question as to the currency of the 
country, and is, hence, of the highest public 
importance. The act of Congress in 1878, 
called in question in this case, virtually im- 
plies a general power to authorize the issue 
of Treasury notes and make them a legal 
tender at all times and under all circum- 
stances. Thisis the theory of the Green- 
backers, and whether it be true or false is 
for the Court to determine. If the decision 
shall be against the theory, as will most 
likely be the fact, this will be a long stepin 
settling the vexed currency problem. It is 
to be regretted that the Court did not con- 
sent to advance the case on its calendar, so 
that an early decision might be obtained. 





BANE STATEMENTS. 


We add to the long list of quarterly 
bank statements published in our columns 
last week three others, which did not reach 
us until after our paper went to press. 
These quarterly statements, as a whole, are 
a fair illustration of the enormous money 
power now centered in this great metrop- 
olis, and also of the steady progress of the 
pation, which at an early period, as the 
ablest authorities admit, is sure to become 
the business center of the world. Students 
of finance, in search of facts and figures, 
will find in these simple statements suf- 
ficient evidence to show the marvelous 
strength we have already attained and the 
solid foundations on which we are now 
building. Here are three New York bank- 
ing institutions which control in round 
numbers, as will be seen by their sworn 
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follows: 
ASSETS OF THREE BANES. 
National Park Bank................-.. $24,251,000 
National Bank of Commerce......... 29,212,000 
Bank of New York..............s-++++ 29,212,000 
Bec ccccccvavccsccenesecscceoccesoced $82,655,000 


The following are the other important 
figures relating to the same institutions: 





LOANS AND DISCOUNTS. 


National Park Bank................... $13,633,000 
National Bank of Commerce......... 11,111,000 
BE Wer Wee cs ccrcescececcceces 9,247,000 

Total loans and discounts.......... $33,991,000 

SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS. 

National Bank of Commerce......... $2,785,000 
Beet Wiaee TOME. ccaccvccccvcsecescs 786,000 
National Park Bank.................. 400,000 


Total surplus and undivided profits $3,971,000 
INDIVIDUAL DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHECK. 





National Bank of Commerce... ...... $12,131,000 
Bank of New York............ -- 9,659,000 
National Park Bank........ 7,608,000 


Total deposits subject to check... $29,308,000 
<r —__ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The past week has wit- 
nessed a fairly active distribution of general 
merchandise, while the movement in the 
jeading manufactures has continued large. 
Prices were firm except for produce, which 
has been weak and unsettled. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The value 
of the imports entered at this port during 
the week reached the unprecedented total 
of $13,879,048, of which $5,033,809 were 
dry goods and $8,845,739 merchandise. 
The imports since Jan. 1st, 1880, aggregate 
$83,498,854. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
STocKHOLDER’s LiAniity. — By transfer- 
ring his shares on the books of a national 
bank to an irresponsible person, the real 
owner cannot escape the liability of a share- 
holder upon the failure of the bank, it 
having been shown that the bank was ina 
failing condition, and that the transfer was 
made for the mere purpose of escaping lia- 
bility under the National Bank Act, in case 
of suspension and insolvency. And, where 
bank stock, together with a power of attor- 
ney to transfer the same, has been pledged 
as collateral security for the payment of a 
note, the transferee of the stock becomes 
liable as a stockholder if on the non-pay- 
ment of the note he transfers the stock to 
himself. He cannot relieve himself there- 
from by making a colorable transfer of the 
stock, with the understanding that at his 
request it shal] be retransferred.—Germania 
Nat. Bank of New Orleans ts. Case, receiv- 
er, etc., Supreme Court U. 8. 


THE MONEY MARKET has been act- 
ive, but the supply of loanable funds was 
ample and rates on call ranged from 
5 to 6 per cent., with exceptions as low as 
4 per cent., and in a few instances up to a 
slight commission over the legal rate. 
Mercantile paper continues jn good de- 
mand. We quote first-class endorsed notes 
of short date at 5 per cent.; four months, 
at 5 to 54 per cent.; and good single names, 
four to six months, at 544 to 6 per cent. 


LONDON MARKET. — Consols were 
firm and unchanged. United States bonds 
were steady and American railway securi_ 
ties were active and generally higher. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull and 
closed at 4.844 for 60 days and 4.87} for de- 
mand bills. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named as 
follows: Savannah, buying 1-16, selling } 
premium; Charleston, scarce, buying 3-32 
@}, selling 3; New Orleans, commercial, 
50 discount, bank 1 premium; St. Louis, 
1-10 discount; Chicago, 60c. discount; and 
Boston, par. 


SILVER.— The bullion value of the 
412}-grain silver dollar has advanced to 
$0.8836. We quote: 









ot DEBUT. 6.100. coccvcowccesccpoccsesccoecs 119% 114% 
Trade Dollars...... -- 4 WK 
Halves an‘ Quarters. -- 90% ~—s parr. 
Dimes and Half Dimes.................... 9946 ~=séoiparr. 


STOCK MARKET.—Speculation at the 
Stock Exchange has been more active than 
for many weeks, and at times the market 
was yery excited, while the fluctuations in 
prices were unusually wide. The greatest 
advance was in Louisville and Nashville, 
which rose 24} percent. Pacific Mail ad. 





vanced 14% per cent., on the conclusion of 
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a contract with the Union and Central Pa- 
cific Railroads, which gives the steamship 
company a monthly subsidy of $100,000. 
The two Pacific railroads also advanced on 
this contract—the Union Pacific shares 34 
per cent. and those of the Central Pacific 
38 percent. There was also a marked im- 
provement in the Chesapeake and Ohio 
shares. At the close there was a reaction 
in a few of the specialties, but the general 
market was strong. 

The annual report of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company shows that the net in- 
come of the main line and branches be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Philadelphia for the 
past year were $7,472,480.48; net loss on 
United Railroads of New Jersey division, 
$939,889.09; leaving a balance of $6,542,- 
592.39. The report says there will probably 
be expended upon construction, equipment, 
and real estate during the current year the 
sum of $4,500,000. In order to provide for 
the payment at maturity, on December 31st, 
1880, and the cancellation of $4,970,000 of 
the first mortgage bonds of the Company, 
the board of directors have caused to be 
issued $5,000,000 of 5-per-cent. bonds, due 
in forty years, secured by the consolidated 
mortgage of the Company. The profits 
from the operation of the Empire Line since 
the purchase of its property in October, 
1877, have been sufficient,in addition to 
paying the interest upon its cost, to redeem 
$605,000 of the $2,555,000 of car trust cer- 
tificates issued in payment of the same, 
and leave a net surplus of $276,202.29. A 
comparison of the net earnings of all lines 
east of Pittsburgh and Erie for the years 
1878 and {879 shows a gain of $624,978.01. 
The tonnage shows a gain of 5,848,695 tons. 
The net profit of the leased lines west of 
Pittsburgh was $1,682,326.12, showing a 
gain for 1879 of $965,806.05. 

An official statement of the operations of 
the New York, Lake Erie, and West- 
ern Railroad for the month of December, 
1879, and for October to December, inclu- 
sive, contains the following figures: for 
December the gross earnings were $1,398, - 
244.55 and net earnings $349,767.90, an 
increase of $44,042.04 over the net earnings 
of the same month of 1878. The figures 
for the three months are: gross earnings 
$4,627,777.06 and net earnings $1,623,687.- 
74, the net increase over the same period of 
1878 being $180,393.31. 

The New York, New Haven, and “Hart- 
ford Railroad managers decided last Satur- 
day to reduce local fares ten and fifteen 
percentum. The reduction applies to all 
local fares between New York and Spring- 
field, and also on the Shore Line road from 
New Haven to New London. No change 
is made in the through fares from Boston 
to New York. 

A traffic arrangement to run for five 
years has been agreed upon by the respect- 
ive committees of the Pacific railroads and 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. The 
roads pay to the steamship line $110,000 
per month, in consideration of the right of 
the roads to fix the rates for California 
passengers and freight. The roads are to 
purchase the two steamers on the China 
line—the ‘‘ City of Peking” and the “ City 
of Tokio”—for $1,200,000, paying for 
them in installments of $100,000 per 
month, the purchase being subject to an 
inspection of the steamers within ninety 
days. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active. In the 
late dealings Chesapeake and Ohio issues ad- 
vanced, under large purchases, to 70$ for 1sts, 
Series B, and to 463 for currency 6s. C., C., 
and I. C. incomes sold up to 44; supplement 


ary to 863; and Trust Company certificates, 
assented, to 86%. Mobile and Ohio ist deben- 
tures, rose to 77. Erie consol. 2ds were firm 
at 914@91; while do. funded 5s fell off to 
86%. Canada Southern Ists sold at 91@913, 
Texas Pacific incomes at 754@76, Kansas 
and Texas ists at 100§@100}, Central Paci- 
fic ists at 112}, and U. P. sinking fund 
at 1153@116. Ohio and Miss., Springfield 
division, rose to 85 and reacted to 84. La- 
fayette, ‘Bloomington, and Muncie incomes 
rose 2 per cent., to 724. 

STATE BONDS were rather quiet 
South Carolina 6s, non-fundable, sold at 6. 
Alabama, Class A, declined to 63}. Dis- 
trict Columbia 3-65s sold at 96. Tennessee 
old at 864 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were weak and 
lower until near the close on Saturday, 
when they became active and aha and 
closed at the following quotations: 


United States sixes, 1950. registered. 1 
United States sixes, 1890, coupon i 





United States sixes, 1881, registered... 1 105% 
United 1881, coupon... .. i 105) 
United States fives, 1881, regis' 10358 
ted States fives, 1881, coupon...... 10344 10334 
United 436s. 1891, tered.... 108 1084 
United States 444s, 1891. ee 108% 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 10 af 105% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon.. 106% 


panes States currency sixes, 1895... : i _ 


tes currency 11. 196 
United States currency sixes. 1899.... 12644 - 
There were twenty-five proposals to sell 
bonds to the Government on Wednesday, 
amounting in the aggregate to $13,120,000, 
at 105.85 to 106.24 for the sixes of 1881, 104 
to 104.25 for the sixes of 1880, and 103. 60 to 
104 for the fives of 1881. The Secretary 
accepted $2,516,000 of them at 104 for sixes 
of 1880 and at 1053 and under for the sixes 


of 1881. 

THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
loss of $1,513,550 in surplus reserve, which 
now stands at $2,314,550, against $4,215,- 
725 at this time last year and $13,983,825 
at the corresponding period in 1878. 

BANK STOCKS were quiet. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 


™~, Asked. Bid. Asked, 

America. 146 |Mec’s B’k'g As’n 75 -- 
Am’can Exch . 18 120 ‘Mercantile ..... 85 90 
Bute’rs & Dro’s.103 \Merchants’..... 126 ~ 
Centra] Nat’nl.115 120 |Mer. Exchange. 87 _ 
Chase. Nat. B’k. ey — |Metropolitan...150 — 
Chatham....... — |jNassatt....... .. 8 90 
Commerce.. .... 40 — j|NinthN -- 
Continental....110 — ‘NorthA — 


Fourth Nati’nl.120 120 | 











— {Republic 180 
— (Shoe & Leather.128 
— |St. Nicholas. 08 
= esmen’s.. ..108 
Mechanics’... .140 — 'Union............ 45 
Messrs. Speyer & Co. and their associates 
in London, Amsterdam, Berlin, Frankfort, 
and Boston are simultaneously offering for 
subscriptions, to be opened March 11th and 
closed March 12th, $10,000,000 of the 6-per- 
cent. first mortgage and land-grant 6-per- 
cent. bonds of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Company. The issue price is 974 per 
cent., ex April interest; and the payments 
are to be made as follows: 5 per cent. on 
application, 15 per cent. on allotment, 40 
per cent, April 15th, and 37} per cent. on 
May 15th. These bonds are part of $29,- 
520,000 already issued and have Jong been 
quoted on the Stock Exchange list. The 
authorized issue is $46,000,000, to be se- 
cured by 1,150 miles of railroad and eleven 
million acres of land: The $29,520,- 
000 issued are secured by a mortgage 
on 712 miles of road and more than seven 
million acres of land. They have also 
the additional security of an annual 
sinking fund of $100,000, to begin in 
the year 1882. The net earnings of the 
completed part of the road are more than 
sufficient to pay the interest on the bonds 
issued; and the management of the Com- 
pany is such as to inspire confidence in the 
enterprise. It is, perhans, unnecessary to 
say that the Southern Pacific, when com- 
pleted, will form, with the Texas Pacific, 
the new southerly line across the continent. 
It already has branches and connections 
which will make it the trunk of an im- 
portant business, irrespective of across- 
continent traffic. Investors will find the 
details in the official announcement, in 
another column.— Poet. 
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FINANCIAL. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. . 


UNITED STATES BONDS 
BO ani @ in SOLD DS Np eon ANGED. 


D 
Sounds Bough ht. 
7 Substituted for 
ASA P. POTTER, President. 


REECE. MINING ‘COMPANY, 
ee ILLE, COLORADO. 





Issue of $10,000,000 Six Per Cent. First 
Mortgage Railroad and Land 
Gold Bonds of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


OF CALIFORNIA. 


In Bonds to bearer of $1,000 and $500 each, with 
provision for Registration of Bonds in the name of 
the holder, if desired. Issued April 1st, 1875, October 
lst, 1875, and October Ist, 1876, and payable thirty 
years from date. 





(ad int 





OFFICE OF 


Sir Roderic Dhu Gold Mining Co., 


30 BROAD STREET. 
CA PTPALRs. cccccccccscccccococceed $2,000,000. 
P.-O. Box 3646. NEW YORK, March 34d, 1880. 
Books of subscription will be opened at the office of 
the Company on Friday, L my Sth, If the remainder 
of the Id stock of the SIR R a = 
GOLD MINIS G COMPANY, at $2 pe 


$10. The proceeds of the saleto be .-" tothe 
erection of 


A HUNDRED-STAMP MILL, 


AND TO THOROUGHLY DEVELOP THE PROPER’ 


TY. IT WILL BE AMPLE FOR THAT 
PURPOSE. 


Payment may be made 20 PER CENT. on 
Subscription, and 20 PER CENT. each 
menth therenfter until all is paid. 
Subscribers, however, have the right to pay in full 
at any time, and receive their certificates. 

By order of the Board of Trustees, 


JNO. McGINNIS, Jr., President. 


FLINT AND PERE MARC UETTE R.R. CERTIFICATES 
UTH CAROLINA “K AND BONDS, 
CENTRAL PAD BOSD OF IOWA BONDS, 
SOUTH AND NORTH ALABAMA R. R. STOCK, 
GREENVILLE ‘AND COLUMBIA R. R BONDS 
WANTED BY 


WM. R. UTLEY, 


31 PINE STREET, N.Y. 


New Jersey Midland Securities, _ 
FIRST MORTGAGE CERTIFICATES 
SECOND MORTGAGE CATES 
CONSOLIDATED ‘BONDS 5 AND STOCK 


WM. R. UTLEY, 
31 PINE STREET, N.Y. 


CONNECTICUT WESTERN RAILROAD 


FORECLOSURE. 

Holders of first mor' e bonds who yo | to 
ticipate in the b oF the f for protest 
their several i 


WILLIAM P. TUTTLE & cO., 


BANKERS, 
51 Exchange Place, New York City, 
in behalf of bondholders. 


J. W. AMERMAN & €0., 


BANKERS AND -5 am 
16 BROAD STREET, N 
Buy and Sell Stocks, Bonds, and "haflenad Securities, 
strictly on commission, for cash = on margin. 
Persons attention to all orders VA 
wil MA. BLISH. 

















Member N. Y. Stock E xchange. 


COLORADO CENTRAL CONSOLIDATED 
Mining Co., at Sore Clear Creek County, Col- 
orado. (Terminus of the Colorado Central allroad.) 
Capital Stock, $3,000,000, in 300,000 shares v 
$10, non assessable. “Office, 84 Pine 8t.. N. ¥. City. 
Register : Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com a 

ddent, Paul Lichenstein ; Vice-Presiden 

Dodge ; Secretary and Treasurer, Henry F. Verhuen; 
Assistant Becrotary. pee. d’Esterhazy ; Manager 10 
Col , Geo. 








FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 


AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS 


and other Desirable Investment Securities, 
No. 5. Nassau St., 


NEW YORK. 


Buy and sell all issues of Government Bonds, tn 
large or smal] amounts, at current market prices, and 
will be pleased to furnish information in reference 
to all matters connected with investments in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information in regard to 
first-class Railway Securities and to execute orders 
for the same. , 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, at the Stock Exchange or in the open 
market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants, and 
others, and allow interest on daily balances; and for 
those keeping accounts with us we collect U. 8. cou. 
pons and registered interest, and other coupons, div- 
idends, etc., and credit without charge. 

t2”™ We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and investors out of the city, 
by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or sell Gevernment 
Benis, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank 
Stocks, Railroad Stecks, and other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition of “Mem- 
oranda Concerning Government Bonds,” copies of 
which can be had on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 








For Wew Terms for 1880 
see page 29. 








BAN “on HOUSE 


HENRY GLEWS & CO, 


18 NEW STREET, NEW YORK, 


(NEXT DOOR TO THE STOCK EXCHANGE). 
T B h, 1142 Broadway, corner 
aaiatelclirere: |” ~reneetant 
CONNECTED BY PRIVATE TELEGRAPH 
AND TELEPHONE. 
MEMBERS of the N. Y. STOCK EX- 
CHANGE. 
ities bought and sold for cash, or on margin 


Securi| 
strictly on commission. 
posits receives subject to check on demand. In- 
ces. 


the Instant ee e senior partner attends the 
5 d and gives this Gepartment his personal atten- 
—4 





CLINTON B. FISK & CO., 
No. 8 BROAD STREFT. DREXEL BUILDING, 


GOVERNMENT J a INVESTMENT § SECURITIES, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 
for cash, or on ‘margin , all securities dealt in at the 
New York Stock Exchange. Brokers in State, Railway 
tentetpal, Mining, and miscellaneous stocks and 


RED ELEPHANT MINING COMPANY. 
Capital Stock, $5,000. 000, te 4 Sse con ghares, of $10 each. 


“As ABLE. 
INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE 
F NEW YORK. 

LOCATION OF MINES: RED ELEPHANT MOUNTAIN, 
CL CREEK COUNTY 

SIX MILES FROM GEORGETOWN, ONE-HALF MILE 
FROM LAWSON, ON THI E COLORADO CENTRAL 




















Orrice, 33 BROAD STREET. 
REGISTRAR : UNION TRUST COMPANY. 


OFFICERS. 
HARVEY DUR. ent. 
C. THEO. LIEBOLD, M.D., Vice-President. 
WM. G. SMITH 


D RS. 
oe chang DURAND, Member New York Stock Ex- 
chan 
ILTON SCRIBNER, ex-Secretary State of New 


oO. M. é 
Ex-Gov. F. B. LOOMIS, New London, Con 
oy Lac. aa 





I at SIX PER CENT. per annum, payable half- 
yearly on the 1st April and Ist October, IN GOLD, at 
New York. 


Mossrs. SPEYER & 00., nn 
Messrs. BREWSTER, BASSET & 00., 

BOSTON; 
Mr. LAZ. SPEYER ELLISSEN, 


FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN; 


Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS, ems 
Messrs, TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS BROE., 


AMSTERDAM; 


Mr. E. J. MEYER, ~ 


OFFER THE ABOVE BONDS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
The subscription-list will be opened on Thursday, 
1lth March, and closed on Friday, 12th March. 
The issue price is 9734 per cent, ex. April lst, 1880, 
Coupon, payable as follows: 
6 PER CENT. on application. 
15 PER CENT. on allotment. 
40 PER CENT. on April 15th, 1880, 
8744 PER CENT. on May 15th, 1880. 
Allottees may anticipate installments under discount 
at the rate of Sper comin aap. 


By gh sab Solling peck Aueusen, 
6 

land, and franchises of the domthers Pacific Railroad 

of California, under which (000,000 bonds can be 


Ban Ji yo pe pt pa > E 
pith, net earnings over the Company to have been : 


"tomy fnrough 


Cie aloe 


the North BR, R. Co. 
878. om Daaton $1,656,360 00 92,155,704 08 
sm 962,761 78 1,686,554 98 = 1,006,816 71 


or move tian entiaient te meet the taserwst cn the 
it 
“The Com: pal states that the decrease in the 


. whic! 
cently removed, a return to the former of earn 
Dt is separated from the South- 
by ee ane 00 miles by one rou! 
from Tres Pinos and bys of about 166 
se acter male Vly Branch of sheen 
Pact the Southern Division 
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no allotment is made, the will be returned in 
ry a portion the amount for 
bee Aiiotted, the of the deposit will be applied 
toward oe paymen it. 
In default of payment 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


{March 11, 1880. 





























- BROWN BROTHERS & Co.., 


211 Chestnat &t., 
Philadelphia. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


66 State %., 
Besten. 


AND 
ALEXANDER BROWN & SONS, 


Cornér Baltiniore and Calvert tlvert Streets, Baitimore. 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON LONDON, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, BELFAST, PARIS, ANTWERP, BERLIN, BREMEN, AND 
AMSTERDAM. 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, IN STERLING, 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, and in FRANCE, for use in MARTINIQUE and GUADALOUPR. 


MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY 


BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, THROUGH LONDON AND PARIS. 


Make Collections of Drafte drawn abroad on all points in the United States and Canada, and of Drafts drawn 
in the United States on Foreign Countries. 


TO TRAVELERS.—Travelers’ Credits issued either against cash deposited or 


tieafact, 





y guaranty of 


repayment : in Dollars, for use in the United States and adjacent countries; or in Pounds Sterling, for use in 


any part of the world. 
any first-class Bank or Banker. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & 6O., 


26 Chapel Street, Liverpool. 


Application for credits may be addressed to either of the above houses direct, or through 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 


Founder’s Ceart, Lethbury, Lendon. 





IMPORTANT | FINANCLAL ORGANIZATION. 


THE UNITED STATES MINING INVESTMENT CO, 


61 Broadw udway, New York. 


PRESIDENT, 
LpwWw AKD BATES DORSEY. 


TREASURER 
H. B. LAIDLAW. 


DIREC 


pow ARD BATES DORSEY..Mining En 
- C. BABCOCK.. Tre sAdame E 

e james 

Ww M. H. au 108. } Steamship Line. 


WM. PITT SHEARMAN,} [ate ; san 
CHAS, M. FRY, Pres. Bank ot New York. 
JONATHAN ODELL 
D. 8. APPLETON, : 
ULYSSES 8. GRANT, Jr........-..- 
ARTHUR B, GRAVES, | 
JAS. P, ROBINSON, oe 
GEO. W. promos wnat ei 
at ’ my 


On 
c. A. W HITTIER, § o.. , Ve, 


JAN. D. FISH, Pres. oe ari me Nation i 
@ Ye er w 
H. HAVEMEYER, } Smegge: Banas ek 
This Compan. 


eames of the pan 
filled. To avoid the possibility of perronn 
pany will be based on a nominal capi 
adopted wiil be under the 1 most siieeatl Tegal advice. 


SECRETARY. 
S. A. WHEELWRIGHT. 
COUNSEL, 
COUDERT BROS. 
Tors. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, } ite some 
WM, L. JENKINS, Jr.) Lm B.S ichole 
GEO. B. WEST........ Commissi 
THOMAS MANNING. «.00.00.0.:000:0005. 

HENRY W. FORD, } Pres, Notional 
EDWARD A. FLINT,} Con® iting fasia- 
A. FOSTER HIGGINS, ea : Fierée Ws we 
CHAS. L. PERKINS, \ of Perkins mae Choate, 

'T "Giddl 
L. B. GREENLEAF, jb Co... Banke wy 12 
ase 
J. BAKER, \ ¥.-Pree. of ‘st. Louis and San 











ARTHUR SEWALL, } S7°hase Bove mee 


been organized to meet ing want both in this country and sheeed—vis.. that min- 
ing properties rol to the public shall ee “the guaranty of r “¥ 
vestiga jon and oxomingt Joi o 


pose, 
ular atviden ato investors from the actual e tas of the Mines. 
of this Com y, afford ample security t 


~y what ts promised will be covet oe 





ability or asse y, th 
far below actual! value ond subscription price, and the formas, etc., 





Mayllower Consolidated Gold 


AND SILVER MINING CO., 
AT IDAHO SPRINGS, 


CLEAR CREEK COUNTY, COLORADO. 


ORGANIZED UNDER THE GENERAL 
LAWS OF THE STATE OF 


NEW YORK. 

STOCK FULL PAID AND UNASSESS- 
ABLE. 

SN Sine 00s tncccesssei $1,000,000. 


100,000 SHARES, PAR VALUE $10. 


mR property. ia re ed u most favorably by 
m. P. Blake, Vinton, and others. 

Pyne Mayflower Mine, one of the prepertien < of the 
abovenamed Company, is in active operation, and 
has been opened by nearly 800 feet of Tunnels, Shat fts, 
Levels, and Drifts, and Grouse the entire workings & 

of pay ore of unusual width and quality is 


Over 8,000 tons of ore have nm already 


pany are now offered forsale at 7 share. For 
Prospectus and full particulars apply to 
OFFICE OF COMPANY, 
161 Broadway, New York. 


The Rescue 
Mining Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
ayy ae 
enn Willow Nichols. 


Trust Company of New York. 
Boston ; Geo. 





Secre- 
istrar, the Union 
Trustees, John G. Blake, 
. New York; R. W. 


bar, Eureka ; Daniel B 
P. Cuddihy, Milford, Mass.; 


awehe Agente for the sale of a limited number 


of shares, 
CHAS. B. WHITING & CO., 

Office 415 Mele Street, Worcester; a York Office 

Broad Street, New Yor 


ates of the Com 


The —— ae f twenty 
acres, which ts covered by a pa’ t t n the ray 
States; and adjoining the mining 


pany owns one hundred ond cla a 
bre situated the office, sates Casa toate 
iso Owns one thousan 
, the whole property” bet bet 


Fureka Consolida 
mines. For eT on the Company offer for 
sale 5,000 shares, 3 which will be sold a $5 per 


: mailed free. 
BSampies of the ore taken from the mine 


be 
information obtained at the oMlee et on 


“Chas. B. Whiting & Co., 


AGENTS, Office 415 Main St., Wercester. 





PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


I. N. PHELPS, Ps. 
ANSON PHEL Ps STOKES, BANKERS, 

F. P. OLCOTT, 45 WALL S8T., N.Y., 
ISSUE 
TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 

CIRCULAR NOTES, ; 
é AND 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Sell on Commission 
‘STOCES, BONDS, and GOVERNMENT SECURITING, 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS — 
‘| FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 
CAPITAL ....... - 8200,000. 


This Co! tio , has s bor 
old “ KANS SSOURI, A 
LOAN eoENcY ” and ts tally 


Six to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER. 


For Circulars address 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary. _ 


NIXON TILESTON & CO., 


New 
BROKERS s and DEALERS tn = pais and and~ MIN G SE- 


NO. 61 BROADWAY, "NEW YORK. 
Reference: Phenix wy th Bank, Messrs. Gilman, 


Son 
We are now offering in lots - 10 shares and upwarg 
a limited number of shares of Treasury stock of THE 
M ADRE SILVER MINING CO., of Nevada, at ($2) Two 
Dollars per share. Compan is incorporated 
under the law of the State of New York and the stock 
paid and unassessable. We have carefull 








ight the business of the 
D CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
organized for business. 











cook will be forwarded rane ‘p 


BARCELONA 
MINING COMPANY, 


OF NEVADA. 
Office No. 115 Broadway, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, soneve amapee. OF THE PAR VALUE OF 
President, D. ©. Ferris; Director, W. F. 
[oop Zomnetacy. RPP Hone J. P. Jones. i. 
Vining, Samuel J. Burrill, Le 


SS 
DUNKIN MINING COMPANY, 


OF LEADVILLE COLORADO. 


Capital Stock, $5,000,000, in 200,000 Shares, 
PAR VALUE, $25. 
NON- ASSESSABLE. 


Office, 846 Broadway, Rooms 8 and 4. 


H. H. STOTESBURY, Pres. and Treas, 
Hon. A. H. RICE, Vice-President. 
HERBERT A. FORD, Manager at Mine. 














EFOR? OF THE ole o% PITION OF NA- 
BANK O KCE, in New York, at 
row York. tr Y the State: of New: York, 1550" the close of 
usiness on 8 cf February, 
RESOU URCES. 
1,201 33 
,834 000 00 
600,000 00 
449.000 00 
1,900 00 
97.583 91 
28,704 03 
-- 580,000 00 
nses and taxes paid. ne 8,145 35 
other cash items..... ° 81,496 52 
Exchanges for eart 7 pecenseseces 8,978,722 45 
Bills of other national banks.............. 378,275 00 
Fractional currency 4 nickels)... 4,160 20 
Specie Cuong gold Treasury notes)... 4,105,686 79 
ten WIRED. anccocstecesoncsceseccts 265,506 00 
U. S. ce rtifie ates of deposit for ‘seat. 
WIE DUNE, vcandeonsdcsacenstencectdiess 555,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 71,858 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer = than 5- 
per-cent. redemption fund)............. 10,650 00 
DUAR, cccccccvcegegscnsaseen seeceeccced 212,018 58 
Capital st ck paid 1 ee ym 
‘a stoc scores coscsoneee - $5,000,000 00 
Surplus fund................ . 2,000,000 00 
Other andivided fos out beupeeanen . 785,542 56 
National bank-notes + 1,433,225 00 
Dividends —.- ° 16,645 00 
Individual de - 12,131,575 52 
Certified checks..... . 4,570,028 64 
United States deposita... 34,107 50 
Due to other national hanka.............. 1,119,623 51 
6 to state banks and bankers.......... 270 


I, RICHARD KING, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowiodae and belief. 

RD KING, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to woe me, this Ist day 
of March, 1880. LLIAM A. DUER, 


Notary Public N.Y. 
Correct.—Attest: WM. H. nary ™ 
GEO. T. ADEE. { Directors. 
A. A. LOW, 


RUBE PE APRA Inge TEE 
oot FONRESOURCES. 









































Loans and discounts..............ssscceeee $13,633,040 02 
eT ee 3,067 56 
wv 8. bonds to secure circulation. 600,000 00 
U.S. bonds to secure 250,000 00 
Other stocks. bonda,s 1,580,346 25 
Due from national ban 552,815 12 
from state -4A-y —~ bankers 74.708 61 
Real estate, banking-house..... 750,000 00 
Other real estate..........-++-++.- 103,467 08 
Current expenses and taxes paid 67,490 18 
Premiums 83,681 97 
. Checks and other cash items........ .... 15,974 06 
Exchanges for clearing-house............ 3,045,492 89 
Fractional currency, nickel “saneqaes 270 01 
Specie, viz.: Gold coin...... ,052,700 00 
Silver coin.. 6, 85 
Silver cert’fi’s. 105,000 00 
3,164,158 85 
legs te Te 280,092 
emption pF —~ ¢ j= U. 8. Treasurer 
( per cent. of circulation)......... 27,000 00 
$24,231,004 55 
,000,000 00 
320,000 00 
70,907 22 
‘at 537,498 00 
Divi 3.327 00 
ndivi .608,312 00 
Demand eertifentes of deposit 202,486 65 
Certified checks.............-..- 742.209 72 
Cashier's cheeks outstanding 379.542 87 
Deposits of U. 8. dabarsing 6 Officers...... 164.367 06 
Due to otner nationa: banks............. 9.769.952 73 
Due to state bankers......... 2,423,201 30 
aa cephanwonseasoncce senesenceacs 231,004 


i orc ist 
be 


STATE or New York, County or New York 
e Sworn to and su before me, Po? ‘esth day of 
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Commercial, 
CHEATING AND SWINDLING. 


WE should think, judging from the num. 
ber of letters we are receiving, that the 
whole country is now being deluged with 
letters or circulars, from parties here and 
elsewhere. who call themselves either bank- 
ers, or brokers, or lawyers, or agents, or 
managers of insurance bureaus, or mer- 
chants, or manufacturers, but whose real 
names in plain English are swindlers ; and 
they should be called such and be let severely 
alone, or, what would be far better, arrested, 
publicly exposed, and sent to prison, to keep 
company with other swindlers, where they 
properly belong. If any of our readers are 
invited by printed circulars to do business 
with any unknown party, residing in this 
city or elsewhere, they should at once 
throw all such documents into the waste- 
basket or the fire, unless disposed to find 
out if the parties are reliable, and, if not, as 
before suggested, to take legal action againsg 
them to stop them from swindling. It is 
very easy to get inforination about reliable 
business men, and our subscribers know 
very well that we will cheerfully help 
them, when asked to do so by letter, with a 
stamp enclosed to pay the postage on our 
reply. And here is another matter we wish 
to speak of. It is perfectly impossible for 
us to know beforehand all about the busi- 
ness of all the advertisers of Tue INDE- 
PENDENT, residing as they do in every sec- 
tion of the country. We mean to be care- 
fulin all cases; but we are ocgasionally 
deceived even by those who have a fair 
business reputation. 

The only safe way is not to entrust 
a dollar to any unknown party or adver- 
tiser, no matter who he is, or where he re- 
sides, or under what attractive colors or 
title he may sail. If you want to deal with 
such a party, don’t take it for granted at 
the start that heis honest, safe, and reli- 
able. First find out the facts, and then you 
can act with your eyes open. Swindlers 
are, happily, in the minority; but there is 
enough of them yet living and thriving 
to make it very dangerous to believe it safe 
for any one to do business on any other 
than sound business principles. Suppose 
a well-dressed unknown lady should ride 
to Stewart’s dry goods store in a fine car- 
riage, with liveried servants, and ask for 
the delivery of a thousand-dollar camel’s- 
hair shawl on her check on the Chemical 
National Bank. What do our readers 
think would be done? We will answer. 
The firm in question would either ask for 
references or send to the bank and get the 
check cashed or certified. One thing is cer- 
tain, the shawl would not be delivered 
even to Queen Victoria unless the cash was 
paid or she could first be identified. That 
is the only way to do business, and every 
reader of THE INDEPENDENT should under- 
stand this clearly. 





TRADE-MARES. 


Tue Committee of the House of Repre 
sentatives on Manufactures have agreed to 
propose a joint resolution for so amending 
the Constitution as to vest in Congress the 
exclusive power to grant, protect, and regu- 
late the right to adopt and use trade-marks. 
The law enacted by Congress in 1870 for 
this purpose was assumed to be authorized 
by those provisions of the Constitution that 
relate to patents and copyrights and inter- 
state commerce. Under this law 7,785 
trade-marks have been granted and regis- 
tered in the Patent Office, and for the same 
the Government has received $211,750. 
The recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States renders this law wholly 
inoperative. The ground taken by the 
Court is that the law is not constitutional 
and, hence, that,Congress exceeded its 
power in enacting it. 

The object of the proposed amendment 
is to remove this difficulty, by so altering 
the Constitution that Congress shall have 
the exclusive power of legislation on the 
subject. We entirely approve of the proposi- 
tion. Trade-marks are not and cannot be 
confined to state lines. They reach over 
the Whole country, and obviously Congress 
is the proper body to legislate in regard to 
them. They are matters of national interest 
aad should come within the scope of nation- 
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al regulation and protection. Unless such 
an amendment be adopted, the Government 
would, in justice and good faith, be bound 
to remit the fees which it has already re- 
ceived under a law declared to be unconsti- 
tutional. It is to be hoped that Congress 
will at once adopt the amendment, and that 
the requisite number of state legislatures 
will promptly ratify it. It has no partisan 
character and we find it difficult to con- 
ceive of any just ground of objection to it. 
We have, indeed, no doubt that the states 
would give it their sanction. 





‘A CONSCIENTIOUS MAN. 


‘An affecting and novel incident was pre- 
sented in connection with the recent annual 
meeting of the Pacific Bank stockholders. 
Ex-Gov. P. H. Burnett, for so many years 
president of the bank, arose in the course 
ofthe meeting and announced that, on ac- 
count of failing health, he would not be a 
candidate forre-election. He further stated 
that indisposition had so interfered with 
the regular discharge of his duties as presi- 
dent of the bank that he had been unable 
to give more than half of his time to his 
regular routine work during banking-hours. 
He considered, therefore, that only half his 
regular yearly salary was due him, and 
asked that one-half the salary be paid him, 
the balance to be placed as the directors 
and other officers of the bank might see fit. 
Mr. Burnett’s wishes were overruled by his 
fellow officers, who held that his services 
given were worth the full salary. A check 
was, therefore. drawn for the full amount 
and left on the president’s desk. When 
he opened the envelope, he rose and went 
to the teller and drew the fullamount. He 
then walked over to the cashier’s desk, and 
placed one-half of the sum before that 
officer, requesting that it be placed to the 
credit of the ‘Profit and loss account.’ On 
leaving the bank, heshook hands with each 
of the employés, but was too affected to be 
able to say even good-bye.”—San Francis- 
co Chronicle, 





There is room in the world for a whole 
army of just such men as Ex-Gov. Burnett. 
In giving them all employment, however, a 
good sized regiment of old soldiers of an- 
other stripe might have to step down and out 
of our public institutions; but not a particle 
of harm would be done by such a move- 
ment. Those who are looking for a finan- 
cial Millennium would feel greatly strength- 
ened by seeing with their own eyes such 
elect bank officers as Ex-Gov. Burnett, and 
no others, in power. 





DRY GOODS. 


Durie the past week there has been a 
steady moderate demand from first hands 
for nearly all classes of seasonable goods, 
while the jobbing trade has been quite act- 
ive in all departments. Prices are stil! 
very firm and stocks of all kinds of goods 
very light. 

Corton Goons have continued in mod- 
erate demand and short supply, and prices 
were firmly maintained. The export move- 
ment comprised 977 packages from this 
port, 834 packages from Boston, and 39 
packages from other ports, in all 1,350 
packages for the week; and 
Since Jan. 1st, 1880. .22,271 p’k’g's, valued at. .$1,531,022 
Same time in 1879. 26,882 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 1,680,799 
Same time in 1878. .15.879 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 948,993 
Same time in 1877. ..14,504 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 1,176,337 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings have been in steady moderate request 
for current business and continued large 
movement on account of back orders. 
Stocks are still light and prices firm. 

Cottonades were in continued active de- 
mand and firm. 

Cotton flannels were in good request, and 
several makes were further advanced. 

Corset jeans were taken liberally in small 
parcels for renewal of assortments. 

Denims and ducks were in steady de- 
mand. 

Drills were active and unchanged. 

Quilts were in good movement, and 
many makes are still under control of 
orders. 

Tickings were active and firm. 

Wuitge Goops.—Low-grade piqués were 
very active, and other kinds in fair de- 
mand. 

Print-cloths were in active demand and 
firm. We quote 5c. for 64x64 cloths and 
Bic. for 56x60. 

Prints were irregular, shirtings and some 
few makes of fancies being in good request, 
while other styles and makes were rather 


Ginghams were in good demand for dress 





styles, fancies, and staple checks. Bupplies | 


were very light and prices firm. 

Dress Goops.—Worsteds were in active 
movement and many makes are still largely 
sold ahead. Cottons were in steady de- 
mand and firm. 

Woo.en Goops were in continued good 
movement and prices were firm, with an 
upward tendency. 

Fancy cassimeres were in fair demand 
for all makes of heavy goods, but light- 
weights continue quiet. 

Cheviot suitings were in moderate re- 
quest for all the leading makes. 

Worsted coatings were in enlarged 
movement and many makes are now largely 
sold ahead. 

Overcoatings were quiet. 

Kentucky jeans were in steady demand 
and very firm. 

Satinets were in good request. Supplies 
are only nominal and prices very firm. 

Flannels and blankets were in moderate 
demand. 

Fore1cn Dry Goops.—The demand has 
further improved, and in many depart- 
ments importers are doing an unusually 
satisfactory business. Jobbers are also be- 
ginning to experience a more liberal de- 
mand for certain fabrics, and it is thought 
will soon be obliged to extensively replenish 
their stocks. Values of most foreign tex- 
tiles are rising considerably, and frequently 
manufacturers abroad are refusing to du- 
plicate orders at old prices, because the 
markets there are showing signs of im- 
provement, the cost of production being 
greater and the demand for goods here 
having given them additional encourage- 
ment. Staple goods are finding ready sale, 
and for specialties and novelties there is a 
quick demand. The auction-rooms have 
had a fair attendance, with generally satis- 
factory results. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $5,033,307, 
showing an increase of $2,697,407 as com- 
pared with last week and $2,007,759 in- 
crease as compared with the corresponding 
week last year. The total of goods 
marketed for the week is $4,821,618, or 
$211,689 less than the imports. 








WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MorpaY Eventna, March 8th, 1880. 
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SIMPSON, 
CRAWFORD, 
& SIMPSON, 


SUCCESSORS TO R. MEARES, 
Sixth Avenue and 19th St., 


NEW YORK CITY, 
are now prepared to execute 


MAIL ORDERS 


for Ladies’ Costumes, Outfite, Misses and Children's 
Clothing, ete. 
TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 
Satisfaction guaranteed and @ same care given 
as thongh personally selected. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE WEST VERSUS THE EAST. 
D. CRAWFORD & CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 


guarantee to the public lower prices on all classes of 
Dry Goods, Ladies’ or Suits, Millinery, Un- 














S)CARPETS. 


Buy of the Manufacturers, and 
Save Intermediate Profits. 


WE HAVE NOW OPEN AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
THE MOST APPROVED VARIETIES OF CARPETS 
AND FLOOR COVERINGS, 


Manufactured by Ourselves, 


EXPRESSLY FOR THIS SEASON'S RETAIL TRADE. 
CONSISTING OF 
AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, INGRAINS, etc., etcs, 


NEW STYLES AND DESIGNS. 


THESE GOODS WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE IN 
AN UNUSUAL DEGEEE ELEGANGE OF APPEAR- 
ANCE AND POSITIVE WEARING QUALITIES, AND 
ARE WELL WORTHY OF THE INSPECTION OF JN- 
TENDING PURCHASERS. 


WE ALSO OFFER A FULL LINE OF 


TURKISH aud EAST INDIAN RUGS and 
MATS, CHINA MATTINGS, OIL-CLOTHS, 
etc., etc., 


at the Lowest Possible Prices. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED TO CHURCHES, 
STEAMERS, AND HOTELS. 


), & J, DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 and 42 WEST 14th ST., NEW YORK. 
Near Sixth Ave. Elevated R. KR. Station. 
John Van Gaasbeck, Manager. 


CHEAP AND ELEGANT 


CURTAIN 


DRAPERIES, 


62 inches wide; Satin finish both sides ; 
very heavy; soft as down; all mode 
shades ; superb to embroider for table 
or piano covers. Ask for 


The *‘ Fashion Drapery.” 


Price $1.10 per Yard. 
FOR SALE BY 








Panpotnre cnt sale 
ea separa = 
Par eres 
= yt Te 
BEST & CO.,315 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 








HU RCH 
USHIONS, 


ALSO PATENT DRESS AND SLEEPING SPRING 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO., 
New York. 


R. H. MACY & 60. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS. 


ORDERS SE MA, RECHETE PROMPT AND GPECtAL 





Our 30 Departments stocked with 
choice and desirable goods 
adapted to the Season. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND Nov- 
ELTIES, RECEIVED BY EVERY STEAMER. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


14th STREET AND SIXTH AVENUE. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


‘or Circular about Knitting 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG Co. 
Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N. Y. 


For New Terms for 1880 
see page 29, 
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Iusurance. 
A COUNTERFEIT IN COURT. 

Connecticut, which has driven the 
tramps out of its territory, is yet unable to 
drive out the counterfeit life insurance con- 
cerns which exist there. One of these, at 
Hartford, called the ‘‘ Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company”—a concern evidently 
trying to mislead if not to,swindle the public 
by assuming the good name of the ‘‘ Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company, of New- 
ark, N. J.”"—but wich, as the insurance 
commissioner of Connecticut said in his last 
report, ‘‘is in no sense an insurance com- 

any,” appears as the defendant in a suit 
vefore a Hartford court. It is one of those 
co-operative concerns which issue reams 
of leaflets, crowded with false statements 
about life insurance, false promises, falsé¢ 
calculations, and false principles, an- 
nounced with an air of truth and some 
times with an array of the names of very 
respectable people. 

These concerns pretend to furnish ‘‘cheap 
insurance” and to furnish ‘‘insurance at 
cost.” How honestly this one did so may 
be seen in the Connecticut insurance com- 
missjoner’s report, where we read that the 
total income of the Hartford co-operative 
was $25,028.83 in 1878; and that it paid 
during that year for “salaries and com- 
missions to agents” $17,126.26, and for 
death claims $6,567.59. The offcers and 
agents, having helped themselves to two- 
thirds of the money, portioned the re- 
mainder out to the heirs of its dead policy- 
holders. ; 

But the heirs of one of these was not to 
be settled with in that way. They had a 
policy for $3,000, and, although they did 
not consider it good for that amount, they 
would not accept the $200 which the Com- 
p.ny offered in payment of the claim, with- 
out atrial of the matter at court. And so 
the suit was brought in Hartford. The pol- 
icyholder was one Richard H. Kelly, of 
Opelika, Alabama. He entered a class of 
the Company in which the annual dues 
were $20, and in a full class of 1,000 an 
assessment of $10 each was to be made, 
making the payment $10,000; but there was 
a condition, upon a slip appended to the 
policy, and signed by the assistant secretary, 
that where the number in the class was less 
than 300 all policies would be reinsured, 
on the mutual plan, for $3,000, ‘‘which 
makes them worth that amount on the day 
of issue.” Under this policy the heirs of 
Mr. Kelly claimed $3,000; but found that 
they could get only about $200. 

Of this case a Hartford paper says: 

‘‘The Company makes several strange 
answers*in setting up a defense. One is 
that the condition appended was signed by 
the assistant secretary, who had no right to 
sign it; and, worse than this, the charter of 
the Company prohibits it from issuing such 
apolicy. Then there is a defense asto the 
representations of the insured in his appli- 
cations—that, while he had the asthma (of 
which he died), he didn’t define the extent 
of the disease; and, still worse, which seems 
to settle the whole business, the Compan 
has no legal authority to do business in A)- 
abama. It is to be hoped that this trial 
will bring to light some of the methods by 

. which the mutual benefit companies, like 
the Hartford concern, do business. Some 
of these methods are disgraceful, if they are 
as represented, and ought not to be toler- 
ated.” 

But there are other co-operative compa- 
nies in Connecticut. It wastoa Hartford 
co-operative company that a distinguished 
actuary of Massachusetts wrote, the other 
day, saying: ‘‘ Co-operative life insurance 
lacks two things for want of which it has 
to a large extent failed to answer the purpose 
of insurance—viz.: 1. The cement to secure 
persistence of payment. 2. The equitable 
assessment of contributions for the pay- 
ment of the face of the certificate in case 
of death.” 

One thing.more he might have cited asa 
cause of its failure—namely, the enormous 
expense of conducting its business. The 
ratio of expense to income of the co oper- 
ative life insurance companies in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1878 varied from twenty to five 
hundred and sixty-eight per cent., and 
averaged over ninety per cent.! The off- 
cers and agents took the lion’s share. The 
beneficiaries took the scrapings. 





A CASE OF FAITH, HOPE, AND 
CHARITY. 


‘ The object was ‘life insurance.’ $2,- 
000 was guaranteed to each member's fami- 
ly at his death. The initiation fee (agent’s 
commission) was $7, quarterly dues $1.50, 
and an assessment of $1.25 on the death 
of each member. Could a man fifty years 
old ask a better thing? ’ 

“* The qualifications for membership were 
elaborately set forth in its literature; but, 
on examination, they were found to consist 
mostly of faith, hope, and charity. Faith 
to believe that the agent understood all 
about it; hope that each member would 
live to be a hundred years old, and bequeath 
to his posterity $2,000; and charity to be- 





lieve that this co-operative agent had no 
sinister motive in coaxing anyone to be- 
come a member, not even the initiationfee, 
which he pocketed! 

“Another good point was: no rascally 
officer could run away with the money! 
Members kept that in their own pockets 
unti] it was needed to pay losses! 

‘‘It was, nevertheless, subject to decay. 
It came to its demise in this way: The mem- 
bers = and kept on paying, and the offi- 
cers kept on saying to the very last that it 
was all right; and as assessments came 
thicker and faster, they said it was only 
necessary to pay and have faith. And the 
agents kept amine: ‘Have faith. Ourmem- 
a is multiplying so fast.’ But alas! it 
busted, and the sheriff couldn’t find a 
nickel to pay the $196,500 owed to widows 
and orphans of diseased members. 

‘‘ This thing came on us like a thief in 
the nicht, and we are yet unable to find 
anybody who can tell us how it was that 
we had paid in so much money in so short 
a time, and should still owe widows and 
orphans $196,500, and be busted besides. 
May be it was because they had no actuary. 
There should always be an actuary in life 
insurance. 

“It only remains to be said that the abso- 
lute protection of $2,000 during the year 
and eight months of our connection with 
the Mutual Aid, at a cost of $73.75 (age 
fifty), yielded immense satisfaction up to 
the very time it ‘ busted,’ and, in fact, some 
of the fellows are so gritty (young men 
from say fifty to seventy years of age) they 
have determined to organize two new co- 
operative life insurance societies right 
away.” 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 

Mr. L. C. Hopxrns, General Agent for the 
State of Ohio of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of this city, has presented us with 
the following communication, and asks us 
to publish the same in our columns. It 
purports to be an answer to the statements 
made concerning that institution in a com- 
munication from Philadelphia dated Feb- 
1880, ‘“‘A Quaker 
Scorcher” and signed ‘‘Quaker.” We be- 
lieve the statements published from our 
respected Quaker correspondent referred to 
are strictly true; but, nevertheless, we can- 
not, in the interests of fair journalism, refuse 
to print a courteous reply to thesame. We 
do not mean that any private individual or 
any corporation shall have occasion to say 
that we are unwilling to do justly or, ac- 
cording to the Golden Rule, to do as we 
would be done by, under similar circum- 
stances. 


ruary 26th, entitled 


New York, March 6th, 1880. 
To THe Eprror or THe INDEPENDENT: 


A correspondent hailing from Philadel- 
phia, and signing his letter ‘‘ Quaker,” 
published a letter in your issue of Feb. 26th, 
to which, with your permission, I propose 
to address some words by way of reply. 

There is a discrepancy between the head 
and tail of that letter which is both sug- 
gestive and amusing. It begins with the 
word ‘Sir’ and ends with the word 
*‘Quaker.”” It is not usual, I believe, for 
members of that esteemed persuasion to 
callany man master, mister, or sir. The 
signature is also significant, in that it indi- 
cates a discharge from that peculiar species 
of artillery known as a Quaker gun, an ex- 
plosion which is always fraught with far 
more danger to him at the breech than to 
the one at the muzzle. Indeed, those who 
are known as ‘‘ world’s people” have 
sometimes found, with Butler (not the 
General), that 


“ The gun well aimed at duck or plover 
Recolls, and kicks it’s owner over.” 


But our friend sets out by comparing a 
statement of the surplus of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. ‘‘as per New York re- 
port” with a statement as ‘“‘ per Company’s 
‘ad’.” This was for some time an insolu- 
ble problem to me. ‘‘The Company’s 
‘ad’”’? 
learned that ‘‘ad.” was a slang term, in 
use in newspaper printing offices to indi- 
cate an ‘‘ advertisement,” and I confess to 
nota little astonishment that even a mil- 
tant ‘‘Quaker” should fall into this vul- 
garism of the knights of the shooting- 
stick. 

There are several standards by which the 
surplus of the Company is measured. The 
most stringent is that fixed by the Company 
itself. By that standard its surplus on ist 
January, 1880, was $4,529,378. The next 
in point of rigor is the Massachusetts legal 


What could that be? I finally 





standard, measured by which the surplus favorable to the Company, canceling sums 


on the 1st of January, 1880, was $5,706,058. 
The New York legal standard would fix 
the surplus at the same date at $11,141,041- 
Now any person interested can make his 
choice as to either standard, the principal 
difference being in computing the reserve 
at 4 or 44 per cent The actual average 
rate of interest upon the assets for the year 
1879 was about 54 per cent The surplus 
by the severe standard of the Company, on 
a 4-per-cent. reserve, was on 


PR BR, To oc ccccccctccescccscccosncss $4,249,378 72 
January Ist, 1880. .........2.ccccccccccscvees 4,529,373 17 
BRSTORED. ccccccsovcesccocccccoesogoccece $270,004 45 


A rate of progressién which would seem to 
indicate that the predicted ‘‘ road to ruin” 
was to be traversed by very slow and easy 
stages. : 

The imputation upon the character of the 
assets is scarcely worth notice; but it can 
do no harm to say that, since the statement 
was made, upon Ist January last, more 
than half a million dollars of the real estate 
assets have been realized upon, at a sum 
amounting in the aggregate to many thou- 
sand dollars more than they were counted 
at in the January statement. 

I find in the last (1880) report of the 
Company the following certificate, signed 
by gentlemen who are esteemed as men 
honest, astute, and truthful: 


‘‘ FEBRUARY 7th, 1880. 

“At a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of this Company, held on the 19th day of 
January ultimo, the undersigned were duly 
appointed a committee to audit the Annu- 
al Statement and examine the assets of the 
Company. 

‘‘ Having performed the duty assigned to 
them, they hereby certify the statement to 
be correct. 

“They find the securities to be of the 
highest character, and the investments 
such as to insure the confidence of the 
policyholders. 

‘‘In making this certificate, the commit- 
tee express their approbation of the system, 
order, and accuracy of the Company's 
books; of the manner of keeping its ac- 
counts; and of the arrangement of its 
vouchers. 

THos. Dickson, 

Bend. B. SHERMAN, 

H. C. Von Post, 

It is further alleged that the dividends 
for 1879 were $3,427,479, whereas in 1878 
they were $3,555,462. To this it may be 
answered that the decrease was due to the 
large number of ten-year-premium policies 
issued in 1868, the last payments upon 
which were made in 1877. As such poli- 
cies paid no premium in 1878, they, of 
course, received a diminished dividend in 
1879, not only in the Mutual Life, but in 
all other dividend-paying companies. 

The next item of interest is interest it- 
self, which, according to the statement of 
our friend, who should be both sedate and 
truthful, on the 1st of January, 1879, repre- 
sented $724,501 of interest overdue. Now 
his peaceful soul will not be disquieted when 
he learns that on 1st January, 1880, this sum 
of overdue interest had been reduced to 
$664,541.52, an improvement to the extent 
of $59,959.48. 

Although this critic hails from a state 
wherein it is reported that ‘addition, 
division, and silence” have been reduced 
to an art, yet it is obvious that he has some- 
thing to learn in regard to at least two of 
these. Either he or your proof-reader is in 
error in the sum in simple addition, by 
which four lines of figures are added to- 
gether to make the total sum of what he is 
pleased to call expenses. In the third line 
of that sum isan error of $1,000, as com- 
pared with the actual and published 
figures. 

He is displeased at the contingent guar- 
anty account, and his spirit sorely moved 
within him at the charge for taxes and 
assessments. The former was fully ex- 


JosErn THOMPSON, 
James C. HoLpen, 
Geo. F. Baker.” 


plained in your columns last week. Of- 


the latter it is only necessary to say that 
“taxes and assessments” are a forced con- 
tribution, made under the requirements of 
the law, for the support of governments. 
Very much of this large sum might, with- 
out just cause of complaint, have been 
added to the cost of real estate acquired; 
but the Company deemed it the wiser and 
more conservative course to charge them 
as an item of expense, rather than to use 
them to swell the assets. 

Many of the payments were in settlement 
of claims for assessments upon terms most 





much larger riominally than the actual 
payment, although the latter is the only 
sum which appears in the accounts of the 
Company. : 

The serenity of our friend is seriously 
impaired by his apprehension as to the 
future of the Company, under the influence 
of which he fractures the scriptural ad- 
monition—with which, by his garb, he 
ought to be familiar—that he should “ take 
no thought of the morrow,” and is exercised 
in his mind as to the capture of larks when 
the skies shall fall. Indeed, his ‘‘ meeting” 
would doubtless censure him for downright 
profanity when, in an ecstasy of fear, he 
cries out ‘‘How under heavens” can the 
Company do so and so, whereby he violates 
another injunction, not to ‘‘swear by 
Heaven,” which, I take it, enjoins absti- 
nence from any common and unnecessary 
use of the name of that place which is the 
habitation of the Almighty. 

It would weary both me and your readers 
to follow in detail the dreary apprehensions 
and predictions of our friend. I confess 
that I find just here that the extremity of 
his alarm vindicates his signature of 
“Quaker,” if that is to be understood as 
defining the mental condition of one who 
quakes. 

He complains that the premiums received 
in 1879 were only $12,687,882, being 
$404,888 less than for 1878; and he also 
complains that the premiums were reduced 
in 1879. He ought to see that the neces- 
sary corollary of a reduced rate of premium 
must be reduced premium receipts, and, 
as he has been writing about the dividend 
for 1879, he must also see that the Com- 
pany has been receiving much more than 
was necessary to meet every requirement 
and to cancel every obligation. 

I shall not quarrel with his predictions 
That I will leave to Father Time, who will 
hold his hour-glass over our friend, and 
with his all-cempelling scythe remorse- 
lessly cut down his false predictions and 
leave them to wither and become the play- 
things of the winds. At that same period 
the ‘“‘big Mutual Life Insurance Co.,” 
as our friend in his first sentence calls it, 
will go on peacefully discharging its duties, 
fulfilling its obligations, carrying solace to 
the bereaved, justifying the confidence of 
its members, satisfying the expectations of 
its friends, and covering with confusion 
such prophets of Baal as prophesy accord- 
ing to their hopes. 

Respectfully yours, 
Nor A QUAKER, BUT A FRIEND. 
catia 


~ Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 185. PURELY MUTUAL, 


Assets, Jan. 1st, 1880 (par vaiues)....... $83.804,261 3 





Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 31,448,716 08 
Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,355,515 10 
Surplus on New York Standard 

WANES)... ccoccccccccescccccceccccsocesess $4,505,163 10 


Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amai Dodd, O.L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet, 
F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, Edward H.Wright 





E. A. Strong, Secretary. 8B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. 


GIRARD 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Capttal ...cccccccccccccncsccccccccosccccsce 
hanote, yommeny Si, Sbocs consongeseae Mtr 
eiveeresmeatinenas | Sr & 
including capital.................... 557.862 62 

ALFRED 8. GILLETT, President. 

JAS. B. ALVORD, Vice-President. 

P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 

J.B. ALLEN, Assistant Secretary. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








Cash Capital, << «+ ee 
Reserve for reinsurance, . . 291,753 
Reserve for all other Liabilities, 42,382 
Net Surplus, . . ° . e 7,54 


Cash value of assets, Jan. 1, ’80. $1,351,777 


P. NOTMAN, Vice-President and becy. 
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GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 





Tue following isa condensed report of 
the condition of the defunct Globe Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of this city, made 
under the direction of the receiver, Mr. 
James D. Fish, president of Marine Nation- 
al Bank, by Actuary Frederick J. Phillips, 

The total reserve value of the registered 
policies is $247,938, and of the non-regis- 
tered $2,531,358, making the total value of 
all policies in force $2,779,291. Of this 
amount $1,124,127 is a liability incurred on 
paid-up policies, which is considerably 
more than three-eighths of the whole reserve 
liability of the Company. The premiums 
on these paid-up policies being fully paid 
they are no longer a source of revenue to 
the Company, except to the extent of inter- 
est payable on loans which have been made 
on the security of these policies. These 
loans aggregate $17,477, the annual interest 
on which is $1,223, which is the entire sum 
contributed by this class of policies to the 
expense of carrying $2,234,213 of insur- 
ance. Bringing all the claims together, 
there is a total liability of $3,210,174. The 
value of the securities deposited in the In- 
surance Department amounts to $555,545. 
Of this sum $425,523 is a special deposit for 
the protection of registered policies only. 
The balance, $130,022, is a general deposit 
for all policies. The remaining assets, 
comprising bonds and mortgages, real 
estate, miscellaneous securities, and cash on 
deposit, amount to $2,092,891, making the 
total resources of the Company $2,648,436. 

While it may be outside the province and 
functions of the actuary to offer any criti- 
cism on the old management of the com- 
pany, whose misconduct and malfeasance 
have already been strongly stigmatized by 
the department, yet he deems it his duty to 
advert to one of the results of this manzge- 
ment which has brought such disaste: to 
the policyholders. The actuary is of the 
opinion that the Company possesses recu- 
perative power sufficient, under a careful, 
intelligent, and economical management, 
to have saved it. Under an energetic and 
vigorous treatment of its affairs, and the 
renewed confidence inspired thereby, a 
favorable progression in the way of new 
business would have followed, and the paid- 
up policies would have been canceled or 
exchanged for premium-paying policies; 
while generally the resources of the Com- 
pany would have continued to improve to 
the extent herein already indicated, thus 
enabling it in the end to have made good 
the deficiency and saved itself from insolv- 
ency, which has the disastrous effect of 
immediately maturing claims which other- 
wise it would only be called upon to meet 
gradually during a period of years. It is 
understood that the new board of trustees 
may have done something toward this end, 
and, without offering a criticism upon the 
action of that board, composed as it was of 
gentlemen of high character and standing 
in the community, in thus giving up the 
struggle when the outlook seemed so pro- 
pitious, the regret may, at least, be allowed 
that they could not find it within the line 
of their duty and conscience to have made 
a more persistent effort to avoid the irrepar- 
able loss to policyholders alwaysinevitable 
upon the insolvency of such institutions. 








INSURANCE. 


AMERICAN LITE TISORANGE CC, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


PaNatvAL 


LIFE get i} COMPANY 
PHILAD 


INCORPORAN DN 1, Gor, Sneha, #7001 a8 5 


PU RELY. t.. UTUAL. 
Annual returns of surp 
Policies non 








oe tor their value. 


Agents wanted. Apply to Ves: 

















Toirty-foarth Anmval Statement | 


Connecticut Mutual Life: 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Net Assets, January ist, 1879............ $46,225,182 44 
RECEIVED IN 1870: 


For premiuma.......... $5,750,441 67 


For interest and rents. 3.203,848 09 
——— 8,054,290 66 


$05,179,473 10 


DISBURSED IN 1879. 


To POLICYHOLDERS : 


For claims by 

death and 

matured en 

dowmentse.. .63,745,265 54 
Surplus re 

turned to 

policyhold 


policies...... 1,506,455 88 
TOTAL TO POLICYHOLDERS.. .§7,196.986 38 


EXPENSES : 
Commissions 
to agents.... $308,145 5 
Salaries of om- 
cers, clerks, 
and all oth- 


Printing, sta- 
tionery, ad- 
vertising, 


$8,063,228 73 
BaLance Net AssETS, Deo. Slst, 1879.....$47,116,244 37 





SCHEDULE OF ASSETS: 


Loans upon real estate, first lien........ $22,217,408 37 
Loans upon stocks and bonds............ 27,958 28 
Premium notes on Policies in force..... 4,109,717 91 


Cost of real estate owned by the Com’p 11,080,472 47 
Cost of United States registered bonds. 4,620,688 14 





Cost of state DOMAS..........-6-.0eeceeeee 619,900 00 
Cost of city DONGS...........cceeeeeceeeees 2,326,460 00 
Cost of other bonds..............-..ese00. 500,000 00 
Cost of bamk stock.............ccsececceee 91,688 00 
Cost of railroad stock. 26,000 00 
Cash in bank at interest.................. 1,418,842 08 
Balance due from agents, secured....... 52,882 71 
Bilis receivabie and judgment........... 15,806 46 
LT 
$47,116,244 37 
ADD: 
Interest due and accrued. . $1,453,488 58 
Rents accrued............... 16,779 05 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost......... - 165,062 66 
Net premiums in course of 
collection........ None 
Net deferred quarterly and 
sem!-annual premiums... 39,839 68 
$1,676,090 11 
Gross ASSETS, Dec. Sist, 1879.......... 948,702,334 48 
LIABILITIES : 


Amount, required to rein- 
1 outstanding pollt- 





@nipts im 1970.......c6sscdesoosss scvscee 6.54 per cent. 
a pent 3 yee nar 
imeuring.. covcces + + 164,565,128 00 


_—_—— 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS, Ass’t Secretary. 





EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 





120 Broadway, New York. 


Total Assets, Dec, Gist, 1879, $37,966,041 75 





Undivided Surplus....... $7,515,407 75 


New Business, $26,502,541; an increase of 
more than FIVE MILLION DOLLARS over the 
previous year. 


Policies Incontestable after 
three years. 





On ordinary policies a liberal surrender 
value is given in paid-up insurance, in case of 
forfeiture. 


Contract clearly and con- 
cisely expressed. No tech- 
nical conditions. 


The year closed without a single disputed 
death claim on the records. All just claims 
paid promptly and in full. 


Cash Returns on Tontine Policies. 


The two following cases will serve as illus- 
trations of settlements now being made by the 
Society: 


Policy No. 43,563. 
Issued May 25th, 1869. 


@n the Life of F L——-, of Farm- 
ington, Conn. 
Ameunt of policy.............. + +++ -$10,000 00 
Annual premium................005 508 60 
Total premiums paid during 11 years. 5,504 60 
The policyholder, having decided te 
terminate the contract at the 
end of its Tontine period, draws 
I iit et cinciessunviwneeanan 6,455 80 
having had $10,000 of assurance 
for eleven years. 





Policy No. 50,526. 
Issued January 8th, 1870. 
On the Life of A— G Cc , of 
New York. 
Amount of policy............0...05. $10,000 00 
Annual premium...............24.. 543 10 
The total premiums during the en- 
tire period (10 years)....... ieee $5,481 00 
On the 8th day of January, 1880, the policy- 
holder had the privilege of terminating the 
contract and withdrawing $4,960 cash, or 
taking a paid-up policy for $7,870. He de- 
Gided, however, to continue the assurance, 
and his premium for 1881, less the annual divi- 
dend, will be under $150. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 














Insurance paid in many cases to the families of de- 
policyholders years after they bad allowed 
their policies to lapse. Those persons who have taken 
policies with other com and, by faflure to pay 
tome ween que in , of reverses 
ce, will not fall to opy tue 
ADVANTAGE ered Company. 


THE MASBAC 
NeUkancE SO Ry TUaL LIFE 
Gecteniiate, Mass. 


a CONTINENTAL 


. LIFE 
newrance 
OF HARTFORD” 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 











For New Terms for 
1880 see page 29. 





ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«, January 24th, 1830. 


The Tyustens, tn Conterentty @ Charter af the Com 
pany, submit + Satement af ti 
een en ie 1879. 


MATT, WED. ccccccsccescoccecveccccces 1,671,981 91 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,371,048 40 
No Policies have been issued upon Life = — 

Risks; nor wu Fire disco: 

with ‘Harine Hisks. — 

Premiums marked off ay! jet tyemenyenitd 

1872, to 8lst December, «++ 3,875,101 26 
ncunsisgisis eitahe isteids period... +. $1,524,581 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses $8 0,:36 77 
aegcomene the following Assets, == 


— Stock, City Bank and oth ou hay ag $8,875,5' 8 00 
y, Bank, an 55 
secured by Stocks aa otherwise. 1,507, 00 00 
Estate vend Cla laims due the Com- "60.000 00 
mata a ae OE 5 i 
Premi an Bills Receivable... 


Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
fasue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the fo red ble will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to theextent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Sist December, 187), for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 




















TRUSTEES, 
J. D. JONES HORACE GRAY 
ENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIEs, 
W.H. H. MOORE, / JOHN EL 
LEWis ALEXANDER V: BLAKE, 
ARLES H. RUSSELL, . B. RN, 
ES LOW, H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, RGE W. LANE, 
NW. ROBERT L. STUART, 
FDWIN D MORGAN MES G. DE FORESr 
EDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADO CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ED 8, wr AM BRYCE, 
OSIAH 0. AM H Yous, 
‘WILLIAM E. ben, TER V. K 





ROY Al. PHELPS THOMAS BY CODDINGTON, 
THOMAS F. YOUN HORACE % ER, 
C. A. HAND _ A RAVEN One 


JOH® D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM ; 
ce 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts its business wader the Ni 
York Safety Fund Law. vaineaaed 








Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 
Continental< Cer. Courtand Montague Streets 
suildings, ( and 106 Breadway, Brooklyn. 


—o—- 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 
Outstanding Risks.......... 1,132,518 32 
other 


Unalleted Surplus (reserved for 

contingencies) 65.000 00 
Wot War Vlas........0ccccssccccecscese 1,040,319 28 
Gross Assets, January, 1880..83,478,188 76 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


worth $802 re 905,956 00 
678,600 00 
POT en 677,500 00 


Bein terre ee - 150,299 KR 
Interest and Rents accrued... ............ 42,130 60 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 

H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. ius 

B. C, TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. hy Rpppetany. 
IRBY, Secretary L. D. 

JOHN K. OAKLEY, Generai ye 

UTCHER, 


Bec 
¥. C. MOORE, Agency Manager nye Department. 





1825. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


Cash Capital................ 000 

Reinsurance and all Lia- oan - 
i stiee-sesehediesecnce 804,038 88 

Surplus... vicccccccsoccsoccroce 807,073 23 


$2,011,112 11 





wM. @. one i Kasih, President. 


SDN. Ase’t Sec. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK: 
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35th Annual Statement 


OF THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Life Insurance Co., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


Statement, January lst, 1880. 


Premtums received in 1979............... $3,798,704 07 
Interest received in 1870...........0000.«« 1,916,268 28 
$5,700,907 85 85 
Balance, Jan. Ist, 1879................- $32,586,602 85 
Expenditures in 1879. 
SIO Ee OE $2,048,444 95 
Endowments and annuities............... 58,247 
Surrendered policies. ......... ......ce00s 795.000 9 
Dividends or return premiums.......:... 1,417,278 21 
(Paid policyholders, $4 rey! 57. 09) 
Expenses, including taxes . 551.494 08 
Premiums on bonds purchased.... ...... 87,681 138 
Profit and loss, pp deficiency on 
foreclosure sales.............66.ceeeseees 20,349 70 
£5,492 343 00 
Balance, Jan. Ist, 1880................. 92,784,207 70 
$35 246,649 70 
Assets, Jan. ist, 1880. 


pen pest ent > task. a ann 872,708 08 
United States honda, pa: -. «T7080 00 
State, City, and County bonds, per.. -. 6,600,027 63 
First mortgage bonds. N’k and N. Y. R. 

R. (full tasue #609.000) guaranteed 578,000 00 


he mortgage bonds Pemberto. and N. 
R. R.. guaranteed by United Com- 
i New Jeracy R75.00 00 
First bonds and mortgages on real estate 8 ,706.299 84 
Real estate, Company's office building, 





Newark...... ee 297,182 8% 
Real estate taken on foreclosure, ‘New 
York and New Jersev...............e05. 1,996,952 40 
Premium loans on policies | in force...:.: 4,308,848 R2 
Balance due from agents.................. 28,904 81 
784, 
Interest dus and accrned.. §808,004 26 Came e 
Premiums due in Decem- 
ber and deferred pre 
WRETMEB. 2c ccccce coccccccces 215.050 17 
———-_ 1.019.958 48 
Wdstecdedéccnccscncscoocccnckéodusad $33,804,261 18 


Market Value of United States and other 
Bonds abeve Par, $1,507,365.54. 
Liabilities (as stated by 








the mathematician), re ° 
serve fund, 4 cent., 
Mass. standard........... "$30,570,221 00 
Policy claims in process 
of adjustment........... 647,301 0 
Dividends due............ 200, 136,08 
Estimated expenses on un. 
paid premiums, 10 per 
GUE caccowlconasetanedcens 21,505 92 
Premiums paid in ad. 
apeacececcccs eapeecce 9,492 
= —— 831 448,746 03 
lus as regards patic vyholders... 955,515 10 
Div dends on 1879 premiums payable in - 
an « <Gilp oc Giegho sedan sab ohasadbbecdibeces 1,418,328 40 
Unapportioned surplus................... $037.191 70 


By the N. Y. standard of reserve (per value of 
assets) the surplus as regards policyholders ts §4,506,- 
163.10. 

Number of policies tn force Jan. Ist, 1880, 42,286. 

Insuring $117,720,246.00, 


DIRECTORS. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, 

J. B. PEARSON, 

B. C. MILLER, 

AMZI DODD, 
THEODORE MACENET, 
WILLIAM CLARK, 


HENRY McFARLAN, 
JOSEPH A. HALSEY, 

FE. A. STRONG, 

0. L. BALDWIN, 

F. T. FRELINGHUYSER, 
EDWARD H. WRIGHT. 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 


Southern New York and Nerthern New 
Jersey, 


__ No. 137 Broadway, New York. 


QUEEN — 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


UF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Nos. 37 and 89 WALL STREET. 


ASSETS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Real estate, company’s building : $299, 
U. 8. bonds deposited with Insurance De- aed 
partment State of New York and other 
De cdeesedenséecsdssagnipecvedecvsbcecses : 452,237 
In hands of trustees. U. 8. bonds./)"""""" 737,175 
Cash in bank and other assets......_...-"" 145, 
LIABILITIES. $1,635,027 
Reserve for unpaid loases...... .... $97,439 
Reserve for reinsurance............. 565,062— 663,521 


Net surplus, U. 8. Branch, Jan Ist, 1880....$972,506 


TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK: 
SAMUEL L. RAR ‘OCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 


WM. H. MACY, President Seamen's Bank for Sa 
JAMES M. MORRISON, President Manhat ty oy 


n nttllsok sehom Are IN Ry XORK 
F.H.N. NCHITINO. eae MARTIN BATES. 


Mi BOORMAN JOHNSTON, DAVID > BINGHAM, 
H. B. CLAFLIN JOSIAH M. FISKE. 


w ILLIAM H. ROSS, Manager. 


For New Terms for 
1880 see page 29. 
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MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK. 
Annual Report. 


Net Assets from December 
Shots BOVO. . fit ie caciccs $9,709,175 83 
BUSINESS OF 1879. 


Premiums received. ‘$003,671 80 
Interest received... 554,596 30 
Rents, deferred pre- 








miums, etc....... 343,054 84 1,891,322 94 
$11,600,498 77 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid claims, ma- 
tured endow- 
ments, and annu- 
i cccunmipudean $817,681 37 
Paid dividends and 
returned pre- 
REE AES 475,920 42 
Paid salaries, office 
real estate, and 
other expenses. . 
Paid agenc , taxes, 
examiner's fees, 
commission, and 


131,810 14 





advertising....... 125,930 82 $1,551,342 25 
NOG: 4 a stinseiedcecontne $10,049,156 52 
ASSETS. 

Cash on hand and in bank...... $37,810 74 

Bonds and mortgages........... 8,836,094 26 

Loans on policies in force....... 1,588,407 88 
United States and New York 

State stocks......... 1,336,670 19 





Real estate at cost.............. 1,250,418 69 
Premiums deferred and in 
course of collection’ and 


transmission............--.++5 126,722 46 
Temporary loans on stocks and 

So citedasnuidhbennbieaiinn 1,696,465 14 
Interest due and accrued, and 

all other property...... popdede 176,477 16 


$10,049,156 52 





Adjusted claims due 
after lst Jan., 1880 §249,476 00 
Reported claims, 
awaiting proof, 
CLC... cccccecccccs 110,263 89 
Dividends unp aid 
and all other’ lia- 
xe caceanees 80,496 03 
Reserve on existing 
policies, calcula- 
ted by the New 
York standard... 7,759,260 00 | 
————— $8,199,495 92 
Surplus by above rule..... 1,849,660 60 
$10,049,156 52 
DIRECTORS. 


EDWARD SCHELL, 
Cc. Regwees. 


Hewry STOKES 
James M. McL EAN, 
AvoustTus SCHELL, 
Epwin J. Browns, 
Epwarp Halont, 


W. J. VALENTINE, Jouw D. Ross, 
AMBROSE C. KINGSLAND, JR., 3 VAN ZANDT Lamm, 
Joun 8. Harri, Jacos L. Hats 


JacoB Navuon, * Phila’ phia, 
TURNER, 
Epwarp Kino, 


om H. Wartsox, 
FE. A. WaLTon, Jas. E. YEATMAN, St. ao 
OLIN & WALBRIDGE, N. K. Mastow, San Fran’co, 


Gro. QUINTARD, 
LEon 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 


J. Le. HALSEY, Secretary. 
8S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
EOE: STORES.” { Asstetant Secretaries, 


K NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Assets, - - = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, 





Secretary. 

HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 363, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 





of this Com are ABSO- 
Roe features of this ‘AG 
Lire BeoUF ECURITY, ECONOM] and 
| amere &aewinns au 
~~ JAMES BUELL, 


©. P. HRALBIGH, Seoreteny ot BURSORD, 4a 








[March 11, 1880. 
THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 





JANUARY lst, 1880. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 - - - $36,213,457 61 


Less deduction to cover decrease in value of U. 8. Bonds and other assets. . 


$135,966 98 
$36,077,490 68 








REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums..... 
Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1879.. 


eeereeeee 


UE MP OR sectasadaccncrentsencen seececeeese 2,389,875 93 


Less interest accrued, January lst, 1879. occccccccocece 


306,225 93—$2,033,650 00—$8,036,686 16 


$44,114,176 84 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,569,854 22 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 


re 


1,015,256 22 


Annuities, dividends, and returned — on canceled policies. 2,236,379 97 


in vecssccntccectsendeccessoas 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expences, and physicians’ fees... 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc......... 


ASSETS. 


173,608 64 
626,253 30 
307,392 81 — $5,923,745 16 


$38,185,431 68 





Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. $1,961,701 48 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 

value $14,356,192 94)...... iarsnsescckogenensts dette cthetcesbe 13,544,671 96 
IID, k6nintccsstndsteressasiaeneans deters eeiaies« 4,974,573 68 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estete (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $14,287,000 and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security)............... 


Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $1,500,000).... 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 


these policies amounts to $3,160,000)........... 


*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 


sequent to January Ist, 1880................... 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $330,000; included 


in liabilities).......... ercccccces cccccccgoccce 


Agomts’ balances.............seeceeeceeeerencecees 
Accrued interest on investments January Ist, 1880.. 


eee ee eran ereeee 


Teer eee eee rere 


* A detailed schedule of these ilems will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


York. 
Excess of market value of securities over cost...... 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1880........ 


APPROPRIATED 48 FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1880 
Reported losses, awaiting PeOes, G06.00. ccccccccieve 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid............. 


eeseee ores eeese 


eee reer eee ere) 


eee eee eeeeeee 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 


per cent. Carlisle net premium............-.-- 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,371,482 18 


Reserved for premiums paid in advance........... 


Divisible surplus, at 4-per cent.......... 


15,313,278 95 


850,000 00 
621,403 02 
367,989 02 
211,625 23 


22,199 28 
317,989 11— $38,185,431 68 


811,520 98 


$38,996,952 66 





16,543 25— $35,876,581 18 
3,120,371 48 


$38,996,952 66 





Surplus, Estimated by the Mew York State Standard at 4 1-2 per Cent., over $7,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $3,120,371.48 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 


settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,524 policies have been issued, insuring $17,098,173. 
1876, $126,132,119. 


Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 


Number of Jan. Ist, 1877, 45,421. 
Jan. Ist, 1878, 45,605. 
Policies in Force: | Jan. Ist, 1879, 45,005. 


Jan. lst, 1880, 45,705. 


Amount 187 


7, 127,748,473. 


1 ° 
at Risk: | 1879, 125,232,144. 
1880, 127,417 * 768, 





1875, $1,524,815. 1875, $1,870,658. 
Death- { is: 11547648. Income 1876, 0 950. Divisible 
claims 1877, 1 from wat, caer Surplus at 
1878, 1,687,676. 1878, 1,948,665. : 
eats: | 1879, 1,569,854. ‘terest | 187° 9'o33/650, 4 Percent: 
TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANELIN, DAVID DOWS, 
Wi. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE 
B. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
JOHN M FURMAN, & S&S. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


Peoe puoastassndent of aapusten. 


Jan. ist, 1876, $2, 
Jan. Ist, 1877, 2 
Jan. Ist, 1878, 2, 
Jan. Ist, 1879, 2,811 
Jan. lst, 1880, 3 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


mo. jt WELL H. BEERS, 
Vice-President and Actuary. 





March 11, 1880.} 














Old und Young. 


FOR SAINT PATRICK’S DAY. 








BY LILLIZ EB. BARR. 


O eoon &t. Patrick, in those younger years 

Red with the tide of war and storm of spears, 

And in the later, full of wrong and shame, 

No son of thine has é’er forgot thy name; 

But this year, of all years, shall crown thy 
story. 

With splendid fame and gifts of loving glory. 


Exile and Distance, vanish! Now at last 

We are all one, no matter what the past. 

Jrange, or green, or white, or blue, to-day 

Blend like the rainbow in one glorious ray ; 

And, feeding sobbing babes and wailing 
mothers, 

We own, at last: All Irishmen are brothers, 


We have forgot what colors have been worn ; 

We ask not now ‘‘ In what creed were you 
born ?”? 

Break bread with us, take half our gold; we 
dare 

Not kneel in prayer till you our plenty 
share. 

Our very children eat with tears and sighing, 

Thinking of hungry babies in poor Ireland 
dying. 


No need this year with band and banners 


ga 

To show the world when dawns ‘Old Ire- 
land’s day.”” 

Upon St. Patrick’s morn it shall be told 

The splendid measure of the rich man’s 
gold ; 

The children’s pennies and the workman’s 
token ; 

The very ‘widow’s mite divided, broken. 


It shall be told, and on St. Patrick’s day 

All Irishmen with smiles and tears shall says 

We're one in heart ; one green isle holds in 
guard 

Our fathers’ dust in many a still churchyard ; 

And, though we roam, Old-ireland is our 
mother, J 

And every Irishman in grief our brother !’’ 


It shall be told, and men of every race 
Shall westward turn, in Charity’s sweet 


grace, 
And say: “‘ Weare all one.”” It shall be told 
To Erin’s children, starving, naked, cold ; 
And they shall say, amid their pain and labor: 
“‘ Old Ireland’s got the whole world for a neigh- 
bor !”” 





THE DEACON’S VOW. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





Tue sword of a terrible suspense was 
quivering over the household of Deacon 
Cameron and his wife. In the small, 
white-curtained chamber over the sitting- 
room their only daughter, Agnes, lay be- 
tween life and death. The doctors gave 
them little reason to hope that the feeble 
spark which was flickering, and nearly 
ready to expire, could be again rekindled. 
For days and weeks all that Jove and skill 
and tender nursing could do had been 
done, to win back health to the fever 
stricken girl; but so far it seemed in vain. 
Her mother and brothers were tireless in 
their watching and devotion, and an arrest, 
in the last few days, had been laid on every- 
thing except the most necessary work, 
while they waited, in that solemn hush 
which is less of hope than of despair, for 
what the next hour might bring to pass. 
House, fields, business, life were all over- 
hung and clouded by the mystery which 
always hovers about the bedsides of the 
departing, even when the prospect is bright 
with trust in Him who says: ‘I am He 
that liveth and was dead, and behold! I am 
alive forevermore.” 

Agnes was the Deacon’s darling. Stern 
and grim to others, he had invariably been 
gentle and indulgent toher. In her baby- 
hood it had been his delight to have her 
nestle against her father’s broad breast and 
play with his long beard or fall asleep in 
his arms. Asa child, her seat at the table 
had been next to his and her place in the 
pew by his side. As she grew into fair 
womanhood, she hed become his companion 
and friend and almost his second self. 
Now that hie eyes were beginning to fail 
and his ears to grow deaf—infirmities of ad- 
vancing age which he resented, yet was 
compelled to acknowledge—it was Agnes 
who read to him, and talked to him, in her 
clear voice, never loud, but distinct and 
pure in its utterance, so that every syllable 








was like a silver coin for finish. The Dea- 
eon loved his daughter as he loved no one 
else in the world. Even her mother knew 
that her own was the second place in her 
husband’s heart. Yet she was contented; 
for hers was a sweet and easily-resigned na- 
ture, and she too idolized her Agnes. 

Did he love her best? He supposed so; 
and still there was a doubt of it in the 
minds of his friends. DeaconCameron had 
another idol, and that his money.. He 
hugged it closely and worshiped it slavish- 
ly. It cost him bitter pain to part with it, 
unless it were in some way which he knew 
would return it in kind and increased, 
Honest, just, defrauding none, he, was 
scrimping and niggardly in expenditure for 
his family; nor could he bring himself to 
part with an acre of ground, nor the price 
of a portion of his crops, to aid the poor, to 
assist the church, or to further mission 
work. His children had been stinted in 
their education, deprived of opportunities 
and privileges for which they longed, and 
forced to live narrow, contracted lives 
under the old roof, where raged many a 
storm of passion that only God and mother 
knew anything about. 


It was a winter morning, but soft and 
mild as spring, with blue skies, undimmed 
by a cloud, and gentle south winds stirring 
the leafless branches. The physician had 
told ghe father that there was little prob- 
ability that Agnes could recover, and that 
the issue would ere lon® be decided. With 
pale face and haggard eyes, he left the 
house, and wandered on past his ample 
barns, through the great apple orchard and 
the vineyard, and over the wide meadows, 
that were his pride. The man’s soul was 
desolate. He felt as though a hurricane 
had gone over him, sweeping him bare of 
what the good years had given. The cry 
of his heart was: ‘‘Lord, take the rest! 
Take all, but leave me my Agnes!” For 
the first time in his experience his wealth 
was a matter of utter indifference to him, 
He walked on, looking strangely older than 
ever before, andthe bowed head, shrunken 
stature, and tottering feet were curiously 
unlike the self-assertive, arrogant man, 
whose very gait was usually the uncon- 
scious expression of a will that would have 
its way, encounter what opposition § it 
might. 

There was a great spreading oak which 
stood on the edge of his land, shadowing 
equally his farm and that of his nearest 
neighbor, Harmon Murray. The Murrays 
were the opposites of the Camerons. Gay, 
light-hearted, spending money lavishly, 
sending the boys off to college and the 
girls to city schools, buying books, music, 
and pictures, filling the house with guests at 
midsummer and in the holidays, Deacon 
Cameron could not help having private 
doubts as to the Christianity of the Mur- 
_rays. Though Harmon Murray was a 
liberal subscriber to every good cause and 
aregular attendant on the services of the 
church, he was, in the Deacon’s prejudiced 
eyes, a heathen man and a publican. It 
had been an aggravation of his grief that 
the gloom in his home was shared in his 
neighbor’s. Especially had he chafed and 
struggled against the knowledge that one 
member of the family so antagonistic to 
his own cared for Agnes with a love 
deeper than that of kindred. The Deacon, 
though a strong man, was selfish, He 
would have looked with aversion on any 
man who might have desired to win the 
affection of his child; for he meant to keep 
her as his own particular treasure, if he 
could. But that Edgar Murray should 
aspire to her hand, and that, even timidly 
and afar off, Agnes should venture to re- 
gard him as her future lord, had awakened 
in him a resistance as violent as it was 
stubborn. Till now he had been fiercely 
angry when three or four times a day the 
young man had presented himself to in- 
quire for Agnes or to bring her fruit and 
flowers. He had been indignant at his 
wife, because she had accepted Mrs. Mur- 
ray’s help in caring for the sick one; nor 
could he forgive her for ignoring his dis- 
pleasure and sending t the Murrays for 
aid in this emergency. 

But now he was in extremity. He stag- 
gered to a seat beneath the oak, the very 
seat where Edgar and Agnes had been ac- 
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customed to rest after their occasional saun- | 





down upoa, his.hands. . His. whole heart 
was concentrated ina vehement, wordless 
prayer, which was fain to béat ggainst the | 


Almighty’s throne. No feeling of God’s | 


paternity entered his mind at that intense 
moment, No remembrance of Christ as 
the great High Priest, who pleads for the 
children of men with a brother's tender 
comprehension of theirwants. Nothought 
of the Holy Spirit, with his sacred influen- 
ces, came to him, as, shaken, tempest-tossed, 
and almost heartbroken, he cried to God, 
the Strong One, who could hear him, if he 
would. The God of the Deacon’s imagina- 
tion was a despot, but a despot who could 
be gracious. An Orthodox Congregational 
deacon, believing in and accepting the doc- 
trines of his Church as he understood them, 
he prayed, as a Saxon might have prayed to 
Thor, as a Roman to Jupiter, or a Hindu to 
Vishnu, that his child might be spared. 
Sinking to his knees, in the agony of his 
still unvoiced supplication, the cry of his 
soul broke forth into speech: 

‘* Lord! give me back my Agnes, my dar- 
ling, the one precious thing of my life! 
Let her not die, I beseech thee! Lord! 
listen. Thou hast ten thousand times ten 
thousand in thy Heaven. Why dost thou 
want my little ewelamb? Oh, let her live! 
Let her live, and I will give thee whatsoever 
thou shalt require. My money, if thou 
askest it, to the uttermost farthing. My will 
—if it be counter to thine, I will surrender it 
wholly. Yea, Lord, let Agnes live, though 
she sit at the fireside of another and break 
bread in the house thatI hate. Take not 
the sunshine out of the world, Lord, 
though it shine not on me. Hear my pray- 
er, for thy dear Son’s sake.” 


“‘ Amen!” said a low voice, and, looking 
up, the Deacon saw that his prayer had had 
another than a divine listener. Edgar 
Murray, walking homeward on the other 
side of the boundary-line, had heard the 
flow of the Deacon’s petition; and as he 
stood there, bare-headed, the Amen had 
welled up from his heart almost before he 
was aware of it. 

‘“‘Can aman go nowhere to be alone?” 
exclaimed the Deacon. ‘‘ Must he be fol- 
lowed and spied upon under his own trees 
and on his own ground?” 

The instinctive animosity was dominant 
in amoment, though the prayer had scarcely 
died upon his lips. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Edgar, 
humbly. ‘‘I did not mean to intrude; but 
I have just come from the house, and Hugh 
tells me there is a shade, at least, of hope. 
Agnes has fallen asleep. She may be better 
when she awakes.” 

The shade of hope was not an hallucina- 
tion. Very slowly, very tremulously, 
almost imperceptibly, the young girl passed 
into the several stages of convalescence. 
So gradual was her improvement that it 
was measured by weeks. From day to day 
no change was apparent; but from week to 
week a slight progress was visible, and, 
after awhile; pale but beautiful, she re: 
sumed her place in the household and took 
up one by one her old tasks. Like a lily, 
likea wild rose, like a bit of mignonette, 
she brightened and sweetened the place 
where she dwelt. -Hers the mission which 
no woman need despise, to make people 
happy, to charm away their sullen moods, 
and to diffuse pleasantness wherever she 
appeared. 

Only with her father she had lost her old 
magic. His smiles grew {nfrequent and 
his temper more capricious and uncertain 
than ever. 

**T don’t know what to think of Deacon 
Cameron,” said the pastor; Mr. Denbigh, 
who for thirty years had labored in the 
Hillside Church. He was talking confiden- 
tially with his wife. ‘‘He is becoming more 
cranky and crotchetty every day. I did 
hope that the illness of his child would 
have wrought a change; but, if so, it is 4 
change for the worse. I am informed that 
he forbids young ‘Murray to enter his déor; 
and when I this morning asked him to in- 
crease his subscription to our Dontiestic 


Board, he treated me as though I were beg: | 


ging for myself. Adversity hardens a man 
when it does not refine him.” 


“It may be,” said the pastor's gentle 
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con. There is good in him, Iamsure. I 
think he is not at peace with God, or with 
himself, just now. He knows he is in the 
wrong about Agnes, and he is, therefore, 
not comfortable. Perhaps, dear, we have 
not prayed for him as we ought, 

The plain fact was that the Deacon was 
exceedingly uncomfortable in his mind 
He had offered a genuine j;1ayer and 
pledged an honest vow, fully meaning to 
keep his word, while in his heart. had. beon 
a vague idea of propitation, as he knelt be- 
neath the oak. When Agnes had first be- 
gun to grow stronger, his resolution had 
been firm to fulfill his word; but as she had 
crept onward to health, it had loosened its 
hold upon him. Could a miracle have been 
performed, and the maiden have arisen 
from her couch, at one triumphant bound, 
from death to life, he would have been 
awed and overwhelmed and in haste to 
make good his word to the Almighty. The 
comparative slowness of her restoration 
had given time to his nature to assertitself, 
and he was really more ill-tempered, cross- 
grained, and churlish than he had. been be- 
fore. Even to Agnes he was sometimes 
harsh; the more so that, under her soft ex- 
terior and winsome ways, the slender girl 
had an underlying subsoil of granite, not 
unlike his own character and far tougher 
and firmer than the fabric of which her 
gentle mother was made. 


Agnes loved her father, but she loved her 
friend too. If Edgar were prohibited from 
visiting her at her own hearth, she was not 
ashamed to meet him openly under the 
sky; to walk with him to the choir re- 
hearsals; and to go riding with his sister, 
while he held the reins and his swift horses, 
the admiration of the county, trotted 
smoothly up hill and down dale and over 
the hard, beautiful, floor-like roads which 
swept around mountain-sides, skirted limpid 
streams, and intersected the thriving vil- 
lages which dotted that portion of the state 
Had any cther member of his family thus 
dared his displeasure, the Deacon would 
have met them with prohibition and threat- 
ening; but it was too late to begin this 
course with Agnes, whom he 4id not wish 
to drive into entire estrangement. So the 
year wore on, darkling and sorrowfal in 
the Cameron household, though outwardly 
all things prospered and whatever the 
Deacon touched turned to gold. 

His main trouble was with his Bible. 
Turn where he would, the verses familiar 
from his childhood mocked him. The 
word vow seemed to stare at him from 
every page. It was David who said: 
‘Shall I offer tothe Lord sacrifices of that 
which cost me nothing?” And David had 
always been his favorite character. But 
they all paid their vows. 

Even Jephthah, whose rash and sweeping 
pledge to the Deity had involved the offer- 
ing of his only daughter in a dark and mys. 
terious doom, had not shrunk from the 
terrible exaction. Saul, in a moment of 
haste, had condemned a possible offender 
to death; and lo! it proved to be Jotiathan 
who must meet the bolt of fate, and only 
the majestic protest of the united nation 
had availed to save him. The Bible was 
an armory which bristled with weapons 
turned constantly against the Deacon’s con- 
science. And whilehe sat at the head of 
his table, silent, constrained, and gloomy, 
imposing an unwholesome and irritating 
repression on wife and children, a fiery 
battle was raging within him. He grew to 
dread Agnes’s sweet, composed face, where 
the patience which could wait indefinitely, 
and hold its own to the last, was already 
stamping a Madonna-like dignity. Often, 
as he saw Edgar Murray im church, he felt 
that he was unreasonable in opposing his 
suit. There could be no valid objection to 
a pure, steady, well-educated, and honor- 
able young man, who loved his daughter 
and whose love she returned. The obsti- 
nate antagonism of his dislike had no 
foundation which could be sustained by 
arguments. 

*Days wore on. Months and seasons 
waned. The apple trees blossomed, 
ripened, and were shorn of their fruit. 
Successive harvests were reaped. And 
then the tide of. good fortune turned, and 
the Deacon had a new experience. He lost 
| money. Apparently stable investments 
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was carelessly tied, and lamed in conse- 
quence. A favorite Alderney sickened 
and died. The barn took fire and was con- 
sumed. None of the losses, so far, were 
crushing; but the aggregate bore heavily on 
thé Deacon and made him very sad. As he 
sat in his arm-chair or followed the plow, 
he felt that the warfare of the Almighty 
had assumed a tangible form, and that his 
arrows were being aimed for his destruc- 
tion. 

One sorrowful day there came a greater 
loss. The hand of paralysis was laid upon 
the meek and ever-submissive wife, and 
she lay for hours in that death-in-life which 
is so horrible and so inscrutable. Now was 
the cup of calamity full and running over. 
Never a demonstrative nor a very loving 
husband, the Deacon had felt a true respect 
and a complacent proprietary affection for 
the woman who had given him herself in 
the radiant bloom of her girlhood, when 
she had chosen him from many suitors. 
Always had she been a faithful wife, dili- 
gent, frugal, and obedient to his wishes. 
When she passed softly away, amid the 
sobs of her children, he shed no tear; but 
God’s lightning had, nevertheless, smitten 
his soul. When she lay, queenly, in silent 
state, in the house where she had been 
rather chief servant than mistress, he sat 
for hours in the room, living over the long 
years, and suffering poignant remorse, 
which none knowing the man would have 
imagined possible. When he followed the 
hearse to the family lot where the Cam- 
erons had been buried for generations, he 
was bowed under an anguish as deep as it 
was unspeakable. Agnes slid her hand 
into his; but he scarcely felt the pressure, 
though he suffered her to lead him home 
like a little child, after the earth had been 
packed upon the coffin. 

A few days crept on—interminably long 
in the abode of mourning—and one night 
the family were gathered for worship. The 
Deacon took the Bible, and slowly turned 
the leaves until he came to the sixty-sixth 
psalm. In avoice low and full of emo- 
tion he read these words: 

‘For thou, O God, hast proved us, 
Thou hast tried us as silver is tried. Thou 
broughtest usinto the net. Thou laidest 
affliction upon our loins. Thou hast caused 
men to ride over our heads. We went 
through fire and through water; but thou 
broughtest us out unto a wealthy place. I 
will go into thy house with burnt offerings, 
I will pay thee my vows, which my lips 
have uttered and my mouth hath spoken 
when I was in trouble.” 

The Deacon paused. ‘‘Children,” he 
said, ‘‘I have had a controversy with the 
Lord. I have made vows; but I have not 
paid them. The Lord is too much for 
Alexander Cameron. I shall resist him no 
longer. I have been vain, conceited, and 
stubborn; fond of my own way and care- 
ful for my own, interest. But now I shall 
begin again, if I may, and seek, if haply he 
let me find him, my wife's God. Your 
mother was nearer him than I. Hugh, ask 
the pastor to come hither to-morrow. I 
want to help him in his work with my sub- 
stance, Agnes, daughter, Edgar Murray 
may come as you list, and I will give him 
my child and my blessing, Let us pray.” 

As his way was, the Deacon, having be- 
gun, paid his vows to the uttermost. The 
evening of his life was sweet with thankful- 
ness; and when the sturdy babes of Edgar 
and Agnes clambered on his knees and held 
fast to his hand, they thought in the wide 
world there was nobody so kind and good 
as grandfather. 





FISHES AND FEMININE BEAUTY. 


It was the blennies who manifested that ap- 
preciation of feminine beauty to which I have 
alluded. They were generally indifferent to 
the presence of spectators. On the occasion 
in question I had the honor of condueting a 
number of young ladies round the exhibition. 
No sooner had we arrived before the blenny 
tank than one of the fish, happening to ture 
his head, caught sight of the unusual specta- 
cle, and instantly rushed to the front. Other 
blennies, attracted by his sudden movement, 
turned round and followed, and speedily every 
allt = the tank — were some hundreds 
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BY MARGARET 6(IDNEY. 


Tuer all said * No!” 
As they stood in a row— 
The poodle and the parrot and the little 
yellow cat. 
This straight, indignant columa 
Looked very, very solemn, 
And rolled their eyes and shook their heads, 
a-standing on the mat. 


Then I took a little stick, 
Very short and very thick, 
And I said: ‘‘ Dear friends, you surely now 
shall rue it! 
For one of you did take 
That bit of wedding-cake ; 
80 now I’m going to whip you all. I cor 
tainly will do it!" . 


Then Polly raised her claw: 
“T never, never saw 
That stuff. I'd rather have a cracker! 
And 60 it would be folly,” 
Said this naughty, naughty Polly, 
“To punish me. But Pussy—you ean 
whack her.’’ 


The cat rolled up her eyes, 
In innocent surprise; 
And waved each trembjing whisker-end. 
**A crumb I have not taken ; 
But Bose ought to be shaken, 
And then perhaps his thieving, awful ways 
he’l) mend.” 


“I'll begin right here, 
With you, Polly, dear!" 
And my stick I raised with righteous, good 
intent. 
Oh, dear! and oh, dear! 
The groans that filled my ear, 
As overhead and heels the frightened col 
ump went, 


The cat flew out of window, 

The dog rushed under bed, 

And Polly flapped and beat the air, 
Then settled on my head ; 

When, underneath her wing, 
From a feathered corner deep, 

A bit of wedding-cake fell down, 
That made poor Polly weep! 


Forthe cat raced off to Cat-land, and was 
never seen again } 

And the dog sneaked out beneath the bed, 
and scud with might and main ; 

And Polly site and roils her eyes upon her 
roost in fear, 

And when she sees a bit of cake she always 
says: ** Oh, dear!” 





THE DREAM STORY OF GOJIRO. 


BY THE REV. WM. ELLIOT GRIFFI8. 





On y a few years ago there was a gentle- 
man in Fukui, Japan, who had a son, « 
bright lad of twelve, who was very diligent 
at school and had made astonishing prog- 
ress in his studies. He was especially 
quick at learnivg Chinese characters, of 
which every Japanese gentleman who 
wishes to be called educated must know at 
least two thousand. For, although the 
Chinese and the Japanese are two very dif- 
ferent languages, yet the Japanese, Coreans, 
and Chinese use the same letters to write 
with, just as English, Germans, French, 
and Spaniards all employ .one and the 
same alphabet. 

Now Gojiro’s father liad promised bim 
that when he read through five volumes of 
the Nihongi, or Ancient History of Japan, 
he would give him for a’present a book of 
wonderful Chinese stories. Gojiro per- 
formed his task, and his father kept his 
promise. One day, on his return from a 
journey to Kioto, he presented his son 
with sixteen volumes, all neatly silk-bound, 
well illustrated with wood-cuts, and print- 
ed clearly on thin, silky mulberry paper, 
from the best wooden blocks. It will be 
remembered that several volumes of 
Japanese literature make but one of ours, 
as they are much lighter and thinner than 
ours. 

Gojiro was so delighted with the won- 
derful stories of heroes and warriors, trav- 
elers and sailors, that he almost felt him- 
selfin China. He read far into the night, 
with the lamp inside of his musquito cur- 
tain; and finally fel) asleep, still undressed, 
but with his head full of all sorts of Chinese 
wonders. 

He dreamed he was far awayim China, 
walking along the banks of the great Yal- 
low River... Everything was very 
The people talked an entirely . 
language from his ewn; had di different 





and top-knot of the Japanese, every one 
wore a long pigtail of hair, that dangled at , 
his heels. Even the boats were of a strange 
form, and on the fishing smacks, perched 
on projecting rails, sat rows of cormorants, 
each with a ring around his neck. Every 
few minutes one of them would dive under 
the water, and after a while come struggling 
up with a fish in its mouth, so big that the 
fishermen had to help the bird into the 
boat. The fish was then flung into a basket, 
and the cormorant was treated to a slice of 
raw fish, by way of encouragement and to 
keep the bird from the bad habit of eating 
the live fish whole. This the ravenous 
bird would sometimes try to do, even 
though the ring was put around his neck 
for the express purpose of preventing him 
from gulping down a whole fish at once. 

It was springtime, and the buds were 
just bursting into flower. The river was 
full of fish, especially of carp, ascending to 
the great rapids or cascades. Here the cur- 
rent ran at a prodigious rate of swiftness, 
and the waters rippled and boiled and 
roared with frightful noise. Yet, strange 
to say, many of the fish were swimming up 
the stream as if their lives depended on it. 
They leaped and floundered about; but 
every one seemed to be tossed back and 
left exhausted in the river, where they 
panted and gasped for breath in the eddies 
at the side. Some were so bruised against 
the rocks that, “after a few spasms, they 
floated white and stiff, belly up, on the 
water, dead, and were swept down the 
stream. Still the shoal leaped and strained 
every fin, until their scales flashed in the 
sun like a host of armored warriors in bat- 
tle. Gojiro, enjoying it as if it were a real 
conflict of waves and fishes, clapped his 
hands with delight. 

Then Gojiro inquired, by means of writ- 
ing, of an old white-bearded sage standing 
by and looking on: ‘‘ What is the name of 
this part of the river?” 

We call it Lung Men,” said the sage. 

“Will you please write the characters 
for it,” said Gojiro, producing his ink-case 
and brush-pen, with a roll of soft mulberry 
paner. ° 

The sage wrote the two Chinese charac- 
ters meaning ‘‘ The Gate of the Dragons,” 
or ‘‘ Dragons’ Gate,” and turned away to 
wat’ -_ a carp that seemed almost up into 
smooth water. 

**Oh! I see,” said Gojiro to himself. 
‘‘That’s pronounced Riu Mon in Japanese. 
I'll go further on and see. There must be 
some meaning in this fish-climbing.” He 
went forward a few rods, to where the 
banks trended upward into high bluffs, 
crowned by towering firs, through the top 
branches of which fleecy white clouds 
sailed slowly along, so near the sky did the 
tree-tops seem. Down under the cliffs the 
river ran perfectly smooth, almost like a} 
mirror, and broadened out to the opposite 
shore. Far back, along the current, he 
could still see the rapids shelving down. 
It was crowded at the bottom with leaping 
fish, whose numbers gradually thinned out 
toward the center; while near the top, close 
to the edge of level water, one solitary fish, 
of powerful fin and tail, breasted the steep 
stream. Now forward a leap, then a slide 
backward, sometimes further to the rear 
than the next leap made up for, then steady 
progress, then a slip, but every moment 
nearer, until, clearing foam and ripple and 
spray at one bound, it passed. the edge and 
swam happily imsmooth water. 

It was inside the Dragon Gate. 

Now came the wonderful change. One 
of the fleecy white clouds suddenly left the 
host in the deep blue above, dipped down 
from the sky, and, swirling round and round 
asif it were a waterspout, scratched and 
frayed the edge of the water like a fisher’s 
troll. The carp saw and darted toward it. 


‘In a moment the fish was transformed in- 


to a white dragon, and, rising into thecloud, 
floated off toward Heaven. A streak of 
two of ted fire, a gleam of terrible eyes, 
and the flash of white scales was all that 
Gofjiro saw. Then he awoke. 

** How strange that a poor little carp, a 
common fish that lives in the river, should 
become a great white dragon, and soar up 
into the sky, to live there,” thought Gojiro, 
the mext day, as he told hie mother of his 
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over all difficulties, never giving up till it 
became a dragon. I hope my son will 
mount over all obstacles, and rise to honor 
and to high office under the government.” 

“Oh! oh! now I see!” said Gojiro. ‘‘That 
is what my teacher means when he says the 
students in Tokio have a saying “I’m a 
fish to-day, but I hope to bea dragon to- 
morrow,” when they goto attend examin- 
ation; and that’s what Papa meant when 
he said: ‘‘That fish’s son, Kofuku, has 
become a white dragon, while I am yet 
only a carp.” 

So on the third day of the third month, 
at the Feast of Flags, Gojiro hoisted the 
nobori, It was a great fish, made of paper, 
fifteen feet long and hollow like a bag. It 
was yellow, with black scales and streaks 
of gold, and red gills and mouth, in which 
two strong strings were fastened. It was 
hoisted up by a rope to the top of a high 
bamboo pole on the roof of the house. 
There the breeze caught it, swelled it out 
round and iull of air. The wind made the 
fins work, and the tail flap, and the head 
tug, until it looked just like a carp trying 
to swim the rapids of the Yellow River-- 
the symbol of ambition and perseverance. 





PUZZLEDOM. 
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SupposE we now take a lesson in chess 
notation, for, with a knowledge of this, you 
can play games by correspondence as well as 
with the board between you. 

The square upon which the King stands is 
the King’s square ; that upon which the Queen 
stands is the Queen’s square ; and the pieces 
on the King’s side of the board are King’s 
pieces; and those upon the Queen’s side are 
Queen's pieces. For instance, the Bishop next 
to the King is the King’s Bishop ; the Knight, 
the King’s Knight; and the Rook, the King’s 
Rook; while on the other side the Bishop is 
the Queen’s Bishop, etc. 

Each Pawn takes its name from the piece be- 
hind it. The Pawn in front of the King is 
King’s Pawn; that in front of (say) King’s 
Knight ts King’s Knight Pawn, etc. 

When you move King’s Pawn one step for- 
ward, you move it to King’s 3d ; and when two 
steps forward, to King’s 4th. In moving out 
King’s Bishop, you move it to (say) Queen’s 
Knight’s Sth; that is, the 5th square of the 
file in front of your Queen’s Knight. 

But we shall not write the names of the 
pieces out in full. Queen will be Q; King. K; 
Knight, Kt ; Bishop, B ; Rook, R; and Pawn, P. 

In this notation each color counts from its 
own side. What would be K B 6th for 
the white men would be K B 84 for the 
black. In this way every square upon the 
board has its proper name, and skillful play- 
ers can carry on a game without any board at 
all, by means of this system, although it re- 
quires a good memory as well. Paul Morphy, 
the most wonderful chess genius who ever 
lived, has been known to play eight games at 
= blindfold! That’s one more than we 
can 


PUZZLES. 
A SHAKESPERIAN ENIGMA. 


My 5, 2, 20, 13 is a mythological character, 
addressed as ‘‘ many-colored messenger.” 

My 21, 11, 3,9, 12, 15, 13 is one of whom the 
principal thing we know is that he patronized 
the theater. 

My 9, 15, 2, 2,12,7 was uncle to a young 
lady whose beautiful face and form diverted a 
king of England from his rightful wife. 

My 13, 8, 2, 10,17, 1, 7 was uncle tos fich 
countess, one who was always in his cups. 

My 18, 2, 14, 6, 11, one whose name explains 
his character and. whose “face is the worst 
thing about him.” 

My 9, 7, 16, 4, 20, 15, 13, a love-lorn shep 
herd. 

_ My 16, 3, 19, 5,9, dauphin, to whom was 

offered 
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1, to charm ; 2, an implement used in a pép- 
ular game ; 8,a despot; 4, a wanderer; 5, @ 
girl’s Christian name; 6, one of a religious 
order; 7, an abbreviation of an officer within a 
limited district ; 8, a yowel. This half-square 
reads horizontally, perpendicularly, and diag- 
onally the same. M.B. H. 
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For Ten Cents: One hundred 
page Pamphlet, with Lists of 
Newspapers and Advertising 
Rates. 
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At no period since the great panic 
of 1878 have the prospects of Tum In- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, er its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions end ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
eur onward movement, and we therefore 
invite publicattention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance $3.00 
One subscription two years, in ad- 
EEE Deemer er tat 5.00 
One subscription with one NEW sub- 
scriber, both in advance, in one re- 
MaMttance. ......ce ceccccecccsccece 5.00 


One subscription with two NEW sub- 
acribers, all three in advance, in one 
remittance........ bbedesdtestes bens 7.00 

One subscription with three NEW sub- 
scribers, all four in advance, in one 
Fremittance.......-.2+2 seceeeeeeres 8.50: 

One subscription with four NEW sub- 
scribers, all five in advance, in one 
remittamCe .¥........cceceseeeseees 10.00 
Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 

riably with one remittance. 

’ On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 

ued rush of new subscriptions from every 

section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If all will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 
| We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
this month to secure a ‘large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results. 
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The Agricuitural Edifor wilt be glad te receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more taluable to those of our Subscribers who are 
spectally interested. 


THE TRANSPLANTING OF TREES. 





ipis estimated that, of the hundreds of thou- 
sunds of trees sold from the various nurseries 
inthis country in the course of a year, at lenat 
one-third die on the hands of the purchaser 
when they are transplanted. For.this exces- 
sive mortality the nurserymen are always 
blamed, as the purchaser will never acknowl- 
edge that it arises from any neglect or ignorance 
of his as to the mode of planting. It is the 
almost universal failing of our people to be- 
lieve that they can each of. them do anything 
else that any other person can do. This is 
especially the case in farming and gardening. 
There is scarcely a banker, merchant, trades- 
man, or mechanic in the country who does not 
think that he canrun a farm, or profitably engage 
in fruit-ealture or truck-raising. When they 
retire from commercial life, they almost always 
enter into one or the other of these pursuits, 
either as a source of direct or indirect profit; 
and, after a few years of trial, find out by their 
balatice-sheets or investment-accounts that 
they lose money, often very heavily, and in 
disgust sell their country places, at a heavy 
discount on the cost, to some novice as self- 
conceited as themselves, who goes through the 
same experience and who arrives at the same 
results. Bewitched with the idea that farming 
and horticulture are arte that do not require 
any special training on the part of those who 
follow them, they rarely buy a book or sub- 
scribe to a journal making these arts a special- 
ty. If they employ in gardening operations a 
so-called gardener, it is too frequently a man 
of the cheapest kind, as far as wages are con- 
cerned ; but one whose ignorance makes him 
the most expensive employé on the place. For 
this reason, respectable and _ responsible 
nurserymen refuse to warrant or guarantee 
the trees they sell to grow after they leave the 
nursery, 

Another frequent source of disappointment 
in transplanting trees arises from the desire on 
the part of the bnyer to get as. mnch as he can 
for his money. He accordingly will buy tim- 
ber, Instead of trees. The nurseryman will ad- 
vise him to buy smal! trees; but, as he sells his 
old, overgrown stock at proportionately far 
lower prices than the younger stock, such buy- 
ers are the only customers who take it off his 
hands. Agatfn; thie class of cnstomers almost 
always grudge the cost of properly packing 
the trees, althongt nurserymen seldom charge 
more than sufficient to cover the bare cost of 
doing so. Such cust6mers would laugh at a 
buyer who, purchasing cloths or muslins from 
them, should order them shipped without be- 
{ng packed in bales or boxes. We have fre- 
quently seen nursery trees tied up in faggots, 
shipped a hundred miles or more, with their 
bare roots exposed to the harsh, drying winds 
and sun on the forward deck of a steamboat 
or in slatted cars on a railroad. The buyer 
who orders them sent in this exposed way 
should not complain if he loses one-third. The 
wonder is that he saves one of them. 

To guard against such disappointments, 
which are the more aggravating because they 
involve loss of both money and time, we give 
the following simple directions for buying 
and transplanting trees. 

Always buy your trees of the nearest reliable 
nurseryman; for, if he is well acquainted with 
his business, he will always keep for sale those 
varieties which do best in the section of coun- 
try in which he resides. It is best to consult 
with him as to what varieties to purchase, 
especially if you are inexperienced. 

Give your orders as early in the season as 
possible. Byso doing, you will get the first 
and best selection of his stock, and, having a 
longer season to plant in, you will be able to 
do it more at your leisure, and, consequently, 
in a better manner. 

Never buy peach trees over one year old; 
plums and cherries, apples and pears, over two 
years old; grapevines, unless pot-grown, over 
one year old ; ornamental trees, unless wanted 
for special purposes—such as road or street- 
planting—over six or seven feet high ; shrubs, 
over two years old; resiniferous evergreens, 
not over four or five feet high; and flat- 
leaved evergreens, over two feet high. Trees 
within these limits can be taken up with nearly 
all their roots, and will scarcely show any 
signs of their removal, if properly planted and 
afterward attended to. A few trees and 
shrubs’ such as magnolias, with thick and 
fleshy roots, should be had pot-grown, if pos- 
sible; otherwise they should not be over two 
years old, 

When giving your orders, direct that the 
trees and shrubs be well packed, ff they are to 
be transported any distance. If to be brought 
home in your own carts or wagons, provide 


@ liberal supply of coarse hay or straw, 





cloths to cover them well up, so as to keep 
out the sun and air. Magnolias, tulip trees, 
and similar rooted trees should have their 
roots puddled—that is, dipped fm thin mud; for 
if their roots once get much dried they wili 
seldom recover. 

When you receive the trees, before opening 
the bundles, open some trenches two or more 
feet wide and sixteen inches deep. Into these 
place the trees or shrubs, uprigbt, one at a 
time, and cover the roots with soil, pressing it 
down firmly with the foot. The trees should 
be placed sufficiently far apart to allow their 
being drawn out without disturbing their 
neighbors, when wanted for permanent plant- 
ing. This is technically known as ‘‘heeling 
in.’’ As they are “heeled in,”’ all the bruised or 
injured roots should be cut back to just behind 
the contused parts. The tops should be 
pruned back about one-third their length ; but 
do nbdt prune back clear to the main stem, as 
is often done, and so make whip-stalks of 
them. 

Never plant trees when the soil is wet or 
cloddy; but wait until it isin a friable condi- 
tion. Nor is it best to plant during a rainy 
day, as many ignorant people suppose. The 
soil soon gets too wet, and sets about the roots 
like brick-clay, and the work will not be prop- 
erly done. Let the holes for the trees be dug 
out at least a foot larger than the diameter of 
the roots. The depth must bein accordance 
with the size and character of the tree. Six- 
teen or eighteen inches is generally sufficient 
for young trees. The tree should not be set 
deeper than it was in thenursery. Do not mix 
any crude or artificial manures with the soil 
used to ‘fill in the holes. If the sofl ts poor, 
bring some that is richer from some other part 
of the farm or garden. Any soil that is rich 
enough for potatoes, corn, or wheat is rich 
enough for young, fresh-planted trees. Many 
fussy persons lay great stress upon reversing 
the sides of the tree when planted; that is, 
placing what was its northerly side in the nurs- 
ery-row to the south when planted. All this 
is sheer nonsense ; for young trees fn the nurs- 
ery-rows are protected by each other and are 
not old enough to be affected by the peints of 
the compass. When the holes are dug ont, 
bring the trees, two or three at a time, from 
the ‘‘ heeling-in”’ trench, and commence plant- 
ing, spreading out the roots evenly in the hole, 
filling in the soil, pulverizing it with the spade 
as this is done, and spreading evenly over the 
roots, at the same time gently shaking the 
tree up and down, so as to fill inthe interstices 
between the roots with soil. When the hole is 
half ortwo-thirds filled, press the soil down firm- 
ly with the sole of the foot; but do not stamp it 
down with the heel, as in setting a post, foratree 
and a post are entirely different things. When 
the soil is all filled in, again tread it down 
gently and firmly ; but avoid mounding up any 
earth against the tree. To the contrary, the 
surface should be dish-shaped, so as to retain 
the rainfall, and not to shed it off. If the 
weather is dry and likely to continue so for 
any length of time, give a pailful of water to 
each tree; and, after it has settled away, put 
on three or four inches of mulching of leaves, 
waste hay or straw, or corn-fodder. This 
mulching must be removed in the early winter, 
if there is any danger from field-mice barking 
the trees, as it harbors them. If mulching is 
not used, the water can be given when the 
hole is two-thirds filled with soil; and when it 
has drained away the remainder of the soil 
may be filled in. This will prevent the sur- 
face from caking or becoming hard, which is 
injurious to freshly-planted trees. Young trees 
planted in the spring seldom require staking, if 
their tops have properly been pruned back ; if 
planted in the autumn, they should be staked. 
Especial care must be taken to keep out cattle 
from the inclosure in which the trees are 
planted. A cow can ruin fifty trees in a night, 
by browsing on and pulling at them.. Grass 
and weeds must also be pulled up as they ap- 
pear, especially within the circumference of 
the mulching. 

By following these instructions, not one tree 
in ahundred need be lost. The old aphorism that 
‘what is worth doing is worth doing well” 
applies with full force to tree-planting. The 
planter may make up the money loss; but lost 
time he cannot make up in this operation, if it 
fails of success.—Harper’s Bazar 


CUTTING SCIONS AND GRAFTING. 


Sctons may be cut at any time from the fall 
of the leaf to the time of setting. If cut very 
early, however, more trouble is required to 
keep them well, on aecount of the longer time 
necessary to keep them before use; and if cut 
too late, they are mach less likely to grow if 
not well cared for. Consequently, the best time, 
all circumstances considered, is in the month of 
February or the first part of March. As far 
as cofivenient, the first year’s growth should 
be taken; Dut if enough such cannot be fi 
the older growth may be used. Much has 








“bearing qualities are quite worthless for such 


Society, writes as follows : 





which scions shonld be “This we find 
to be e matter of very little import- 
ance, however; for, we hage cut scions 


every part of o trop ane yee from 
an found em equally ’ 
aiid Productive. When cut, they De 


rolléd in a bundle or bunch of straw or hay» 
Which Bas been previously slightly moiatened, 
and kept there in the eéliar until wanted for 
use. We havekept them perfectly good for 
three-years. Now that good fruit can “be as 
easily produéé@ as the poorer kinds,<it ‘is of 
conséqaence that the best varieties for the 
locality in which they aréito be cultivated 
should be selected. Probably the red Astra- 
khan, all things considered, is one of the best 
early apples for New England, and perhaps 
for a much larger range of territory, that can 
be cultivated. Ita vigorous and stout growth 
and early productfivenessiis rarely equaled, ex- 
cepting by the Baldwin, which is also one of 
the best winter apples for this section that can 
be found, notwithstending the many new 
varieties claiming to come in competition 
with it. tr 
Rapid and stout growth of w combined 
with early produetiventss, Should never be 
overlooked in selecting scions to be inserted in 
old trees, Many old trees, which now produce 
fruit nearly worthless, can be made valuable 
by ingrafting them with the abovenamed 
and other kinds of simflar characteristics. 
Varieties of slow and tender growth and late- 


purposes, and are hardly to be recommended 
for any purpose, unless a person is willing to 
expend much time and labor to obtain #avor- 
ite variety without regard to cost. 

Many of the trees brought from the nurseries 
produce fruit of little value, so far as the 
quality of the apples is concerned. All such, 
with others springing up about the farm, should 
be ingrafted with the best varieties for the 
locality, early productiveness and advantages 
for marketing considered. If trees in bearing 
condition and of considerable size are to be 
grafted, not more than one-half of the top 
should be taken off the first year, selecting 
such limbs from the topmost part of the tree 
as will form the best-shaped tops where graft- 
ed, leaving the balance to keep up a free circu- 
lation of sap, otherwise the tree may be per- 
manently injured or entirely killed. Itis usu- 
ally best to employ experienced hands at this 
business, rather than to attempt it for one’s 
self, as novices usually make bad work of it in 
other respects, even if they succeed in making 
the scions live, that being but a small part of 
the secret of the successful renewal of the top 
of a tree by dngrafting it.-—J. N..BaRtLetr, 
in “‘ New England Former,”’ 


Upon pruning evergreens, Mr. M. B. H. Bele- 
ham, secretary of the Ohio Horticultural 





‘* Many people do not understand that ever- 
green trees bear pruping as well as most other 
kinds, and in many cases need it quite as 
much. We often see evergreens quite too tall 
for their location, and make a dwelling seem 
too low by contrast. Others are too spreading, 
their branches obstruc &@ pathway or shut- 
ting out a good view. ere it is desirable to 
check the hight of such trees as the Norman 
spruce, cut off the tip or leading shoot before 
it attains the hight desired ; then two or three 
leaders will probably be developed in a year 
or two, and the tree will assume a more dense 
and dwarfish form. Atthe same time all the 
side branches can be shortened as desired. If 
done before the growth takes place in 
spring, new buds will be fo at the 
cuts, and several small branches iv the place 
of each large one removed. Pines can also 
be shortened in; but these only form new 
shoots at the joints or whorls, hence it is best 
to cut one of these. A better way still, with 
young pines, is to go over themin the latter part 
of spring, when the new shoots have just 
pushed forth and are.yery tender and brittle, 
and break off — rsthe center shoot 
in each whorl; thé others also, if the 

rowth needs to > severely checked. Hem- 
foek and vite. can be with knife 

osely. a8 edges or 

screeds of all kinds should be clos¢ly clipped 
every spring, before the new growth begins.” 


THE PROFITS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Indiana Farmer 
writes: “A hive of bees can, with “ordinary 
management, be doubled every year for several 
years.” Let us figure a little, and see what the 
result will be, say for seven years. In the 


fall of the sevedth year we have 64 colonies. 
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sudden changes in the temperature of the 
atmosphere are prolific sources of severe 
Coids, from which many cases of Inflamma- 
tion of the Lungs, Pleurisy, Asthma, and 
other Pulmonary Affections are developed. 
Should you unfortunately contract a Cold, 
resort at once to Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, a 
remedy that will not only. prom tly cure 
Coughs and Colds, but eve and 
strengthen the Pulmonary and Bronchial 
Organs and remove all an mn On ee al symptoms. 
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HENRY A. DREER, Seed«man and Florist, 
714 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEEDS. 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready and will 
be mailed free to all applicants. It contains all the 
leading and most popular sorts of 


VEGETABLE, FIELD, 
FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season and 
nearly everything else in my line of business, 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


SEEDS% 


$ 
Best and cheapest. 

I warrant them to beat the 
world. Send your address Satay 
wud I will coud ae the prttiest ® 9 
most beautiful Illustrated Garden 2 
Guide and See Catalogne you ever Be yy 
saw. eae reds 0 eS getavings 
BR. Sh tl TL. 


BLOODGOOD NURSERY. 


ESTABLISHED 1790. 


A pe myamentals Catal trees F— shrubs, both fruit 
men 
and orn TNG de MURRAY, Flashing, N. Y. 


APPLE TREES, 


varieties, Taives cana 
so$. zon cee, Packed and delivered in New York City. 
KING & MURRAY, Flashi bing, N. Y. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND COCOA, 


én their Best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
need ful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, 
being composed, as determined by chemical analysis, of starch, 
gum, gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable substance, called 
theobromirte, similar to theine in tea, but containing more 
nitrogen and being an important adjunet to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
Our Book of Choice Chocolate mame nba: bse to any address. 
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D, we are much more inter- 
ested in Raving its high character 
maintained than any individual 
yw possibly be; and this fact alone should assure the farmer that every pound he buys is all that 

represented. 
As manufacturers of Animal Charcoal, we have at our hands the most valuable 
material used in making fertilizers—viz., Bone Black Dust. This fertilizing sub- 
stance contains hoes on cent. of phosphate of Ime, against fifty-five per cent. 


he Eurcpean markets but v few man 
try use ic. Ly a= tae Ho BAD Fert y 
than if the materials. general ly used, we shall continue its present 
high standard and place on the t a genuine, ‘pure Bone Blaek Phos phate. 


ALMONT, Micn., June, 18th, 1879. 
Micma AN Camson Works, Drernorr, Micn.: 
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Mepima, OrtzaNs Co., N. Y., arta 1879. 
Micnioax Carbon WorRKS: 


Gentl :—Enclosed please find a photograph of some barley. This barley 
‘was grown on A. H.-Poler's farm, four miles south of Medina, ‘'rleans Co., N. Y. 

I made a frame four feet square and set it in the standing grain on the day of 
its being cut. I then cut an“ gathered all that stood within the framo of each, 
where there was phosphate und where there was no phosphate. I let it lay in 
the sun one day to cure, then weighed each bundle as you see it on the photo- 
graph. 

The phosphate was put down with the seed with a fertilizing drill, the teeth 
being siz inches apart. These bundles were cut side by side, only six inches 
apart. The one on the left of the photograph had no phosphates, and weighed 
twelve ounces. The one on the right had one hundred and forty pounds of the 
Homestead Superphosphate to the acre, and weighed two pounds and fourteen 
ounces to the four feet square. This ws correct. 


A. HL. Poler also experimented on corn, potatoes. 
results on each as on his barley. “Or course, he has not harvested his corn ; ; 
bw, stands sixteen inches higher than the rest of the 








better. Yours, respectfully, 
ACTUAL RESULT AT OUR SEED-FARM ON LETTUCE SEED. 
Fpanestent BORGO. 2c viissicbcoccccchgnt 583 Ibs. per acre. pie Ibs. of lettuce seed, at $1.25................006 $145 00 
Where none was used................+. 467 S 0 lbs. of Homestead, "at $40 per Wvecvdees does i 20 


Difference favor of Homestéad........ 116 ¢ 2 Aotbal PrORE POF SOFC.» o00000p aged shocsscccccess $133 89 89 
D. M. FERRY & Co. 


Send for Ctreulars, giving full reports of results and all particulars in regard to use. 
t=" In places where we have no authorized agent a barrel of 200 pounds will be sent on re- 


ipt of $4. aa 
as ODORLESS FLORALS. 
Pomeaes Expressly for Lawns, Flower Gardens, Pot and House Plants. 


DIRECTIONS. se three tablespoonfuls of the manure to a gallon of water. Steep twelve hours before 
using, and keep well stirred while ng 10 the applied. Do not apply oftener than once in two weeks. 
{ Box containing 1 OE IEEE TR $1 00 
i acwebundsncndededeneuncsesssccnseessbpbbeinodsoseenes 2 00 
¢ @ |  ittithcccdecccennccnsetnmpeccceccqocenscncaneesesnerenses 09 


Sent anywhere in the United States a r Ghealie by express or freight, on receipt of cash orders. 


MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 
Good Agents Wanted in Every Town. 2 
WANTED—SALESMEN 


ROSES aC CHOICE PLANTS os fof Sy Sc 


FOR $1 00. tconly, those who can furnish first-class references as 
FREE BY MAIL. “domes ote. nent agpiy- 





Cc hot Varieti f peo Sow 81. long standing in the business and well-estab- 
49 Ch aeise Vortasios or Ver Wf 2s 91. ished reputation enables us us to offer to capable men 
5 Choice Varieties of Bedding "Plants, ‘$1. nupertor 


For terms and fall particulars address 
SMITHS & POWELL, Syracuse, N. Y. W. & T. SMITH, 
Geneva Nurseries, Geneva, N. Y. 
FRUIT AND sees. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES! em fe Ph TINT 


LARGE STOCK. LOW RATES. 


Standard Pear Trees a Specialty. 
Send stamp for Trade List. AGENTS WANTED, 
E. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 
NiaGara NuRSERIES. Established 1839. 


New Implements. 


THE PEST ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


Buy the Higganum Straw, Hay,and Fod- 
der Cutter. 


Send for Circular. 











== 3 Cents for Circular to 


ee” an 


a Empire Forge Co., 


COHOES, N. Y. 











Thousands in use. Send 





iN, 
tendent Yonkers Water en onkers, N. ¥. ; 
GEO, E. WARING, Jz., Newport, R. L. 


“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST,” , 
1 Akro bs] 
{Stieiprincipal Cities ofthe United Geatee- 
For farther taf information address 


D. L. KING, Sec’y, Akron, Ohio. 
Osgood’s Patent 


| acron SCALES. 
THIS PRICE, $35, 


ineludes Freight and everything necessary to 
build and set the Scale in complete weighing order (ex- 
cept the lumber and foundation). Fuily warranted to 
weigh any load, or any number of loads, as correctly 
as the best iron lever scale, for one year or twenty 
years. To be paid for when proved correct. Refer- 
ences and {illustrations in circulars. 


OSGOOD & CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 


© Ae 


‘COPACE COURS 











25 Shades ready for Brush. 
The Best MIXED PAINTS in Market. 
Also Barn, Bridge, and Fence Paints. 
Send for circular. 


at, Oi lees 


L| 50,000 maa 
NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 
J. B. POWER, Land Comm i{ssi6ner., 
St. Paul or Prainerd, Minn. 


WA $2.50 per Acre and Upward! D) 






































STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Keone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office fo" Front Street, 
Factory, Newark, 
een and Dealers aro invited to send for 


eee tease MANURES. 











BOWKER c(R FER a COo., 
43 Chithom Blnce Bare! 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 


It is prompt, active, and i reliable. Twelve years 

puscomtal edb Eig cowie te to be of the very, High 
Quality. Price mote tating Quali 

GUID DEN & CURTIS: | Selling 7 Agents, F ade 

e ; 

7 a po gen 'y ton, Sams; 


y. in Conn. 
CARPENTER, 50 South Water Street Philad 
or HD. WOODRUFY, Lansingbase Nv elphia 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


is is the gay fertilizer containing all the roil 
Leal found im «ach A, Analysis will a. 
that they contain 
pape ood elements Oey =I we, clam or them — i 














Send for Circular. 
dress 


Ad 
et erIELD > Seen bane's 66. 
13 Doane St., Boston, Mass, 


















Labor, Cleanliness 
pavabitte and if Creeps sUneguated 
Oa Prowl etors, Canton, Mass. 


THE ALBANY GORN-PLANTER. 





the Centen- 

N ACRES 

ma t from 
4 Planter, 


oe en 88 50 
COST TO P- THIPEEEN ACRES BY BAND ; 
horse, 8 Gage, at $3 





Wasted, one bus 


Total cost by hand. . 
Send for Circulars, ete., to” 


eS: Gout» 
Proprietor Albany Agr’l Wo. rks, Albany, N. 














BELLS AND CLOCKS. 





MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, Weat Troy, N. Y. 


years established. CHURCH BELLS and 
CH ; ACADEMY, FACTORY Aili thangs ‘yet poles. 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues 





BUCKEYE. eine FOUNDRY 


Bells of 


Tin for Churches, 
ares, ete. FULLY 


vi nee & Tit, Cincinnati, 0, 


————— a 


‘MEDICAL. 



















Pilla ate an immediate 
Liver, and cure Cos- 
a, Biliousness, Kil- 


a, Fever 
Ague, Gad — a at amen in nearly al 
liseases ause a free and regular action of 
he Bowels. The fei Seeman for all Mala- 
eat 


stmt at fr a 





Saanente lervine quick! ves 
Rest one Sleep yy the suffe ens 


Fi aaa ie the b dy for 
and ie the bestremedy 

tration brought on by excessive drinking, 
over-work, mental shocks, and other causes, 















er pagese to the sys- 
tem. best of all 
Nervin 

Botties sof two sizes; 
prices, 60 cts. and G1. 


gare BiTreKS Bh ee at; 
SAFE Neowisi Bj = Ere Pana 
SATE Pic H.H. Warner & Co. 


Proprietors, 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
OC 7°Send for pamphiet and 


Chee 


who ti 
vary 15,000 i) withie, the 
re, , and the 


Cross ¢ eyes 
Tumors removed ; Fistula and all 
ire Arthmie Speihe ae ath reealee. Wats 
a circular giving fall particulars. Address = 





irate nearly 
Poor cured free. 








IT HAS NO EQUAL. 

We ar hy ge 9 1, 2, and 3 
fo. 1 has 4 Spira Knives. 
Bs: § ES: 4 Sea] B= 








Will do more phe better work than any Cutter in 
the market. 


IN SOUTHWEST aotearoa 
CLARK’S ROOT CUTTER. 


Acknow' to be, the only perfect root outter. lands slong ior arias Uae ga 


Adopted used by all to 
Band tor Caneniase yo pe og Oe age, Gs for 





HIGGANUM, CONN.. U.S. A, 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY. M. D.. Rome, N. ¥ 





Office of Dr. M. W. CASE, 933 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Isa fanning down the ona Ry ~~ eects -_ eg 
down t t, weak eyes ness, loss o  ¢: 
 imor rom be odors; easel dslormicles, and finally BRANCH 
phate 4 rom mange last it is ever aggressive. Ordi- 


py ch y rapidly deodoe are'worse than useless. 













MOLT Ree St, Phila., Pa. Orr, 


devdlop into > quick const m SEB 18 cnt ts 


CASES Popslir Rena 


siwaye 








82 


The Midtown Flake Gompaay’s 


SUPERIOR 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
NEW DESIGNS 


FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
18 Jobs Sa NS 


AG 
Mtate Mtreet, Mbicaga. iil. SUE, Ce, 
_For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


SAVE MONEY 


by Ordering 
Fashionable Cus- 
tom Clothing 


FRoM 
NEW YORK. 
BERG AN T SUITS, 
A 918, , and $25. 
DRESS SUITS, 
$20 to $35. 
TROWSERS, 
$5 to SK. 
SENT FREE. 
Romoles of Cloths and 
Suit: and 


tings, jon- 

Plates, with full direc 

tions for ordering Gents’ 
and F 


Goode Ly, mail, with 


teenage ae 


Froman & Woodruff 


Fashionabie Clothiers, 
176 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
(Formerly of Al B' way.) 


CALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 
Cheap! Neat! Durable! 








For Garden and 0; 
Fishing Po Ay 
for Grape and 





Plans for Fomey Houses and how to arrange Runs, 
furnished upon a) 
Orders or Lay wad of inquiry will receive prompt at- 
tention. Write for prices. Address 
BROCK NER, age 
Bey Ghote Ls 
a Wire Yectmee and 


sens Steel Barb Fence wire 
tew York City. 


fl Skin of ae rena is a ‘Joy I Forever. 
DR, T. FELIX GOURAUD'’sS 


QRIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


yet 
rity 
PH Oa 


ek 


4 
eR .5 
Jie 


58 
vee 


flar name. 
distinguishea 
Dr. L. 





h hout the Uni ites, C: a 
t utthe Unit Sta » an 
Also found in New York City at R. H. Macy & Co., 
Stern Bros., Ehrich & Co., 1. Bloom & Bro., and other 





Ss = 
- 





s uy 
prayers NS . 





_BAROMETERS. 


eG 
Opera meron oa, Micsoscomee, Eye-Glasses, 


ee Sister sai 
tpi Bo 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


ESTERBROOK’S °texs. 
<a 


Camden, N, J. New York. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN on. 















A P 


that will not * 
average writer a 
of the “dark 

* Knights of the Quill”’ in this country and abroad. 


ESTABLISHED PRICES. 


on receipt of price. 


GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOTS. 


31 Milk t.. Boston. 
200 Broadway, New York. 
628 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


pen-points, and any other metal will soon wear out or corrode. 
can have the points tested with a file, 





Nothing ¢yer before invented to equal it for convenience and rapidity 
of work. BE CAREFUL THAT THE INVENTOR’S NAME (D. MAC- 
KINNON) IS STAMPED ON THE BARREL OF THE PEN YOU BUY. 


Leng. 18 K., Gold-Mounted, Iridium (Diamond) Peints.............. 83 00 

Shert, 15 K., Gold-Mounted, Iridium (Dinmond) Points.............. 4 58 
Leng, Piain, all Rubber, Irididm (Diamend) Points.............. 45e 
Shert, Piain, all Rubber, Iridium (Diamond) Points.............. 400 


Each Pen is put up in a handsome morocco case, and mailed, postpaid, 


Sold by Leading Stationers, and at the Office of the 


MACKINNON PEN COMPANY, sec 'runon ena Soka se. 


179 State St.,. Chicage. 
19 W. 4th St.. Cincinnati. 
24 Geary S., Sau Francisce. 


We are the only Manufacturers that use a bored grain of iridium for 


MACKINNON PEN, 


FLUID PENCIL. 
vat will Never Wear Out; 


e hands or blot; that holds ink enough to last the § 
sk and dispenses with all the old writing implements 
ages’’; that has been adopted by over fifty thousand 


Skeptics 








pico Comfortable, B ney LN Pe wy tere 
Spring Bed in 
om Manufacturers No 


ROBERT KELSO & 
t2" Send for es Cireular and Price-Lis 


and +. ~vepemnee 





Altogether the 


m0 Market £ Street, Philadelphia. 








t ent 5 Pe writes : Fra Kations) 





I have Cs © chant in my experience of 
mple Ca . Shaving handsome s 
nt desired for any surface, sent free, b: 


over 20 years, 
quan ay of Pal 


cannot 
rand. rule for es' 
addressing 


; PAINT YOUR BODSES WITH RATIONAL MIXED PAI 


ed ready for immediate use and can be angited by any . 


ed Paint is LAH the best 
—_ the 


NMATIONAEL MIXED PAINT co., 
OFFICE 78 BARCLAY 8T., N. Y. 





A practical 
dorsed 


TTD OTM PULZLL, 





Columbia Bicycle. 


machine, In- 
jeal profession as 


by the med 
the most healthful of out-door 





vennieir sperfe, Sond Sn same ter 5 

_=\*\*| OR GAME OF a apres pcyceng 

5/6\7 | iP 98 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, 

-o® “FIFTEEN.” rh 

19 14 15 Chicago and Northwestern 1 Railway 
Only Route West of Chicago Run: 


10.00 SERA ERPRTARE, 5 





Pullman Hotel Cars. 


The most fascinating Puzzle ever invented. 
reduced to er for 25 cents. iy mail, It is the Oe ray ofthe Greet Wea Best Equipped 
ae 5. a7sf, ‘Pic vork (y, 
Piniieerln | «pipe gan parar ne 
CHURCH LIGHTS A SPECIALTY. WEST ABD RORTHWEST, 


THE IVES PATENT LAMP CO. 


would call the attention of their friends generally to 
THEIR NEW STORE, 
Ne. 33 Barclay ®t. and 38 Park Place, 


to which they have just removed. They have aa 
inducements to offer and many new styles to s 


IVES’S PATENT LAMPS 
can be lighted, filled, and trimmed without 
Globe, Shade, or Chimney. Sole manufacturers of 
BLACK MAN’S 
PATENT REFLECTOR BASES, 
most perfectly ada for use in churches and stores. 
i - vate for the AMERICAN r"BUINER, the best in 
s 
the. market, agegtes to the Reflector Call or 
send for Circu 
THE IVES PATENT LAMP CO., 
33 Barclay St. and 38 Park Place, N.Y. 





JOHN GIBSON, 
Decorative Painter and Designer. 





























Map of the Chicago and Northwestern Raflway. 
Ir EMBRACES UNDER OnE MANAGEMENT 
2,390 MILES OF ROAD 
bud forms the following Trunk Lines: 


“ Chicago, Council Bluffs, and California Line’ 

Mural Decorations for public and private buildings * Chicago, Sioux City, and Yankton Line.” 
in Fresco, Kaiso, Encaustic, and Oil. “Cc », Clinton, ~, - ih  alt 

Stained Glass for tica! and Domestic Build- on ond Line.” 

f t for MAW & CO.S qucmerescat, MOSAIC, “¢ ‘ and Minmeeayoli 

ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, and ART Tl TILES | “Gl Mn Bu Regine 
Wall Decorations, Hearths, Firen!aces noer, <- Se ] * Chicago, Grose Bay, and Eine.” 

133 and 1235 8S. 11th St., PHILADELPHIA. It is only road Pullman Palace 








FISHERMEN |! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 











{March 11, 1880. 








ELECTRO PLATE 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


MADE BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Co., 


No. 46 East 14th St., 


UNION SQUARE, 


New York. 








CENTS PER BUSHEL SAV? : 
ire Ore os ana aaa E 
COOK'S GRAND EXCURSIONS 
TO EUROPE! 


| 880. ANNUAL ua TY PAbTy. | 880. 


Grand Anseal mcati Iv ion Part 
Aunua ual Midsummer Panty. 9 





let, cor ll particulars, wit! A 
oF El OPE, sent sent P on application. nar 
nilependent Travelers, by all routes. 
sok - 5” Kxcurnionlat contains fares for over 
1668 tours y mail, THOMAS COOK & SON 
261 Broadway, wee Yon P.-0, 


ox4 197. 


DIAMOND HAMS. 
, 8. DAVIS, Jr.’s, Cincinnati. 
both YEAR. 
The Contented Comastoden in 1876 














a? award to 
rst. The excellent A. of the 

meat.” ‘*Second. Its good keeping quality, 9 
strated by the perfect freshness of hams cured i 
1873." Sold by vister Dealers and Lead- 
ing (irecersia Trinc I Cities, who. have circu. 
lars “ Ifow ‘to Cook the "1 i} mor "Wame ne.” 

FATING TO LIVE. 

To further introduce cur excellent soluble foods, we 
wilt send samples of eight different kinds, also the 
second edition of our little book “ tans to Live,” 

, by mail, for 50 cts. CHAS, H. HOYT & SON, 
ae 436 Greenwich 8t., New York. 


Mention this paper. 


P AYSON’S *T Andeliple 


for maz ‘ing an ha IN NE KK 
ta qt, 
Sold by all ange and stationers. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses: 
and 87 John ooo New York, 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 














bition. 1876. 


"$3 Printing Press 


Prints cards labels Ac. (Se!f-inker SJ 18 larger sizes 
For business or pleasure, young or old. Do your own ad- 
vertising and printing. Catsloqve of presses, type, cards, 
Ac., for 2 stamps. Kelaey & Oo. Meriden, Conn 


The Original Elixir of 


CALISAYA BARK. 


Introduced by J. MmLHav, in 1830, 












Highly recommended for dyspeptics, convales- 


cents, the,debilitated, those living in damp 
locations, or exposed to the ague. Price, $1. 
J, MILHAUW’S SON, 
PHARMACIST, 
183 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Te 


—_— —e 
__.__ HOTELS, , BOARD, ETC. 


“The Arlin ton,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 








Opposite the White House. | 


PRICE $3 AND $4 PER DAY, 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


THE CONTINENTAL, 
Chestnut St., cor. 9th, Philadelphia. 
Terms : $8.00 to 64.50 per day. 

J. E. KINGSLEY & co. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 











Wi. & J, BECK Bal ; your via the Chicago | CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
~ ES Leal rani ne mr mee | "WARNE once Sees | A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors, 








_ Tae INDEPEXDENT’’ PRuss, Nos. $1 axp 93 Rosz Srazer, 


